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French power in North America. His volumes contain a mass of new matter which could only be collected by inde- 
fatigable research among original sources. The bulk of his material is gathered from manuscript and unpublished 
authorities collected in the public and private libraries of Europe and America.......Mr. Parkman treats his subject 
without reserve or partiality, and tells the story with vigour and picturesqueness.’ 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF LAND IN ENGLAND, Historical 


Sketch of. With Suggestions for some Improvement in the Law. By WILLIAM LLOYD BIRKBEcK, M,A., Master 
of Downing College, and Downing Professor of the Laws of England in the University of Cambridge. Crown 
8vo. 4s. 6d. 


BAD TIMES. An Essay on the Present Depression of Trade, tracing it to its 


Source: in enormous Foreign Loans, excessive War Expenditure, the Increase of Speculation and >of Millionaires, 
and the Depopulation of the Rural Districts; with suggested Remedies. By ALFRED RussEL WALLACE, LL.D., 
Author of ‘ The Malay Archipelago’ &. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


ITALIAN POPULAR TALES. By Tuomas Freperick Crayz, AM., 


Professor of the Romance Languages in Cornell University. Demy 8vo. 14s. 


THE LAW OF THE CONSTITUTION, Lectures Introductory to the 


Study of. By A. V. Dicry, B.C.L., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, Vinerian Professor of English Law 
in the University of Oxford, Fellow of All Souls’ College, Hon. LL.D. Glasgow. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


The Law Quarterly Review says:—‘ Mr. Dicey seems to have been the first to examine our institutions with a 
combination of the resources which are now opened to us by scientific jurisprudence and history, and the combined 
training of a practical lawyer and politician. We recommend his original and instructive essay to the public as well as 
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Regius Professor of Modern History in the University of Oxford. Crown 8vo. [Jn the press. 
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ARRISON. Globe 8vo. (Jn the press. 
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Dante.’ Crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


A BRIEF TEXT-BOOK OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. By 


Francis A. WALKER, M.A., Ph.D., Author of ‘The Wages Question: a Treatise on Wages and the Wages Class,’ 
‘Money,’ ‘ Money in its Relation to Trade and Industry,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
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CLEMENTS R. MarRkKHAM, C.B., F.R.S., Author of ‘ The Life of the Great Lord Fairfax. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


VERE HENRY, LORD HOBART, ESSAYS and MISCEL- 


LANEOUS WRITINGS br. With a Biographical Sketch. Edited by Mary, Lapy Hopart. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. 
25s. 
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Oxford. 8vo, 12s. 6 
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22nd, 1884. By RaPHAEL MELDOLA, F.C.S., F.1.C., F.R.AS., &c., Professsr of Chemistry in the Finsbury 
Technical College City and Guilds of ‘London Institute ; and WILt1AM WHITE, F.E.S., Member of the Geologists’ 
Association. [Drawn up by R. MELDOLA, and read in Abstract at the Meeting of the Bssex Field Club, February 
28th, 1885.] With Maps and other Illustrations. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
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ARNOLD, D.D, Edited, with Notes, by W. T. ARNOLD, M.A. With 8 Maps. Crown 8vo. (Immediately. 
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Historical Essays. First Series. Third | Subject and Neighbour Lands of 


Edition, 8vo. 10s. 6d.—Second Series. Second Edition, Venice. Being aCompanion Volume to ‘ Historical and 
with additional Essays. 8vo, 10s, 6d.—Third Series, Architectural Sketches.’ With Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. 12s. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


The Growth of the English Constitu- eas a ' 
tion from the Earliest Times. ae Edition. Cr. 8vo. 5s, English Towns and Districts. A Series 


Old English History. With Five Coloured | gs my a Essays. With Illustrations and a 
Maps New Edition, revised. Extra fcp. 8vo. 6s. 


Historicaland Architectural Sketches, | Disestablishment and Disendowment. 
chiefly Italian. Illustrated by the Author. Cr. 8vo. 10s.6d, What Are — ? Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 1s. 


WORKS BY JOHN R RICHARD GREEN, M.A., LL.D. 


The Making of England. With Maps. | History of the English People. In 
8vo. 16s. Four vols. 8vo. 
Vol. I. Early England, a Kings, 1071- 
1214—The Charter, 1204-1291—The Parliament, 1307-1461. 
The Conquest of of ‘England. With Maps | With Bight Coloured Maps. 8vo. 16s. 
and Portrait. 8vo. Vol. II. The Monarchy, 1461-1540 — The Reformation, 
1540-1603. 8vo. 16s. 
A Short History of the English Vol. III. Puritan England, 1603-1660—The Revolution, 
People. With Coloured Maps, Genealogical jee 1660-1683. With Four Maps. 8vo. 16s. 
and Chronological Annals. Crown 8vo. 8s.6d. 112th | Vol. IV. The Revoluticn, 1683-1760—Modern England, 
Thousand. ) 1760-1815. With Maps and Index. 8vo. 16s. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, | & CO,’S NEW BOOKS. 





SECOND EDITION, NOW READY, AT ALU LIBRARIES, 


40,000 MILES OVER LAND AND WATER: A Journal of a Tour 
Through the British Empire. By Mrs. HOwARD VINCENT. With numerous Illustrations. 2 Vols., cr. 8vo. 2Is. 
‘Very bright, interesting.’—Morvine Post. 
* Deserve and will receive an extended popularity..—-DAILY TELEGRAPH. 
* Most charming.’—VANity Fair. 





FIFTY YEARS OF CONCESSIONS TO IRELAND, 1831- 1881. 


By R. Barky O'BRIEN, of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. With Frontispiece Portrait of Thomas 
Drummond. Volume Il, completing the Work. 8vo. 500 pp. 16s. (Vol. I. also 16s.) 


*We may recommend his (Mr. O’Brien’s) very carefully and skilfully written work to politicians of all schools as one 
especially well worth reading at the present time..—ATHEN ZUM. 

‘Mr. Barry O’Brien has brought to a conclusion a work which is entitled to hold a high place among authorities on 
the Irish question, and which no one, be he Radical or Conservative, separatist or supporter of the Union, who desires to 
understand the later history of Ireland can afford to leave unread.’—MorNING Post. 

‘Mr. O’Brien is, indeed, to be thanked for producing a book of so much practical value.’”—GLoBE. 

* The work is unquestionably an important contribution to the historical literature of the time.’—-FREEMAN’S JOURNAL. 


NEW ZEALAND RULERS AND STATESMEN. By Witt» 


GiIsBorNg. Crown 8vo. with about 30 Portraite, 7s. 6d. 


‘Seldom, indeed, have we come across any work of mingled history and political biography so instinct with life, and 
at the same time so authoritative, as is Mr. Gisborne’s singularly masterly and strikingly complete monograph on the 
Britain of the South and its rulers...... Taken as a whole, this is a book wuich will be read with avidity, greatly discussed, 
freely quoted, and at last placed on the bookshelf as a permanent addition to the best examples of what may be 
emphatically termed our enduring colonial literatare.’—-EUROPEAN MAIL, 

* The compilation of sketches of the personality of prominent New Zealand rulers and statesmen could not have fallen 
to more competent hands than those of Mr. William Gisborne, who having had the advantage of a long and varied official 
and political career in that colony, was afforded many favourable opportunities of observing the chief political events 
extending over a long term of years, and of forming a correct estimate of the characters of the leading men who took 
part in them.’ AUSTRALIAN TIMES AND ANGLO-NEW-ZEALANDER. 


THE LAST DAYS OF THE : CONSULATE. ‘From the French of 


FAURIEL, Member of the Institute of france, and Secretary to the Academy of Inscriptions. Edited, with 
je ned by M. L. LALANNE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d, 





A NEW NOVEL by DR. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, Author of ‘ The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table.’ 


A MORTAL ANTIPATHY. Crown 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 


THOUGHTS ON IRELAND. By an Irish LANDLORD. “ees stiff paper 
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by E. A. ABBEY. Frontispiece. 


WINTER IN DEVONSHIRE: a Sketch. By Lucy C. Lute. With 13 Illustrations, drawn by C. S. 
KELNHART, ALFRED Parsons, and H. M. Pacer. 


BAST ANGELS: a Novel. Part XIII. By Constance FENIMORE WooLsoN. 
LAMENT: aPoem. By Harriet Prescorr SPorrorD, 
HUNTING A MYTHICAL PALL-BEARER. By Moncunrz D. Conway. 


DOMESTIC AND COURT CUSTOMS OF PERSIA. ByS.G. W. Bensamiy. With 16 Illustrations 
from Photographs. 


GREAT AMERICAN INDUSTRIES. IV. A Lampful of Oil. By Gzorce R.Greson. With 16 Illustra- 
tions from Photographs, and Drawings by CHARLES GRAHAM, JULIAN RIx, and J. O. Davipson. 


*SIS:° a Sketch. By Mary TUCKER MAGILL. With 3 Illustrations, drawn by Jessie CurTIS SHEPHERD. 


CHRISTMASTIDE WITH THE GERMANS BEFORE PARIS. By Arcurpatp Forpgs. With 
6 Lilustrations, drawn by SipNEy P. Hau. 


SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER. (Continued from the November Number.) By Oniver GoLpsmira. With 
5 Illustrations, drawn by E. A. ABBEY. 


IN THE MARSHES: a Poem. By Atice Comyns Carr. With 2 Illustrations, drawn by W. PADGETT. 

INDIAN SUMMER: aNovel. Part VII. By Witt1am DEAN HOWELLS. 

THE MILITIA AND THE ARMY. By Major-General Grorce B. McCLELLAN. 

‘UNC’ EDINBURG’S DROWNDIN:? a Plantation Echo. By THomMas NELSON Pace. 

EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. By George WituiaM Curts.—-EDITOR’S STUDY. By Wutiam Dean 
Howstts.—MONTHLY RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS.—EDITOR’S DRAWER. 
Conducted by CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS a 60.’s New Historical Works. 











Vols. I-III. 4to. price Five Guineas. Large io Edition pail 120 copies printed), price 
Firrgen Gurneas. 


THE OFFICIAL BARONAGE OF ENGLAND, 


Shewing the Succession, Dignities, and Offices of every Peer, from 1066 to 1885. 
With 1,600 Portraits, Shields of Arms, Badges, and Autographs. 
By JAMES E. DOYLE. 


This work was undertaken with the object of assisting the study of English history—in the first 
place, and principally, of medizval English history—by supplying information, as exact as could be 
obtained, on certain subjects of interest and importance, and by presenting that information in a 
manner comprehensive, systematic, and clear. These subjects relate exclusively to the peers of 
England, and the points treated of are: 

1. Dates or Birra, Succession, AND DeEaTu. 4, Term Mareiacss. 
2. Tue Varyine Titties oF Bach Ling, 5. Tuer Armortiat BEarines. 
3. Tue OFFICES HELD BY EACH PzER. 6. Turtr Persons. 

These three volumes contain the special information previously indicated, relating to all the 
Dukes, Marquises, Earls, and Viscounts of England, from 1066 to 1885 ; including those pertaining to 
the Barons whose title remained the same after promotion to a higher yrade in the peerage, such as 
Abergavenry, Berkeley, and Delawarr. 





THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS. SECOND PART. 
A JOURNAL of the REIGN of QUEEN VICTORIA, 


from 1837 to 1852. By the late Cuartes C. F. Grevitte, Esq. Clerk of the Council. 3 vols. 
8vo. 36s. 


LIFE in the ENGLISH CHURCH (1660-1714). By 


J. H. Overton, M.A. Rector of Epworth, formerly Scholar of Lincoln College, Oxford ; joint 


Author of ‘The English Church in the Eighteenth Century.’ 8vo. 14s. 


* The author has read widely and has digested what he has read. His pages are full of interest for the general reader 
as well as for the clergyman. His critical estimates, whether of eloquent preachers or of famous laymen, are terse and 
vigorous ; and his incidental notices of contemporary manners and customs make his volume very pleasant reading.’ 

NOTES AND QUERIES. 


JOHN DE WITT, Grand Pensionary of Holland; or, Twenty 


Years of a Parliamentary Republic. By M. Antonin Lerivree Pontatis. Translated from 
the French by S. E. and A. StepHenson. 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 

*M. Pontalis has fully grasped the special character of the Grand Pensionary’s administration, and has treated it in 
its true light as a complete portion of the history of the republic, while at the same time he has not forgotten to give 
due prominence to the personal character and private circumstances of the man on whose energy and skill the whole 
fortunes of the State so long depended. . . . Of the excellence of the author’s work there can be no question.’ 

SATURDAY REVIEW. 


THE FALL of CONSTANTINOPLE ; being the Story of 


the Fourth Crusade. By Epwin Pars, LL.B. Barrister-at-Law, late President of the European 
Bar at Constantinople, and Knight of the Greek Order of the Saviour. 8vo. 16s. 


‘We welcome this book as a valuable contribution to historical literature, and hope that it may meet with the 
encouragement which a serious effort to deal with an important subject deserves.—PaLL MALL GAZETTE. 


* This book will be welcome to all English readers, and more especially because Mr. Pears has laid down for himself a 
new line, which he has worked out with the argumentative skill of a lawyer. . . . We admire the clear way in which 
the author has placed his subject before us.’—ATHEN ZUM. 


IRELAND UNDER the TUDORS, with a succinct account 


of the Earlier History. Compiled from the State Papers and other authentic sources. By 
Ricuarp Bacwe tt, M.A. Vols. I.and II. From the First Invasion of the Northmen to the 
Year 1578. With 5 Maps. 2 vols. 8vo. us. 


A HISTORY of the EL DCAS FAMILY of 


BEAUREPAIRE. By Professor Monracu Burr ws. With numerous Illustrations. 
[Zn the press, 





EPOCHS OF MODERN HISTORY. 
THE EARLY HANOVERIANS. By E. E. Morris, M.A. 


Lincoln College, Oxford; Professor of English, &. in the University of Melbourne, Australia. 
Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. [On January 20. 
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Vicar of Woolbeding, ania of ‘ Life of St. 
John Chrysostom’ &e. The Popular Edition, 
in 1, vol. crown 8vo.with Index and Portrait, 6s. 


MADAME MOHL and HER FRIENDS. 
A Study of Parisian Society under Louis 
Philippe. By Karutren O’Mgara. In 1 vol. 
demy 8vo. with Portrait by Sroparr, 12s. 


‘A very lively and charming book on a very lively and 
charming person.’--SrPECTATOR. 





RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Barlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 
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“LIST OF HISTORICAL WORKS, 


Selected from W. H. Allen & Co.’s Catalogue. 


Life of Edward Lord Hawke, 
Admiral of the Fleet, Vice-Admiral of Great Britain, 
und First Lord of the Admiralty from 1766 to 1771. 
By Moxtacu Burrows, Captain RN. Retired List, 
Chichele Professor of Modern History in the University 
of Oxford. 8vo, with Portrait, 21s, 


Life of Alexander II., Emperor 
of All the Russias. By the Author of ‘Science, Art, 
and Literature in Russia,’ &c, Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


History of China. By Demerrius 
C. Bouteer, M.R.A.S. &c. 3 vols. 8vo. Vol. L., with 
Portrait, 18s. Vol. Il., 18s. Vol, IIL, Portrait and 
Maps, 28s, 


The Russian Army and its 
Campaigns in Turkey in 1877-78. By Lieut. F. V. 
GREENE, U.S. Army, &c. Second Edition. Royal 8vo. 


Illustrated, 32s, 
The Afghan War, 1879-80. 


Being a complete Narrative of Pals Capture of Cabul, 
the Siege of Sherpur, the Battle of Ahmed Khel, the 
brilliant March to Candahar, and the Defeat of Ayub 
Khan, with the operations on the Helmund, and the 
Settlement with Abdur Rahman Khan. With Maps. 
By Howarp HEnsMAN, Special Correspondent of the 
Pioneer (ANlahabad) and the Daily News (London). 
Demy 8vo. 21s. 


A History ofthe Indian Mutiny, 
and of the Disturbances which accompanied it among 
the Civil Population. With Maps and Plans. By 
T. R. E. Hotmes. Demy 8vo. 21s. 


Foreign Secretaries of the 
Nineteenth Century. Lord Grenville, Lord Hawkes- 
bury, Lord Harrowby, Lord Mulgrave, C. J. Fox, Lord 
Howick, George Canning, Lord Bathurst, Lord Welles- 
ley (together with estimate of his Indian Rule by Col. 
G. B. Malleson, C.S.1.), Lord Castlereagh, Lord Dudley, 
Lord Aberdeen, and Lord Palmerston. Also, Extracts 
from Lord Bexley’s Papers, including lithographed 
letters of Lords Castlereagh and Canning, bearing on 
important points of public policy ; never before pub- 
lished. With Ten Portraits, and a View showing 
Interior of the Old House of Lords. By Percy M 
THORNTON. Second Edition, 2 vols. demy 8vo. 32s. 6d. 

Vol. III. Second Edition. With Portraits. Demy 
8vo. 18s. 


History of the War in Afghan- 


istan. By Sir J.W.KayYeE. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 6s, each, 


A Sketch of the History of 
Hindustan. From the First Muslim Conquest to the 
Fall of the Mughol Empire. By H. G. Keen, C.1.E., 
— Author of ‘The Turks in India,’ &. 8vo. 

s. 


Our Burmese Wars and Rela- 
tions with Burma. With a Summary of Events from 
1826 to 1879, including a Sketch of King Theebau's 
Progress. With Local, Statistical, and Commercial 
Information. With Plans and Map. By Colonel 
W. F. B. Lawrniz. Demy 8vo. 16s. 


The Military History of the 
Madras Engineers and Pioneers. y Major H. M. 
Visart, Royal (late Madras) Engineers. 2 vols. with 
numerous Maps and Plans, demy 8vo. 32s. each. 


History of India. The History of 
the British Empire in India, from the Appointment of 
Lord Hardinge to the Death of Lord Canning (1844 to 
1862). By Capt. LionEL JAMES TROTTER, late Bengal 
Fusiliers. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 16s. each. 


History of British India. With 


Notes and Continuation by H. H. Witson. By JamEs 
MILL. 9 vols, crown 8vo. 50s. 





Final French Struggles in 
India and on the Indian Seas. Including an Account 
of the Capture of the Isles of France and Bourbon, and 
Sketches of the most eminent Foreign Adventurers in 
India up to the Period of that Capture. With an 
Appendix containing an Account of the Expedition 
from India to Egypt in 1801. By Colonel G. B. 
MALLESON, C.S.I, New Edition, Crown 8vo. 6s, 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


History of the Indian Mutiny 

1857-1858, commencing from the close of the Secon 
Volume of Sir John Kaye’s History of the Sepoy War. 
Vol. I., with Map, demy 8vo. 20s. Vol. IL. with 4 
Plans, demy 8vo. 20s. Vol. IIL, with Plans, demy 
8vo. 20s. 


Histo of Afghanistan, from 
the Earliest Period to the Outbreak of the War of 
1878. Second Edition. With Map, demy 8vo. 18s, 


The Decisive Battles of India, 
from 1746-1849. Second Edition. With a Portrait of 
the Author, a Map, and Four Plans. Demy 8vo. 18s. 


Sketches from Nipal, Historical 
and Descriptive ; with Anecdotes of the Court Life and 
Wild Sports of the Country in the time of Maharaja 
Jung Bahadur. G.C.B.: to which is added an Essay on 
Nipalese Buddhism, and Illustrations of Religious 
Monuments, Architecture, and Scenery, from the 
Author's own Drawings. By the late Henry ARN- 
STRONG OLDFIELD, M.D., H.M. Indian Army. 2 vols. 
demy 8vo., 36s. 


Text-Book of Indian History; 
with Geographical Notes, Genealogical Tables Exam- 
ination Questions, and Chronological, Biographical, 

phical, and General Indexes. For the use of 
Schools, Colleges, and Private Students. By the Rev. 
G. U. Popg, D.D., Fellow of Madras University. Third 
Edition, thoroughly revised. Fep, 4to. 12s, 


Harrow School and its Sur- 
roundings. Maps and Plates. By Percy M. THornron. 
Demy 8vo. 15s. 


The Chronology of Ancient 
Nations. 4n English Version of the Arabic Text of 
the Athar-u.-Bakiya of Albirfint, or ‘ Vestiges of the 
Past.’ Collected and reduced to writing by the Author 
in A.H. 390-1, A.D. 1000. Translated and Edited, 
with Notes and Index, by Dr. C. Epwarp Sacuav, 
Professor Royal University of Berlin. Roy. 8vo. 42s. 


The Middle Kingdom. A Survey 
of the Geography, Government, Literature, Social Life, 
Arts, and History of the Chinese Empire and its 
Inhabitants. Revised Edition, with 74 Illustrations 
and a New Mapofthe Empire. ByS. WELLS WILLIAMs, 
LL.D., Professor of the Chinese Language and Litera- 
ture at Yale College. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 42s. 


Analytical History of India. 
From the Earliest Times to the Abolition of the East 
India Company in 1858. By RoBERT SEWELL, Madras 
Civil Service. Post 8vo. 8s. 


The Sepoy War in India. A 
History of the Sepoy War in India, 1857-1858. By Sir 
JOHN WILLIAM Kaye. Demy 8vo. Vol. 1., 18s. Vol. 
IL, £1. Vol. Ifl., £1. 

(For continuation, see History of the Indian 
Mutiny, by Colonel G. B. MAuLEson, Vol. I. of 
pee is contemporary with Vol. III. ‘of Kaye’s 
work.) 


Celebrated Naval and Military 


Trials. By PETER BURKE. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


History of Toryism from the 
Accession of Mr. Pitt to Power in 1783 to the Death of 
Lord Beaconsfield in 1881. By T, E. KEpBe., Burrister- 
_— Editor of Lord Beaconsfield’s Speeches. 8vo. 





London: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 Waterloo Place. 
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JOHN 


14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C, 


C. NIMMO’S NEW BOOKS. 








NEW SERIES OF HISTORICAL MEMOIRS. 
i. MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF COLONEL HUTCHINSON. 


By his Widow, Lucy. 


Revised and Edited by CHartes H. Firrs, M.A. 
paper, medium 8vo. and handsome binding, 42s. nett. 


With 10 Btched Portraits, 2 vols. fine 


[ Ready. 
Nots.—Only 500 copies are printed—300 for England and 200 for America, Type distributed. 


2. OLD TIMES: A PICTURE OF SOCIAL LIFE AT THE END 


OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. Collected and Illustrated from the Satirical and other Sketches of the 


Day. By Jonn Aston, Author of ‘Social Life in the Reign of Queen Anne.’ 


handsome binding, 88 Illustrations, 21s. nett. 


1 vol. fine paper, medium 8vo, 
(Ready. 


3. THE LIFE OF GEORGE BRUMMELL, ESQ., Commonly Called 


BEAU BRUMMELL. By Captain Jessx, unattached. Revised and annotated Edition from the Author’s own 


interleaved Copy. With Forty Portraits in Colour of Brummell and his Contemporaries, 2 vols. fine paper, 


medium 8vo. and handsome cloth binding, 42s. nett. 


[ Ready. 


4. MEMOIRS OF COUNT GRAMMONT. By Avyrnony Hamicron. 


A New Edition, Edited, with Notes, by Sir WaALTer Scott. With 64 Portraits engraved by Edward Scriven. 


2 vols. 8vo. Roxburghe binding, gilt top, 30s. nett. 


Ready. 
5. THE TRUE HISTORY OF THE LIFE AND DEATH OF 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, PLAYER, POET, AND PLAYMAKER, By F.G. Fizay. With Three Etchings 


of interest. Fine paper, medium 8vo. cloth, price 


(/n March. 


6. THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF EDWARD, LORD HERBERT 


OF CHERBURY. Edited with Introduction, Notes, and Appendices, by SIDNEY L. LEE, B.A., Balliol College, 


Oxford’. 


With Four Etched Portraits, fine paper, medium 8vo. cloth. 21s, nett. 


In March. 


if 
Nore.—The Editor will continue the life from the year 1624, when the autobiography terminates, to the date of Lord 
Herbert’s death in 1648, and will add extracts from his correspondence. 


7.THE LIFE OF WILLIAM CAVENDISH 


NEWCASTLE, to which is added THE TRUE RELATION OF MY BIRTH, BR 


DUKE OF 


FEEDING, AND LIFE. By 


MARGARET, DucHess or NewcastLe. Edited by C. H. Firtu, M.A. (Editor of ‘Memoirs of the Life of Colonel 


Hutchinson’ ). 


With Four Etched Portraits, fine paper, medium 8vo. cloth, price 21s. nett. 


{in 


March. 





SOME NOTICES 
HUTCHINSON,’ 


*Is an excellent edition of a famous book. Mr. Firth 
presents the “‘ Memoirs,” with a modernised orthography 
and a revised scheme of punctuation. He retains the 
notes of Julius Hutchinson, and supplements them by 
annotations—corrective and explanatory—of his own. 
Since their publication in 1805, the “* Memoirs” bave been 
a kind of classic. To say that this is the best and fullest 
edition of them in existence is to say everything.’ 

ATHENAZUM. 

‘ For the first time since they saw the light the “* Memoirs 
of Colonel Hutchinson ” have appeared in a garb worthy of 
their interest and value. Posterity will, it may safely be 
predicted, never tire of reading the “ Memoirs of Colonel 
Hutchinson.” Besides furnishing an insight into the 
greatest struggle England has known clearer than is else- 
where to be obtained—showing how the conflict affected 
the quiet homes of England, the discord it bred in families, 
the treachery it produced among friends—the book furnishes 
pictures of men and women so characteristically English 
that the stamp is recognisable in whatever is best in pre- 
vious and subsequent history.,—NoTRS AND QUERIES. 

* Beautifully printed upon fine paper, with rough edges, 
and with margins which will delight the heart of the book- 
lover, we announce with pleasure a new edition of Colonel 
Hutchinson’s “ Memoirs,” revised with additional notes by 
Mr. ©. H. Firth. This edition, which isin two handsome 
volumes, contains ten etched portraits of eminent per- 
sonages. As the editor remarks in his introducticn, none 
of the “ Memoirs” which relate to the troubled history of 
the English Civil Wars have obtained a greater popularity 
than those of Colonel Hutchinson compiled by his wife.’ 

TIMEs. 

‘It is with great pleasure we welcome the beautiful 
edition of these “Memoirs” which has been recently 
produced ander the able editorship of Mr. Firth. The 
introduction is workmanlike and sensible, the paper and 
printing wood and clear, and the etchings pleasing examples 
of that art.’—SprcraTor. 


*OLD TIMES.’ 


‘That is the best and truest history of the past which 
coms nearest to te life of the bulk of the people. It isin 
this spirit that Mr. John Ashton has composed “ Old Times,” 
intended to be a picture of social life at the end of the 
eighteenth century. The illustrations forma very valuable 
and at the same time quaint and amusing feature of the 
volume.’—DaILy TELEGRAPH. 


OF THE PRESS. 


‘OLD TIMES.’ 


‘ The illustrations, which are profusely introduced, are 
admirable copies, by the author himself, from the carica- 
tures of Gilray and his contemporaries, and, allowing 
for some exaxgeration, they are undoubtedly in most cases 
truthful representations of the scenes, the costumes, and 
the eccentricities they profess to represent. Mr. Ashton 
has carried his work to a successful issue, and it is likely to 
be even more widely appreciated than his account of the 
days of Queen Anne.’—Morn1ne@ Post, 

*** Old Times,” however, is not only valuable as a book 
to be taken up for a few minutes at a time: a rather careful 
reading will repay those who wish to brush up their recol- 
lections of the period. To some extent it may serve asa 
book of reference, and even historians may find in it some 
useful matter concerning the times of which it treats. The 
book is in every respect suited for a hall or library table in 
a country house.’—SATURDAY REVIEW. 


‘BEAU BRUMMELL’? 


ATHENZUM :—‘ It will te welcome to all who love 
gossip as well as to those who fle to point a moral with 
the facts of an extraordinary man’s career, its glittering 
summer, its wean and shifty autumn, its woeful winter, 
and its ghastly end.’ 

Morn1INnG Post :— The editor of the present edition has 
been enabled to add much new matter which had been 
excluded from the original by reason of many of the persons 
therein referred to being alive at thetime 
who plod through these two handsome volumes, will be 
rewarded with an admirable picture of English and French 
Society in the days of the Regency.’ 

NOTES AND QUERIES :—‘ The book, which is on beautiful 
paper, is worthy of a place in most collections, and the 
privilege of possessing it in a form so artistic and hand- 
some is a subject for gratitude.’ 


‘GRAMMONT,’ 


* The “ Memoirs of Grammont,” by Anthony Hamilton, 
searcely challenge a place as historical ; but we are now 
looking more at the style than the intrinsic importance of 
books. Everyone is aware of the peculiar felicity and 
fa-cinating gaiety which they display..—HALLAM. 

* The artist to whom we owe the most highly finished 
and vividly coloured picture of the English Court in the 





days when the English Court was gayest.’ 
T. B. Macautay. 





London: JOHN C. NIMMO, 14 


King William Street, Strand, W.C. 
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Messrs, LONGMANS & C0.’S NEW Books, 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY of SPORTS and PASTIMES. 


Edited by His Grace the Dcvxe or Bravrort, K.G. Assisted by Atrrep E. T. Watson. 


HUNTING. By His Grace the Duxe or Beavrort, K.G. and Mowspray Morris. 
With Contributions by the Earl of Surrorx and Berxsuirr, Rev. E. W. L. Davies, Dicsy 
Cottins, and Atrrep E. T. Watson. With Coloured Frontispiece and 53 Illustrations by 
J. Srurcsss, J. Cuartton, and Acnes M. Brpputrex. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

‘We do not think we should be very far wrong in saying that this is one of the best books on hunting that has ever 
been written. . . We wish we could find some fault with this work, for we may seem to be overpraising it.’ 
SATURDAY REVIEW. 

FISHING. By H. Cuotmonvesry-Pxnnent, late H.M. Inspector of Sea Fisheries. 
With Contributions by the Marquis of Exeter, Henry R. Francis, M.A. Major Joun P. 
Tranerne, G. CuristopHer Davies, W. Senior (‘ Redspinner ’ > Tuomas Anprews, H. 8. Hatt, 
and R. B. Marston. 

Vol. I. Salmon, Trout,and Grayling. With 150 Illustrations of Tackle, Bait, &c. Crown 8vo.10s.6d. 
Vol. If. Pike and other Coarse Fish. With 58 Illustrations of Tackle, Bait, &. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


‘The general aim was to make the volumes practical, without the too usual concomitant of dulness; and it must be 
admitted that this aim has been thoroughly, and even brilliantly, achieved.’—FIELD. 


‘Mr. Pennell has written and edited the most exhaustively practical guide to the art of angling that has ever come 
under our notice.’—SaTuRDAY REVIEW. mi 


THE YEAR’S SPORT: a Review of British Sports and Pastimes for the 
Year 1885. Edited by A. E. T. Watson. 8vo. 21s. half-bound. Nearly ready. 
ENGLISH WORTHIES. Edited by ANDREW LANG. 
CHARLES DARWIN. By Grayt Attey. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


‘Mr, Allen has written about Charles Darwin the student, and even in the small space at his disposal has contrived to 
give us a clear idea of his materials. his methods, his power, what he accomplished, and what place his discoveries take in 
our general scheme of knowledge. This isa tolerably large undertaking. and it has been executed in a very brief compass 














and in a very charming and agreeable manner.’—PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


MARLBOROUGH. By Grorce Sarntssury. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


‘The author has shown how the events of a long and active life can be compressed into little more than two hundred 
pages and yet retain their interest, not only for the specialist but for the general reader.’—UNITED SERVICE GAZETTE. 


SHAFTESBURY. By H.D. Tram. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


[in the press. 





THE ‘KNOWLEDGE’ LIBRARY. 
HOME WHIST: an Easy Guide to Correct Play, according to the latest 
Developments. By ‘ Frvz or Crus’ (Richard A. Proctor). 16mo. 1s. 


THE SEASONS PICTURED in FORTY-EIGHT SUN-VIEWS 


of the EARTH, and Twenty-four Zodiacal Maps and other Drawings. By Ricnarp A. Proctor. 
Demy 4to. 5s. 


STRENGTH and HAPPINESS. With 9 Illustrations. By Ricuarp A. 


Proctor. Crown 8vo. 5s. 





DUBLIN UNIVERSITY PRESS SERIES. 


THE GROWTH of the HOMERIC POEMS: a Discussion of their 


Origin and Anthorship. By Grorcr Wixxins, M.A. late Scholar, Trinity College, Dublin; 
Assistant Master, High School, Dublin. 8vo. 6s. 


NEW NOVELS. 
BONNYBOROUGH. By Mrs. A. D. T. Wurtney, Author of ‘The Gay- 
worthys’ &c. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 14s. 
‘Asa study of still life in New England, Mrs. Whitney’s novel is a genuine artistic success.’—ACADEMY 


JOHN MAIDMENT. By Juxtan Srurais. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 14s. 


* The characters of John Maidment and his friend Pau! are drawn with a vigorous minuteness of touch which suffices 
to raise the author's clever book far above the ordinary level.’-—MornING Post. 


THE RADICAL’S DAUGHTER. By a Pezsr’s Son. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


* This is a clever, amusing, and opportune novelerte, + «. The new writer has turned to excellent account a close 
observation of the cleavage wrought by modern politics in the society of the midland and northern counties,’—A THEN ZUM 


STRANGE CASE of Dr. JEKYLL and Mr. HYDE. By Rosrrr 


Louis Stevenson. Fep. 8vo. 1s. sewed; 1s. 6d. cloth. 








London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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MEssRs, LONGMANS & $O.’S NEw BOOKS, 





NEw BOOK BY MR. FROVUDE. 


OCEANA; 


Or, ENGLAND AND HER COLONIES. 
By JAMES A. FROUDE. With Illustrations. 8vo. 18s. 


THE ROTIFERA 0; op ° WHEEL ANIMALCULES.’ By ©. T. 
Hopson, LL.D., assisted by P. H. Gossr, F.R.S. 6 Parts, 4to. 10s. 6d. each. [Part I. nearly ready. 
*,* This work will give a full account of the class Rotifera, illustrated by thirty Plates of coloured figures, drawn 


from life by the Authors, and including almost all the known British species. It will also contain descriptions and figures 
of the more important foreign species. 


SELECTED SPEECHES and ARGUMENTS of the Right Hon. 
THOMAS, BARON O’HAGAN. Edited by Gzoroz Tzztine. With Portrait, Svo. 16s. 


THE FIRST CENTURY of CHRISTIANITY. By Homersnam Cox, 
M.A., Judge of County Courts, Author of ‘ The Institutions of English Government,’ ‘ Antient 
Parliamentary Elections,’ &e. 8vo. 12s. [Jn a Sew days. 


MOVEMENTS of RELIGIOUS THOUGHT in BRITAIN 
during the NINETEENTH CENTURY: Being the Fifth Series of St. Giles’ Lectures. By 
Joun Tutxocn, D.D. LL.D. Senior Principal in the University of St. Andrews, and one of Her 
Majesty’s Chaplains in Ordinary in Scotland. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. half-bound roxburgh. 


THE BOOK of GENESIS. A new Translation from the Massoretic Text by 
FranGois Lenormant, Member of the Institute. Translated from the French, with an Intro- 
duction and Notes, by the Author of ‘ Mankind, their Origin and Destiny.’ 8vo. [/n a Jew days. 


*,* In this work the constituent elements of the text are divided, and the original documents used by the latest 
Reviser are for the first time restored. 


BUCKLE'’S (H. T.) MISCELLANEOUS and POSTHUMOUS 
KS. A New and Abridged Edition. Edited by Grant Arten. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 
#,% 4 rv new edition a selection has been made of all the more permanently valuable fragments and notes con- 


tained in the three volumes of BUCKLE’s ‘ Miscellanies,’ originally published under the editorial care of Miss HELEN 
'AYLOR. 


OUTLINES of the HISTORY of GREEK PHILOSOPHY. 
| coenanmge from = pny od P — Epwarp Zxiier by S. Frances ALtEyNe and 
‘VELYN ABBoTT. Crown 8vo. 10s 


HISTORY of PRICES since the YEAR 1850. By Micnazz G. 
MULHALL, Fellow of the Statistical Society and of the Society of Arts, Author of the ‘ Dic- 


tionary of Statistics,’ ‘The Balance-Sheet of the World, &c. With 8 Coloured Diagrams. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


HORSE and MAN: their Mutual Dependence and Duties. By 
the Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A. Author of ‘Homes without Hands’ &c. With 49 Anatomical and 
other Jllustrations. ‘8vo. 14s. 

*,* ILLUSTRATED STABLE MAXIMS. By the same Author. To be hung in Stables, for the use of 
Grooms and Stablemen, on sheet, price 4s 
‘ All the reforms recommended by Mr. Wood are so consonant to common-sense, that we wish every owner of a horse 


‘would read this excellent book. We are confident that in some point or other his horse would be grateful to him before 
a month had elapsed.’—ACADEMY. 


[Yearly ready. 








Now Reapy, price 6s. | Now Reavy. Price Srxpence. 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, ONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. 333. JANUARY. No. 39. JANUARY. 


z . ConrTENTs :— 
Contents : CHILDREN OF GIBEON. By WALTER BESANT. Pro- 
. ENGLAND, AFGHANISTAN, AND RUSSIA. LOGUE. BookI. CHaprsrs I., II. 
. BUTLER’S COPTIC CHURCHES OF EGYPT. SUNS AND METEORS. By RicHarp A. Proctor. 
. PAUL FRIEDMAN'S “ANNE BOLEYN. SEA-SPELLS. By D. J. ROBERTSON. 
. LIMITED LIABILIT A RUSTIC COMEDY. By P. ANDERSON GRAHAM. 
. THE FRENOE IN MADAGASCAR. ‘LA PRCHE AUX GOUJONS’ By R. E. PROTHERO. 
. VICTOR HU THE THIRD TIME. By J. ARBUTHNOT WILSON. 
3 CATHEDRAL GHAPTERS. HOW ACTORS FARED IN THE REIGN OF TERROR. 
+ PHGENICIAN ANTIQUITIES. By CHARLES HERVEY. 
. THE SCARCITY OF GOLD. AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By AnpREW LANG. 
<. POPULAR GOVERNMENT. THE ‘DONNA.’ I. BytheEpiror. Il. By Miss TRENCH. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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HISTORIC TOWNS. 


EDITED BY 


EK, A. FREEMAN, D.C.L. Regius Professor of Modern History at Oxford, 


AND THE 


Rev. WILLIAM HUNT, M.A. of Trinity College, Oxford. 











T]HE towns to be treated in these volumes will, as far as possible, be selected with reference to the 


special part they played in the general history of the kingdom. There are for instance the old 
Roman cities, restored in some cases after a period of ruin, and the old head-towns of shires sometimes 
the same as the Roman cities, sometimes different. There are towns, like Bristol in one age and Hull 
in another, which, without being heads of shires, rose to importance through commerce. There are 
again towns which gathered round a castle, an abbey, or a bishopric, as Windsor und Pontefract. 
St. Edmundsbury and Evesham, Wells and Lichfield. There are lastly towns which, from small import- 
ance in earlier times, have risen to greatness within the last two centuries, and have outstripped all 
the rest, with the single exception of London itself. And within these several classes, each of the 
greater towns has its special place in English history, derived from some distinctive character of its 
own. York, once imperial, then royal, has kept more than any other city the character of a local 
capital on to our own day. Exeter is the city which, as not becoming English till Christian times, 
has lived the most uninterrupted life, Roman, British, and English, while it has largely shared with 
York the character of an abiding local capital. Winchester is pre-eminently the city of both English 
and Norman Royalty. Carlisle is pre-eminently the abiding bulwark against the Scot, as Shrewsbury 
is against the Briton. Lincoln is the city of the Danish patriciate, for a long time the chief seat of 
intercourse with Northern Europe. The Cinque Ports, as a kind of armed confederation, connect the 
commercial and the naval history of England, and represent intercourse with France and the neigh- 
bouring lands, Oxford, standing on the borders of two ancient kingdoms, naturally became a favourite 
meeting-place for the kingdom into which the two were merged, and was, for the same reason, the 
fitting seat of an University. Coventry is remarkable as the only one among the towns clustering 
round castles and churches which rose to much importance in other days. Among those towns whose 
importance is more modern, and which have outstripped their elders, there is a difference of character 
between Birmingham, whose greatness is wholly modern, Liverpool, which has a long municipal and 
parliamentary history, and Manchester, which though rising to first-rate importance only in later days, 
has a history which goes back to the very earliest times. The object of this series, in dealing with 
such towns and groups of towns as may be chosen for illustration, will be mainly to bring out the 
general historic position of each. The purely local history of each place, municipal and ecclesiastical, 
while not neglected, will be dealt with chiefly as it throws light on its general position. It is hoped 
that the series may in this way serve at once to clothe local objects and events with greater and more 
intelligent interest, by showing their connection with the general history of the country, and on the 
other hand’ to throw light on the general history of the country itself which is so largely made up of 
the history of its several towns and districts. 
The volumes will be printed in small 8vo. and will contain about 216 pages. Maps and plans 
will be given where necessary. 








Volumes in preparation: 


MANCHESTER _..... ve ne By Georce Sarnrssury. 
LONDON ... sik sik sn _ By W. J. Lorrie. 
EXETER _... sas ‘ee see ee By E. A. Freeman. 
ST. ANDREWS ... Sn he dies By Anprew Lane. 
CINQUE PORTS ... ‘an iy we By Professor Burrows. 
OXFORD _... dca be we se By C. W. Boasz. 
WINCHESTER _... - sa sa By Dean Kitcuin. 
CARLISLE ... bas is is ~~ By Canon CREIGHTON. 
BRISTOL ... he ms a sais By Rev. W. Honr. 
LINCOLN _... ie eis dies i By Precentor VENABLES- 
COLCHESTER. _.... ie “ eee By Rev. E. L. Currs. 
YORK... ‘ie on sins ass ws By Canon Rarne. 
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‘CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


LIFE and TIMES of STEIN; N; or, GERMANY and PRUSSIA in the NAPOLEONIC 


AGE. By J. R SEELEY, M.A., Regius Professor of Modern History in the University of Cambridge. With 
Portraits a 3 vols, demy 8vo. Now reduced to 30s. (originally published at 48s.) 
*In a notice of this kind scant justice can x done toa ‘ lish: 1 f pardonabl i seein 
work like the one before us; no short résumé cn give even Sugtinen wis fl very enahe puite at e 


the most meagre notion of the contents of these volumes, | of their countrymen undertake to write the history of 
which contain no page that is superfluous, ed none that is | ® Period from the investigation of which even laborious 
uninteresting.’ —-ATHEN ©UM. Germans are apt to shrink.’-—TIMES. 


The UNIVERSITY of CAMBRIDGE from the EARLIEST TIMES to the ROYAL 


INJUNCTIONS of 1535. By J. B. Mutuincer, M.A., Lecturer on History and Librarian to St. John’s College. 
Part I. Demy 8vo. (734 pp.) 12s, Part Il. From the Royal Injunctions of 1535 to the Accession of Charles the 
First. Demy 8vo. 18s. 


* The entire work is a model of accurate and industrious * Mr. Mullinger displays an admirable thoroughness in his 

scholarship.’—NOTES AND QUERIES. work. Nothing could be more exhaustive and conscientious 
than his method.’'—TIMEs, 

SCHOLAE ACADEMICAE: Some Account of the Studies at the English Univer- 

sities in the Eighteenth Century. By CHRISTOPHER WorpDsworrtH, M.A., Fellow of Peterhouse; Author of ‘Social 


Life at the Pike). Universities in the Eighteenth Century.’ Demy 8vo. Now reduced to 10s. 6d. (originally 
pblished at 15s, 


The GROWTH of ENGLISH INDUSTRY and COMMERCE. By W. Cunnincuam, 


B.!),,lateDeputy to theKnightbridge Professor in the University of Cambridge. With Maps and Charts. Crown 8vo, 12s. 


The DESPATCHES of EARL GOWER, English Ambassador at the Court of 


Versailles from June 1790 to August 1792. to which are added the Despatches of Mr. Lindsay and Mr. Munro, and 
the Diary of Lord a in vag 4 Naan July and August 1791. By Oscar Brownine, M.A., Fellow of 
Kine’s College, Cambridg: y 8vo. 


The LITERATURE “of the FRENCH RENAISSANCE. An Introductory Essay. 


By A. A. TILLEY, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of King’s College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘From SHAKESPEARE to POPE’; An Inquiry into the Causes and Phenomena 


of tre Rise of Classical Poetry in England. By Epmunp Gossr, M.A., Clark Lecturer in English Literature at 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 6s, 


The INFLUENCE of the ROMAN LAW on the LAW of ENGLAND. Being 


the Yorke Prize Essay for 1884. By T. E. Scrutron,M.A. Demy 8vo. 10s. éd. 


The ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY of the UNIVERSITY and COLLEGES of 
CAMBRIDGE. By the late Professor WiLiIs, M.A. With numerous Maps, Plans, and Illustrations. Continued to 
the Present Time, and Edited by Jonn WILLIS CLaRk, M.A., formeriy Fellow of Trinity College, nea ' 

- Nearly ready. 

London: C. J. CLAY & SON, , Cambridge T University Press Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane. 


WORKS BY LIONEL S, BEALE, M.B., F.R.S. 


Professor of the Principles and Practice of Medicine in a s College, London ; 
and Physician to King’s College 


HOW TO WORK WITH THE MICROSCOPE. Fifth Edition. 


Containing 100 Plates, and more than 500 pages of Text. 21s. (HARRISON, Pall Mall). [Nearly ready, 














Second Edition, much Enlarged. Now ready, pp. 275, 5s. 


ON SLIGHT AILMENTS; their Nature and Treatment. 
THE MICROSCOPE IN MEDICINE. The Fourth Edition. Upwards 


of 500 Illustrations. Pp. 550. 21s, 


AN INTRODUCTION TO MEDICINE AND PHYSIOLOGY: 


BIOPLASM. 6s. 6d. 
DISEASE GERMS; and on the Treatment of Diseases caused by them. With 
Observations on the Value of "Alcohol in ; ever. A few — of Parts I. and II. remains. 
‘ow ready, pp. 270, 


URINARY AND RENAL DERANGEMENTS, AND CAL- 


CULOUS DISORDERS. On Treatment. 


ONE HUNDRED URINARY DEPOSITS. Iz Eight Sheets. With 


Directions for the Chemical and Microscopical Examination of Urine, Urinary Deposits, and Calculi. 5s. 


KIDNEY DISEASES, URINARY DEPOSITS, AND CAL- 


CULOUS DISORDERS. Text only , lbs. (4 New Edition preparing. 


LIFE THEORIES AND RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. Plates, 5s. 6d. 
PROTOPLASM. Fourth Edition, enlarged, numerous Plates. (Preparing. 
ON LIFE AND ON vErae ACTION IN HEALTH AND 


DISEASE. 5s, 


London: J. & A. CHURCHILL. Philadelphia : LINDSAY & BLAKISON. 
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STANDARD BOOKS FOR JHE LIBRARY. 


CONYBEARE and HOWSON’S LIFE and EPISTLES of ST. 
PAUL... Copiously Illustrated with Steel Plates, Landscapes, Coins, Maps, &c. 
LIBRARY EDITION. With Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts. 2 vols. square crown 8vo. 21s. 
STUDENT'S EDITION. Revised and Condensed. With 46 Illustrations and Maps. 
1 vol. crown 8vo. 78. 6d. 


EDERSHEIW’S (Dr.) LIFE and TIMES of JESUS the 
MESSIAH. 2 vols. &vo. 42s. 


JAMESON’S (Mrs.) LEGENDS of the SAINTS and MARTYRS. 
With 19 Etchings and 187 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8vo. 31s. 6 
JAMESON’S (Mrs.) LEGENDS of the MADONNA, the Virgin 
—— - _- in Sacred and Legendary Art. With 27 Etchings and 165 Woodcuts, 
vol, 8vo. 21s 


JAMESON’S (Mrs.) LEGENDS of the MONASTIC ORDERS. 
With 11 Etchings and 88 Woodcuts. 1 vol. 8vo. 21s. 

JAMESON’S (Mrs.) HISTORY of the SAVIOUR, His Types 
weather mata Completed by Lady Eastrake. With 13 Etchings ‘and 281 Woodcuts. 
2 vols, 8vo. 42s 

JUSTINIAN’S INSTITUTES; Latin Text, chiefly that of Huscnxe, with 


English Introduction, Translation, Notes, and Summary. By Tuomas C. Sanpars, M.A., 
Barrister-at-Law.* 8vo. 18s. 


LUBBOCK’S (Sir JOHN) ORIGIN of CIVILIZATION and 
the PRIMITIVE CONDITION of MAN. 8vo. Woodcuts, 18s. 


MILL'S (JOHN STUART) PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL 


ECONOMY. Liprary Epition, 2 vols. 8vo. 30s, Psopxir’s Eprrion, 1 vol. crown 8vv. 5s. 


MILL’S (JOHN STUART) SYSTEM of LOGIC, Ratiocinative 
and Inductive. Lrsrary Eprrion, 2 vols. 8vo. 25s. Peorre’s Eprrion, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 5s. 


MULLER’S (Prof. MAX) LECTURES on the SCIENCE of 
LANGUAGE. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 16s, 


BookKS OF REFHRRANCEH. 
BRANDE’S DICTIONARY of SCIENCE, LITERATURE, and 


ART; comprising the Definitions and Derivations of the Scientific Terms in general use, 
together with the History and Description of the Scientitic Principles of nearly every branch of 
Human Knowledge. Fourth Edition, reconstructed by the late Professor Branpz, F.R.S. (the 
Author) and the Rev. Sir G. W. Cox, Bart. M.A. 3 vols. 8vo. 63s. 


CATES’S (W. L. R.) DICTIONARY of GENERAL BIO- 
GRAPHY. Fourth Edition, with Supplement, brought down to the end of 1884. 8vo. cloth, 
28s., half-bound russia, 35s. The Supplement, 1881-4, price 2s. 6d. 


GWILT’S (JOSEPH) ENCYCLOPZDIA of ARCHITECTURE, 


Historical, Theoretical, and Practical. By Joszpx Gwitt, F.S.A. Illustrated with 1,700 
Engravings on Wood. New Edition, revised by Wyatt Papwortu. 8vo. 52s. 6d. 


JOHNSTON’S (KEITH) GENERAL DICTIONARY of GEO- 
GRAPHY, Descriptive, Physical, Statistical, and Historical; a complete Gazetteer of the 
World. Medium 8vo. 42s. 


M‘CULLOCH’S (J. R.) DICTIONARY of COMMEPCE and 
COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION. Re-Edited (1882), with a Supplement containing the most 
Recent Information, by A. J. Wirson. With 48 Maps, Charts, and Plans. Medium 8vo. 63s. 


QUAIN’S (Dr.) DICTIONARY of MEDICINE. Including General 
Pathology, General Therapeutics, Hygiene, and the Diseases peculiar to Women and Children. 
With 138 Woodcuts. Medium 8vo. 31s. 6d. cloth, or 40s. half-russia ; to be had also in 2 vols. 
34s. cloth. 


BOGET’S (P. M.) THESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS and 
PHRASES, Classified and Arranged so as to facilitate the Expression of Ideas and Assist in 
Literary Composition. Crown 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


URE’S (Dr.) DICTIONARY of ARTS, MANUFACTURES, 


and MINES. Seventh Edition, re-written and enlarged by RK. Hunt, F.R.S. With 2,064 
Woodcuts. 4 vols. medium 8vo. £7. 7s. 
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STANDARD HISTORICAL WORKS. 


BY LORD MACAU LAY. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM THE ACCESSION OF JAMES THE 


Student’s Edition, 2 vols, crown 8vo. 12s. Cabinet Edition, 8 vols. post 8vo, 48s, 
People’s Edition, 4 vols, crown 8vo. 16s, Library Edition, 5 vols. 8vo. £4. 
CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS :— 
Student’s Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. Cabinet Edition, 4 vols. post 8vo, 24s. 
People’s Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 8s. Library Edition, 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 
CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS, WITH LAYS OF ANCIENT 
ROME, complete in One Volume : 
Authorised Edition, crown 8vo. 2s. 6d., or 3s. 6d. gilt edges. 
Popular Edition, crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME :— 
Tilustrated by G. Scharf, fep. 4to. 10s. 6d, 
Illustrated by J. R. Weguelin, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth extra, gilt edges. 
Cabinet Edition, post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
THE COMPLETE WORKS OF LORD MACAULAY. Edited by his Sister, 
ady TREVELYAN. 
Cabinet Edition, 16 vols, Post 8vo. £4. 16s. | Library Edition, with Portrait, 8 vols. demy 8vo. £5. 5s. 


BY JAMES A. FROUDE. 


THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, FRoM THE FALL OF WOLSEY 
TO THE DEFEAT OF THE SPANISH ARMAD 
Cabinet Edition, 12 vols. crown 8vo. £3, 12s. | Popular Edition, 12 vols. ‘crown 8vo. £2. 2s. 


THE ENGLISH IN IRELAND IN THE BIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
Cabinet Edition, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 1 


SHORT STUDIES ON GREAT SUBJECTS. 


Cabinet Edition, 4 vols. crown 8vo. 24s. 


BY W. E. H. LECKY. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. Vols. 
1-4, 8vo. 1700-1784. £3, 12s. 


THE HISTORY OF EUROPEAN MORALS FROM AUGUSTUS TO 


CHARLEMAGNE, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 16s. 


HISTORY OF THE RISE AND INFLUENCE OF THE SPIRIT OF 
RATIONALISM IN EUROPE, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 16s. 


LEADERS OF PUBLIC OPINION IN IRELAND. Swrrr, Ftoop, Grarray, 


O'CONNELL. Crown 8vo. 78, 6 


GARDINER’S (S. R.) THE HISTORY OF 1 ENGLAND, FROM THE 
ACCESSION OF JAMES I. TO THB OUTBREAK OF THE GREAT CIVIL WAR. Cabinet Edition, 10 vols. 


WALPOLE’S (SPENCER) HISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM THE CON- 
CLUSION OF THE GREAT WAR IN 1815 TO THE YEAR 1841. 3 vols. 8vo. £2. 14s. 


MAY’S (SIR T. ERSKINE) THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND SINCE THE ACCKSSION OF GEORGE III. 1760-1870. 3% vols. crown 8vo, 18s, 


MAY’S {are T. ERSKINE) DEMOCRACY IN EUROPE: a History. 2 vols. 


8vo. 3: 


DE TOCQUEVILLE’S (A.) DEMOCRACY IN AMERICA. Translated by H. 


REEVE. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 1 


ARNOLD’S (DR.) INTRODUCTORY LECTURES ON MODERN HISTORY, 
Delivered in 1441 and 1842. 8vo. 7s, 6d. 


BUCKLE’S (H. T.) HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION IN ENGLAND AND 
FRANCE, SPAIN AND SCOTLAND. (Cabinet Edition. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 24s. ‘ 


EWALD’S (PROF. H.) HISTORY OF ISRAEL. Translated from the German. 
Is. I1.-V. 8vo, £3.3s. Vol. VI. Christ and his Times. 8vo.16s. Vol. VII. The Apostolic Age, 8vo. 21s. 


VREEMAI S (E. A.) THE HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF EUROPE, 
With 65 Maps. 2 vols. 8vo. 31s, 6d. 


CREIGHTON’S (REV. M.) HISTORY OF THE PAPACY DURING THE 
REFORMATION. Vols. 1. and Il, 1378-1464, 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 


MERIV ALE’S (DEAN) HISTORY OF THE ROMANS UNDER THE 
EMPIRE. 8 vols. post 8vo. 48s, 


MAXWELL’S (SIR W. STIRLING) DON JOHN OF AUSTRIA: or, Passages 
from the History of the Sixteenth Century, 1547-1578, With numerous Illustrations engraved on Wood, taken 
from Authentic Contemporary Sources. Library Edition. 2 vols. royal 8vo. 42s. 


LEWES’S (GEORGE H.) THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY, FROM 
THALES TO COMTE. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 


London : LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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HISTORICAL WORKS For SCHOOLS &, 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS HISTORICAL ATLAS. Edited by C. Consrck, M.A. 


late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge ; Assistant-Master at Harrow School. 101 Maps and Plaus (53 Coloured). 
Post 4to. 5s, 

















The idea of publishing this Historical Atlas has arisen naturally as the Series of ‘Epochs of Modern History’ approaches 
completion, Each volume is fully furnished with Maps and Plans on a fairly uniform scale, and these, when collected, 
form of themselves a series of historical maps in which the gaps are not very numerous. The principles that have been 
followed are mainly two—never to sacrifice clearness jor the sake of detail, and to let each map deal with one period only. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 





‘Mr. COLBECK, who is well known as editor of the ‘ Epochs of Modern History,’ has led in producing an atlas 
which, for all practical purposes, must rapidly supersede ali others. It is handy in size, extremely moderate in price, and 
contains over a hundred maps, clearly engraved, and thoroughly attractive in appearance. .... We cannot too highly 
recommend this atlas to all historical students.—TaE OxroRD REVIEW. 


* This atlas is very far beyond anything hitherto available in England.’—SaTurpay REVIEW. 





GENERAL HISTORY OF ROME, from the Foundation of the City to the Fall of 


Augustulus, B.c. 753—A.D. 476. By the Very Rev. CHARLES MERIVALE, D.D. Dean of Ely. With Five Maps. Crown 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 


SCHOOL HISTORY OF ROME. Abridged from Dean Mertvatn’s General History 


of Rome, with the sanction of the Author, by C. PULLER, M.A. With Thirteen full-page Maps. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE FALL OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC; a Short History of the Last Century 


of the Roman Commonwealth. By the Very Rev. CHARLES MERIVALK, D.D. Dean of Ely. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 


THE CHILD’S FIRST HISTORY OF ROME. By E. M. Sewett. Uniform with 


‘A First History of Greece,’ by the same Author. New Edition. Fep. 2s. 6¢.—QUESTIONS by PARKHURST, 1s. 


A GENERAL HISTORY OF GREECE: from the Earliest Period to the Death of 


Alexander the Great ; with a Sketch of the Sabsequent History to the Present Time. By the Rev. Sir G. W. Cox, 
Bart., M.A. With 11 Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


A FIRST HISTORY OF GREECE. By E. M. Sewett, Author of ‘Amy Herbert.’ 


Uniform with ‘ The Child's First History of Rome,’ by the same Author. New Edition, revised. Fep. 8vo. 3s, 6d. 


A POPULAR HISTORY OF FRANCE: from the Earliest Times to the Death of 


Louis XIV. By E. M. Sewki1, Author of ‘Amy Herbert.’ With 8 Coloured Maps. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


CARTHAGE AND THE CARTHAGINIANS. By R. Bosworth Samira, M.A. 


Second Edition. Maps, Plans, and Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 10s, 6d 


A STUDENTS MANUAL OF THE HISTORY OF INDIA, from the Earliest 


Period to the Present Time. By Colonel Meapows Taytor, C.S.I. M.R.AS, M.R,1.A. &c. Fifth Edition, Maps. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


MAUNDER’S HISTORICAL TREASURY: comprising a General Introductory Outline 


of Universal History, Ancient and Modern, and a Series of separate Histories of every principal Nation that exists ; 


their Rise, Progress, and Present Condition, the Moral and Social Character of their respective Inhabitants, their 
Manners and Customs, &c. Fep. 8vo, 6s. 


OUTLINE OF ENGLISH HISTORY, B.C. 55—A.D. 1880. By S. R. Garpiver, 


LL.D, Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. With 96 Woodcuts and Maps. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


‘No manual of English History for children lately published can compare with this little book, which will be heartily 
welcomed by all interested in education. That which above all distinguishes it is the remarkable fairness with which: 
the author deals with those subjects which are too ofren misrepresented irom political or religious bias. The rare 
sense of justice is apparent throughout, but strikingly so in those chapters which deal with monasteries and with the 
Reformation. The simple language, the clear explanations of difficulties, and the excellent maps, add to the value of 


the book, which is not only the work of a scholar, but of one who evidently sympathises with the children for whom he 
writes. ACADEMY. 


A CLASS-BOOK HISTORY OF ENGLAND, designed for the Use of Students 
preparing for the University Local Examinations or for the London University Matriculation, and for the Higher 


Classes of Elementary Schools, By the Rev. D. Morris, B.A, Thirty-sixth Thousand. With Maps and Woodcuts. 
Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


A PRIMER OF THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT, for the 


use of Colleges, Schools, and Private Students. By SHELDON Amos, M.A. Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged, 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


HISTORICAL OUTLINE OF THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. By Davin W. 


RANNIE. Second Edition, enlarged. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


ESSENTIALS OF ENGLISH HISTORY : containing a Concise History of England, 


a Systematic View of Important Events, Dates, Battles, Sieges, Treaties, Institutions, Eminent Men, &c. By the 
Rev. W. E, LirrLEwoop, M.A. The Eighth Edition. Fep. $vo. 3s. 








London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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HISTORICAL WORKS For SCHOOLS &c, 


EPOCHS OF ANCIENT HISTORY. 


Edited by the Rev. Sir G. W. Cox, Bart. M.A. and by C. Sanxey, M.A. Ten Volumes, fep. 8vo. 
with Maps, price 2s. 6d. each vol. 


The Gracchi, Marius, and Sulla. By | The Rise of the Macedonian Empire. 
A. H. BEESLY, M.A. Assistant-Master, Marlborough By ARTHUR M. CURTEIS, M.A. formerly Fellow of 
College. With 2 Maps. Trinity College, Oxford. With 8 Maps. 


THE Sesisition of us Cathe wet Asaenaating | ROME to its Capture by the Gauls. _ By 


WILHELM [HNE, Author of * History of Rome.’ With 
of DomiriAn. By the Rev. W. WoLFE C M.A, 
With 2 Coloured Maps. spiey Th yn “ irat By the V 
The Roman Empire of the Second Cen- © Homan iFlumvirates. Dy the very 
tury, or the ry the ANTONINEs. By the “4 Rev. CHARLES MERIVALE, D.D. Dean of Ely. With 
W. Wotve Capes, M.A. With 2 Coloured Maps. ® Coloured Map. 
The Athenian Empire from the Flight | The Spartan and Theban Supremacies. 
of XeRxkEs to the Fall of Athens, By the Rev. Sir By CHARLES SANKEY, M.A. Joint-Edivor of the Series, 


G. W. Cox, Bart. M.A, Joint-Editor of the Series. Assistant-Master in Marlborough College. With 
With 5 Maps. 5 Maps. 


The Greeks and the Persians. By the | Rome and Carthage, the Punic Wars. 
Rev. Sir G. W. Cox, Bart. M.A. Joint-Editor of the By R. BosworTu »MirH, M.A. Assistant-Master, 
Series, With 4 Coloured Maps, Harrow School, With 9 Maps and Plans. 


EPOCHS OF MODERN HISTORY. 


Edited by C. Corpecx, M.A. 16 vols. fep. 8vo. with Maps, price 2s. 6d. each vol. 
The Normans in Europe. By Rev. A. H. ; The Thirty Years’ War, 1618-1648. By 


JOHNSON, M.A. late Fellow of All Souls College, SAMUEL RaWsON GARDINER, Fellow of All Souls 
Oxford ; Historicai Lecturer to Trinity, St. John’s, College, Oxford. With a Coloured Map. 
Pembroke, and Wadham Colleges. With 3 Maps. 


The Crusades. By the Rev. Sir G. W. Cox, | The First Two Stuarts and the Puritan 

Bart. M.A. late Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford ; Revolution, 1603-1660. by SAMUEL Rawson GaR- 

= of the ‘Aryan Mythology’ &c. With a pivER, Author of ‘ The Thirty Years’ War, 1618-1648. 
Coloured Map. With 4 Coloured Maps. 


The Beginning of the Middle Ages. By | The Fall of the Stuarts; and Western 
R. W.Cuurcn, D.D. Dean of St. Paut’s and Honorary Europe from 1678 to 1697, By the Rev. EDWARD 
Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. With 3 Coloured Hak, M.A. Assistant-Master at Eton. With 11 
Maps. | Maps and Plans. 

The Early Plantagenets. By W. Srupss, | the Age of Anne. By E. F. Morris, M.A. 
D.D. Bishop of Chester. With 2 Coloured Maps. of Lincoln College, Oxford ; Professor of English «c. 

Edward the Third. By the Rev. W. War- at the University of Melbourne. With 7 Maps and 
BURTON, M.A. late Fellow e. All oe. See. lans. 

Oxford; Her Majesty’s Senior Inspector of Schools. 
With 3 Coloured Maps and 3 Genealogical Tables. The Early Hanoverians. By E. E. Meuse, 

The Houses of Laneaster and York: f.A. Professor of English &c. at the University 
with the CONQUEST and LOSS of FRANCE. | By sehoume, (On Jan. 20, 
JAMES GAIRDNER, of the Public Record Office, Editor Frederick the Great and the Seven 
of ‘The Paston Letters’ &c. With 5 Coloured Maps. Years’ War. By F. W. Lonaw+N, of Balliol College, 

The Era of the Protestant Revolution. Oxford. With 2 Maps. 

By F. SzeBoum, Author of ‘ The Oxford ‘ormers— 
Colet, Erasmus, More.’ With 4 Coloured Maps and The War of American Independence, 
12 Diagrams on Wood. ane tte =. A t.. LuDLow, Barrister-at-Law, 

The Age of Elizabeth. By the Rev. M. 

Cr - M.A. LL.D. Dixie Professor of Ecclesi- | The French Revolution, 1789-1795. By 
astical History in the University of Cambridge. With Mrs. S&S. R. GARDINER, Author of ‘The Struggle 
5 Maps and 4 Genealogical Tables. Against Absolute Monarchy.” With 7 Maps. 


EPOCHS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 


Edited by the Rev. Manpett Crerenton, M.A, 
Powell’s Early England to the Norman | Gardiner’s (Mrs.) Struggle against Abso- 
Conquest. Price 1s. lute Monarchy, 1603 to 1688. Price 9d. 


mee 47 Pn gg 9 Continental Rowley’s Settlement of the Constitution, 
1066-1216. Price 9d. from 1689 to 1784. Price 9d. 


People and the ’ 
Rowley’s Else of ce the es Charter to Taneock s England during the American 


the Accession of Henry VII. 1215-1485. Price 9d. and European Wars, from 1765 to 1820. Price 9d. 


Creighton’s (Rev. M.) Tudors and the Browning's ! Modern England, from 1820 
Reformation, 1485-1603. Price 9d. to 1874. 


*,* Complete in One Volume, with 27 Tables and Pedigrees, pre 23 chad Fep. 8vo. price 5s. 
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PREFATORY NOTE 


T has long been matter of observation and regret that in 
England, alone among the great countries of Europe, 
there does not exist any periodical organ dedicated to the 
study of history. Although the number of persons engaged 
in this study is large and constantly increasing ; although the 
work done is as thorough in quality as that even of the 
Germans, and probably larger in quantity than that of 
the French or Italians; although historical schools of much 
promise have lately been developed at our universities, 
English historians have not yet, like those of other countries, 
associated themselves in the establishment of any academy or 
other organisation, nor founded any journal to promote their 
common object. Besides the thirty-five millions of the United 
Kingdom, there is in America and the British colonies and 
dependencies an English-speaking population of nearly seventy 
millions, who form, for the purposes of literature, learning, 
and science, virtually one people with the inhabitants of the 
old country. Among these outlying English also (though 
America has periodicals treating of her own history) there is 
no organ which concerns itself with history in general, or 
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appeals to an audience of the whole race. The need of some — 
such journal is therefore evident ; and there is a correspond- 
ing prospect of usefulness and success for one which shall 
bring to a focus the light now scattered through many minor 
publications, none of them devoted to this special purpose, 
which shall present a full and critical record of what is 
being accomplished in the field of history, and become 
the organ through which those who desire to make known 
the progress of their researches will address their fellow- 
labourers. 

The principles by which the promoters of the HisToricaL 
REVIEW are guided, and the methods whereby they seek to 
apply those principles, will best appear from the contents of 
the first few issues... But there are several questions likely 
to be asked by the readers of the present number, to which 
an answer may properly be given at the outset. 

One of these questions reiates to the conception which 
the promoters form of history. Is the Review intended to 
deal with political history only, or also with the develop- 
ment of various branches of civilisation—with the history, 
for example, of religion and the church, of language, 
literature, and art, of metaphysics and the sciences of 
nature ? 

Two views prevail concerning the scope of history. One 
regards it, to use the expression of an eminent living writer, 
as being concerned solely with states, so that (in the words 


of another distinguished contemporary) ‘history is past 


politics, and politics is present history.’ The other, which 
has found illustrious exponents from Herodotus downwards, 
conceives it to be a picture of the whole past, including 
everything that man has either thought or wrought. Of 
these views the former appears to us narrow, and therefore 


misleading ; the latter so wide as to become vague, fixing no 
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definite limit to the province of history as bordering on 


other fields of learning. It seems better to regard history 


as the record of human action, and of thought only in 
its direct influence upon action. States and politics will 
therefore be the chief part of its subject, because the acts 
of nations and of the individuals who have played a great 
part in the affairs of nations have usually been more im- 
portant than the acts of private citizens. But when 
history finds a private citizen who, like Socrates or St. 
Paul or Erasmus or Charles Darwin, profoundly influ- 
ences other men from his purely private station, she is 
concerned with him as the source of such influence no less 
than with a legislator or a general. History therefore 
occupies herself with theology or metaphysics or natural 
science not as independent branches of inquiry, but only in 
their bearing on the acts of men. She deals with language 
as an evidence of the relations of races to one another, or as 
a force in uniting or disjoining them. She finds in literature 
and art illustrations of the productive power and the taste 
of a nation, and notes the effect they exercise in developing 
national life. An historical review ought therefore, it is 
submitted, by no means to limit itself to mere political 
history, but to receive from the students of each special 
department such light as they can throw upon the whole 
life of man in the past. Nor is it difficult in practice to 
draw the line between what belongs to general history, thus 
conceived, and what is proper for a specialist journal. For 
instance, a minute account of the diggings at Troy or Tiryns 
would be fitter for an archeological magazine than for these 
pages, but we should be prompt to notice any discovery 
which bore upon the worth of Homer’s evidence regarding 
prehistoric Greece. A discussion of the meaning of a passage 
in Cicero about the constitution of Rome would fall within 
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our province if the point involved were of importance to a 
knowledge of that constitution, but not if it merely brought 
out some peculiarity in Latin syntax or in the use of Latin 
words. An article setting forth the views of Aquinas or 
Occam on the relations of the civil to the ecclesiastical 
power might be accepted, while one dealing with the meta- 
physics or theology of those thinkers would be deemed 
unsuitable. It need scarcely be added that we should draw 
no distinction between ancient and modern history, nor 
(subject to the above limitation as to theology) between 
civil and ecclesiastical. 

How will the Historica Review avoid the suspicion of 
partisanship in such political or ecclesiastical questions as 
are still burning questions, because they touch issues pre- 
sently contested ? 

It will avoid this danger by refusing contributions which 
argue such questions with reference to present controversy. 
The object of history is to discover and set forth facts, and he 
who confines himself to this object, forbearing acrimonious 
language, can usually escape the risk of giving offence. 
Some topics it will be safer to eschew altogether. In others 
fairness may be shown by allowing both sides an equal 
hearing. But our main reliance will be on the scientific 
spirit which we shall expect from contributors likely to 
address us. An article on the character and career of Sir 
Robert Peel will be welcome, so long as it does not advocate 
or deprecate the policy of protective tariffs; and President 
Andrew Jackson may properly be praised or blamed if the 
writer’s purpose be neither to assail nor to recommend, 


with President Cleveland in his eye, the system of party 
appointments to office. Recognising the value of the light 
which history may shed on practical problems, we shall not 
hesitate to let that light be reflected from our pages, when- 
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ever we can be sure that it is dry light, free from any tinge 
of partisanship. 

Will the Historica, Review address itself to professed 
and, so to speak, professional students of history, or to the 
person called the ‘ general reader’ ? 

It will address itself to both, though its chief care will 
be for the former. It will, we hope and intend, contain no 
article which does not, in the Editor’s judgment, add some- 
thing to knowledge, i.e. which has not a value for the trained 
historian. No allurements of style will secure insertion for a 
popular réchauffé of facts already known or ideas already 
suggested. On the other hand, an effort will be made to 
provide in every number some articles, whether articles on 
a question, an epoch, or a personage, or reviews of books, 
which an educated man, not specially conversant with 
history, may read with pleasure and profit. We shall seek 
to accomplish this not so much by choosing topics certain 
to attract as by endeavouring to have even difficult topics 
treated with freshness and point. So far from holding 
that true history is dull, we believe that dull history is 
usually bad history, and shall value those contributors most 
highly who can present their researches in a lucid and 


effective form. More than in any other countries there is a 


public in England and America which, without possessing 


an exact knowledge of history, heartily enjoys it and 
desires to be set in the way of understanding its critical 
processes. We believe that history, in an even greater 
degree than its votaries have as yet generally recognised, is 
the central study among human studies, capable of illumi- 
nating and enriching all the rest. And this is one of the 
reasons why we desire, while pursuing it for its own sake in 
a calm and scientific spirit, to make this Review so far as 


possible a means of interesting thinking men in historical 
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study, of accustoming them to its methods of inquiry, and 
of showing them how to appropriate its large results. 

The Historica, Review belongs to and represents no 
particular school of opinion or set of men. It has received 
promises of aid from nearly all the most zealous and famous 
labourers in the field it has chosen. It invites the co-opera- 
tion of all who love historic truth and are striving to find it. 
Although Englishmen and Americans are chiefly occupied 
with the history of their own countries, yet the annals of 
the Mediterranean nations of antiquity, of the nearer and 


farther East, of the whole foreign world, medizval and 


modern, will be duly cared for; and the help of eminent 
historians in Germany, France, Italy, and the Scandinavian 
countries will be welcomed to complete the universal record 
which the HisroricaL Review will endeavour to lay before its 
readers. 





German Schools of History 


ACAULAY once lamented that there were no German historians 
in his time worthy of the name; and now M. Darmesteter tells 
us that they are ahead of other nations by twenty years. A per- 
plexed person might read Professor Wegele’s ‘Deutsche Historio- 
graphie’! without being quite sure which is right. Nine-tenths of 
his volume are devoted to the brave men who lived before Agamem- 
non, and the chapter on the rise of historical science, the only one 
which is meant for mankind, begins at page 975, and is the last. 
Before this century the Germans had scarcely reached the common 
level even in the storage of erudition. Their provincial histories 
could not be compared with those of Burgundy, of Brittany, or of 
Languedoc ; they had nothing equal to the Annals of Bologna or of 
Milan, to Mamachi’s ‘ Life of Saint Dominic,’ or even to Secousse’s 
‘Charles of Navarre.’ History was subordinate to other things, to 
divinity, philosophy, and law; and the story worth telling would be 
the process of emancipation by which the servant of many masters 
rose to be.a master over them, and having become a law to itself 
imposed it on others. The beginning was made by Niebuhr, and 
none of those who followed and strengthened the powerful impulse 
which he gave rival the best of their countrymen in perspicuity 
and grace. 

When Germans assert that their real supremacy rests with their 
historians, they mean it in the sense of Bentley and Colebrooke, not 
of Machiavelli and Saint-Simon, in the sense in which the bishop 
of Durham and Sir Henry Maine take the lead in England, the 
sense in which M. Fustel de Coulange calls history the most arduous 
of the sciences. . A famous scholar, enumerating the models of his- 
torical excellence, named Humboldt, Savigny, Grimm, and Ritter, 
not one of whom had ever written history proper, in the common, 
classical, literary use of the term. 

The better part of the ground has been occupied already by 
those who have celebrated German achievement in other branches 
of literature. Neander, Boeckh, Baur, Schwegler, Lassen have 


1 Geschichte der deutschen Historiographie. Von Dr. Franz X. von Wegele. 
Munich: Oldenbourg, 1885. 
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their record elsewhere. Excepting Niebuhr and Ranke, Professor 
Wegele has had to deprive himself of his best materials. The divi- 
sion of labour removes almost every man who was an historian and 
something more. 

Historical writing was old, but historical thinking was new in 
Germany when it sprang from the shock of the French Revolution. 
Condemnation of history had been the strongest plank in the plat- 
form of 1789. The evils exposed in the cahievs were not accidents 
of the age, but the bequest of malignant forces at work for cen- 
turies. Irresponsible power, the caprice of war, slavery, intolerance, 
arbitrary arrest, the deadly prison, the inhuman aggravation of the 
pains of death, had been the steady produce of elaborate design. 
The men who struck at the misery inflicted by traditional authority 
believed no dogma so firmly as that of the folly of their ancestors. 
The supreme object of their striving was to depose and to 
degrade a tyrant who, at his best, was blind and ignorant and 
cruel, and who, moreover, was dead. Their sternest resolve was 
that generations of astrologers, sorcerers, and torturers, of legis- 
lators unable to read, of sovereigns only able to kill, that the 
wisdom of the code noir and the statute book of George II should 
not be suffered to reign over Watt and Hunter, over Lavoisier 
and Laplace, Smith and Kant; and the most vigorous of the revo- 
lutionary thinkers, Jefferson and Sieyés, studied both to banish 
the past and to prevent the present from again overshadowing the 
future. It was under this flag that the armies conquered Germany, 
destroying and transforming, and left no institution standing but 
the monarchy of Frederic the Great. 

The romantic reaction which began with the invasion of 1794 
was the revolt of outraged history. The nation fortified itself 
against the new ideas by calling up the old, and made the ages of 
faith and of imagination a defence from the age of reason. Whereas 
the pagan Renaissance was the artificial resurrection of a world long 
buried, the romantic Renaissance revived the natural order and 
restored the broken links from end to end. Itinculeated sympathy 
with what is past, unlovable, indefensible, especially with the age 
of twilight and scenes favourable to the faculties which the calcula- 
tors despised. The romantic writers relieved present need with all 
the abounding treasure of other times, subjecting thereby the will 
and the conscience of the living to the will and conscience of the 
dead. Their lasting influence was out of proportion to their 
immediate performance. They were weak because they wanted 
strictness and accuracy, and never perceived that the Revolution 
was itself historic, having roots that could be profitably traced far 
back in the ages. But they were strong by the recovery of lost 
knowledge, and by making it possible to understand, to appreciate, 
and even to admire things which the judgment of rationalism 
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condemned in the mass of worthless and indiscriminate error. They 
trifled for a time with fancy, but they doubled the horizon of 
Europe. They admitted India to an equality with Greece, medieval 
Rome with classical ; and the thoughts they set in motion produced 
Creuzer’s ‘Comparative Mythology’ and Bopp’s ‘ Conjugations,’ 
Grimm’s enthusiasm for the liberty and belief of Odin’s worship- 
pers, and Otfried Muller’s zeal for the factor of race. 

As long as the romantics were a literary school, running esthe- 
tical canons in opposition to Goethe, they remained unconscious of 
the active principle within. Dante and Calderon, Nibelungen and 
Sakuntala, were not so near the core as Burke’s maxim that wisdom 
and religion dictate that we should follow events, and not attempt 
to lead, much less to force them. When their ideas came to 
be taken up by reasoners, they were found to involve a system 
of scientific definitions charged with interminable consequences. 
Their philosopher was Schelling, who married Schlegel’s wife, and 
who, condensing the vapour of the school into something like solid 
propositions, taught that the state does not exist for purposes of 
men, and is not governed by laws of their devising, but by the 
cosmic force above. 

Upon this aphorism, Savigny, the jurist of the party, developed 
the historic method of jurisprudence. The sovereign legislator is 
not the government, but the nation. Law, like language, proceeds 
from its primitive nature and its experience and is part of its 
identity. The deliberations of lawgiving consist in ascertaining not 
what is best, but what is consistent with usage. Laws are found, not 
made, for the treatment adapted to successive emergencies is already 
latent in the public conscience, and must be evolved from precedent. 
Laws and constitutions expand by sustenance drawn from the con- 
stant and original spring; the force preparing the future is the 
same that made the past, and the function of the jurist is to trace 
and to obey it faithfully, without attempting to explain it away. 

Learning and eloquence long effectually concealed the logical 
defect of this doctrine. It assorted so well with the spirit of the 
age that it predominated for half a century against Bentham, and 
Hegel, and the year 1848, and is yielding slowly to the keener 
dialectics and deeper philosophy of Jhering. It is the strongest of 
all the agencies that have directed German effort towards history, 
viewed as a remedy for the eighteenth century and the malady of 
vain speculation. When Laboulaye described it as a school that 
had no masters in France and only one disciple, who was himself, 
it was controlling Germany. 

In the mind of Savigny and his followers their doctrine made 
for progress and independence, but not for liberty. The notion 
that each generation of men is powerless over its own fortunes, and 
receives them subject to inherited conditions, combined well with 
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the rooted conservatism of the country. But it possessed that 
property of the works of genius, that it could be carried out in 
opposite directions. If the nation is the source of law, it is reason- 
able to infer that national consent is a normal element in legisla- 
tion, and that the state ought legitimately to take its limits from 
the nation. Niebuhr, in unguarded moments, drew one of these 
inferences, and Dahlmann the other. And it came to pass that the 
historical school, having abolished the law of nature which was the 
motive of 1789, instituted the law of nationality, which became the 
motive of 1848. 

Bishop Stubbs informs us that history is likely to make men 
wise, and is sure to make them sad. In the long chapter of the 
melancholy historians no figure is more tragic than Niebuhr, the 
politician, as Savigny was the civilian, of the school. He had 
flashes of admiration for the English government as it appeared 
under Eldonian auspices ; but when the world went off the ancient 
ways, he lost his temper and his spirits, and his end was a warning 
to weaker men to keep their studies apart from the hopes and fears 
of life. Had he survived, he would have been what Radowitz 
became, the king’s intimate adviser. The inflexible qualities which 
repelled his colleagues and spoilt bim for a statesman fitted him 
for a critical historian. His passion for truthfulness was such that 
he defied Stein to show that he had ever subscribed himself the 
obedient servant of a man he did not respect. With his high 
notions there was no writer whom he could trust, and neither 
ancient nor modern veracity could stand before him. 

The first edition of his ‘Roman History,’ afterwards repudiated, 
began the evolution of historic science. It exhibited the theory 
that truth is not buried underneath tradition—that, although the 
Romans had forgotten the early state of their institutions, the 
processes of history are so well defined that it is possible to work 
back from the known to the unknown, from effect to cause, and 
so to recover the unrecorded past. This was the visible sign of the 
new doctrine of fixed lines, invariable laws, and overruled action of 
men. It indicated a mode of certainty which did not depend on 
the credit of historians. When they have been tested to the 
breaking point, the critic comes in and begins his proper work. 
The right sphere of these operations is the primitive obscurity. 
They could not flourish in the daylight, and Niebuhr never showed 
that he knew how to apply them to events and characters told by 
contemporaries. When he filled the meagre outline of Manlius by 
transferring to him the character of Mirabeau, he gave the example 
which Stanley followed when he put Lord Shaftesbury into the 
Reformation, and Mr. Golightly into the Jewish monarchy. The 
weighty volumes, crowded with doubtful but suggestive matter, 
won so little popular success that he laid them by for many years. 
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When he rewrote them, under the spur of contradiction, and in 
the midst of a vigorous intellectual movement which was partly his 
work, they found less favour than the finished productions of 
Savigny. The historical school penetrated everywhere and re- 
modelled every branch of legal study excepting ecclesiastical and 
comparative law, which resisted the national principle. But the 
work of Niebuhr’s life stood still. There was a temporary reaction 
in favour of Roman views of Roman history; and he had been 
dead for twenty years before he began to be superseded by inno- 
vators bolder and better appointed than himself. Schwegler’s 
early death deprived Germany of the one man who combined real 
philosophic talent with the rarest critical faculty. Mommsen, 
whose book was begun at the same time as Schwegler’s, realised 
that union of qualities which Macaulay described when he said that 
Niebuhr would have been the first writer of his time if his talent 
for communicating truths had borne any proportion to his talent 
for investigating them. 

The fruit of the ‘Roman History’ ripened for Greece. The men 
who made it known in this country were Thirlwall and Grote; it 
sent Otfried Miller to historical studies ; and Boeckh dedicated to 
Niebuhr a work which has stood the test of time better than his 
own. Under the powerful sway which Boeckh exercised in Prussia 
for fifty years, Hellenic studies obtained the lead. A deeper scholar 
than Niebuhr, an historian, which the Saxon philologists disdained 
to be, he abandoned Rome to jurists and politicians, and primitive 
times to romantic theorists. His own taste was for the hardest 
possible facts and the clearest proofs. Like Niebuhr, he believed 
that antiquity is covered over with error, which will shrivel like a 
parched scroll, and that hidden truth will be brought to light. But 
instead of the incommunicable genius of conjecture he set to work 
with a new organon, and substituted improved evidence for dazzling 
guesswork. 

Inscriptions had been always a source of dire confusion, for it 
paid local antiquaries to forge them, and two hundred consuls were 
invented by a single impostor. Niebuhr dismissed this branch of 
inquiry wholesale, saying that nobody could be expected to master 
it. Boeckh showed that it could be made an instrument of discovery 
as efficacious as the boldest ingenuity, and it became, in his firm 
and patient hands, the corner-stone of the building. Besides 
showing the way of reaching truth even beyond Thucydides, he was 
an illustrious example of the historian who puts himself out of 
sight and displays what is certain, suppressing rigidly his personal 
sentiments. The tone of elegiac and cathartic poetry is one thing: 
the epic tone is another. After hearing his course on ancient 
philosophy, I asked him why his lectures were more interesting 
than his books. Boeckh answered benignly, ‘Because I give my 
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finished researches to the public, and keep my own views (die 
ideale Anschauung) for the students.’ 

The ‘Public Economy of the Athenians’ is almost the only 
history produced before the critical epoch which still stands, un- 
shaken and erect. The critical epoch lies between 1824 and 1828. 
To mark the distinction between what was planted in those five 
years and the wild growth that preceded them, is half the work 
that Professor Wegele had to do. 

In natural gifts and in acquirements the earlier writers were not, 
upon the whole, inferior to those who, with better opportunities, 
have made them a prey to dumb forgetfulness. It is matter of 
legendary notoriety that Schlosser consumed so many thousand 
volumes in a given time. The ‘ Symbolik’ of his colleague Creuzer 
is a mine of learning animated with ideas. Voigt was among the 
first who, either from the easy indifference of rationalism or from 
the manifold interest of romanticism, released the medieval papacy 
from the dilemma of good or bad. Few of those who have come 
since Luden can write so well. Raumer earned the praise of 
having written readably on the middle ages, and made it known 
that there was much to be learnt from the Italians. Many writers 
of this epoch had qualities not cultivated afterwards by men of 
sterner stuff, and addressed their style to readers less learned than 
themselves, who preferred a clean text to perpetual dissertation. All 
the works of Schlosser deserve the malediction which Mr. Morley 
pronounced on one of them; yet there was a blunt integrity about 
him, and his influence upon men so superior to himself as Gervinus, 
Rothe, and Bernhardi proves, what his writings do not, that he 
possessed some higher quality. Luden made a name for patriotism ; 
and Raumer was a liberal, often in tepid water for his opinions. 
Of the three periods into which the attitude of Germans towards 
the middle ages has been distributed, the contemptuous, the ad- 
miring, and the intelligent, these men generally represent the 
second. In point of trustworthiness they are near the level of 
their French contemporaries; of Thierry amplifying ‘Ivanhoe,’ 
Barante transcribing Monstrelet, and Michaud flogging all the dead 
horses of the First Crusade. Waitz and Leo said of them that they 
could read texts but never studied them ; and they stand condemned 
as men who did not know how to distinguish authentic knowledge 
from second-hand, and were at the mercy of their informants. 
They are gathered to the geographers who made charts before 
Columbus. 

A new art of employing authorities came in with Ranke in 
1824. Miuller’s ‘ Introduction to the Science of Mythology’ quickly 
followed ; Gieseler and Neander began their histories of the Church ; 
and Menzel, after an inferior book on the middle ages, published the 
first volume of what was long the best modern history of Germany. 
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Niebuhr prepared the new edition which is the pillar of his fame, 
in 1827; and in 1828 Stenzel adapted to the Gregorian epoch the 
canons of criticism which Ranke had made obligatory on every 
serious writer. These seven or eight works were the symptom of 
a great transition. 

Ranke has not only written a larger number of mostly excellent 
books than any man that ever lived, but he has taken pains from 
the first to explain how the thing is done. He attained a position 
unparalleled in literature, less by the display of extraordinary 
faculties than by perfect mastery of the secret of his craft, and 
that secret he has always made it his business to impart. For his 
most eminent predecessors, history was applied politics, fluid law, 
religion exemplified, or the school of patriotism. Ranke was the 
first German to pursue it for no purpose but its own. He tried to 
make the generality of educated men understand how it came about 
that the world of the fifteenth century was changed into the Europe 
of the nineteenth. His own definite persuasions regarding church 
and king were not suffered to permeate his books. It was merito- 
rious in Boeckh, but not heroic, to contain his feelings about the 
Attic treasure and the setting of Arcturus; but Ranke was con- 
cerned with all the materials of abiding conflict, with every cause 
for which he cared and men are willing to kill or die. 

He expects no professional knowledge in his readers, and never 
writes for specialists. He seldom probes to the bottom the problems 
of public life and the characters of men, and passes dryshod over 
much that is in dispute. As he writes history, not biography, he 
abstains from the secrets of private life; and as he writes history, 
not dogma, he never sorts men into black and white according to 
their bearing in vital controversies. His evildoers escape the just 
rigour of the iaw, and he avoids hero-worship as the last ditch of 
prehistoric prejudice. He touches lightly on matters pertaining to 
the jurist and divine, but he has not their exclusiveness. His 
surface is more level than theirs, but his horizon is wider. The 
cup is not drained; part of the story is left untold; and the world 
is much better and very much worse than he chooses to say. 

Ranke was profoundly influenced by Niebuhr ; and the example 
of so wise a man sinking under the load of political disappointment 
impressed him with the belief that it is well for people generally to 
disconnect their scientific and their practical life. Niebuhr’s treat- 
ment of history required men as able as himself, and as familiar 
with the play of institutions, but boded disaster in weaker hands. 
Ranke brought his art down to a lower capacity. In the prelimi- 
nary measure of testing authorities, he showed that it is possible, 
by careful analysis, to learn whence a writer obtains his facts; and 
this part of the work is often almost mechanical. It depresses 
the study of history to a level with the collation of texts, and admits 
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a large and useful body of workers who would make a mess of the 
three first Muses, or the first decade of Livy. 

The task of analysing character is more complicated. There is 
a peculiarity about the revision of historians that excludes them 
from the benefit of the common law that innocence must be assumed 
until guilt is proved. The presumption which is favourable to 
makers of history is adverse to writers of history. For history deals 
considerably with hanging matter, and nobody ought to hang on 
damaged testimony. The life of the witness must be subjected to 
closer scrutiny than the life of the culprit. He is condemned when 
he is suspected ; doubt is decisive against him. When Father Paul 
relates that Luther’s arguments were thought to be unanswerable 
at the court of Rome, but were resisted in order that authority 
might be upheld, he appeals to the diary of Chieregato, which has 
not been produced. The story, therefore, stands and falls with his 
own credibility. Nobody has a right to adopt it who is not able to 
vindicate the character of Sarpi. There is a test of credibility, and 
consequently a rule of right and wrong, which everybody must ac- 
knowledge, because without it there is no such thing as evidence, 
and the code which is applied to books applies to events. The 
maxims by which we judge the statements of Cesar or of Clarendon 
enable us to judge their actions. The principles are the same, 
though the rigour in employing them is unequal. 

_ True impartiality is no respecter of persons, and judges reso- 
lutely regardless of the judgment of others. Ranke’s merciful 
abstinence from strong language, his reserve in passing sentence, 
correspond to two governing facts in the movement to which he 
belongs. Germans, like other people, have certain hereditary land- 
marks not good to disturb, certain names too closely associated 
with national glory to be exposed to profanation. Luther is one of 
them, and Frederic, and Goethe. Dédllinger’s double-edged saying, 
that the nation recognises its own nature in Luther (ihr potenzirtes 
Selbst), became popular; and the passionate temper of the Reforma- 
tion tracts no more repels his countrymen than the violence of 
More, of Milton, or of Grattan interferes with their credit here. 
Gratitude to the king, pride in the poet, tell in the same way to 
exclude the vulgar standard and to check unruly speech touching 
such matters as divine right, arbitrary power, and ethical neutrality. 
There is, if not depreciation of the moral currency, impatience 
of the language men utter in censuring equals. The public feels 
a shock of incongruity when the president of the Bavarian Academy 
accuses an emperor of the murder of a Bavarian prince, or when 
Dahlmann crudely says that the sovereigns who divided Poland 
were as guilty as the Terrorists. 

The infallible conscience, the universal and unwritten law, the 
principles of eternal justice, are precisely those eighteenth-century 
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phantoms against which the romantic and historical school rose in 
defiance. The belief that men carry about them the knowledge of 
good and evil is the very root of revolution. Those who, in the 
words of De Maistre and the Prussian conservatives, desired, not 
the counter-revolution, but the contrary of revolution, decreed that 
the mighty past shall not be measured by present rules and the 
categorical imperative. Mankind varies and advances in ethical 
insight; the virtue of to-day was once a crime, and the code 
changes with the latitude. If King James burnt witches, if Machia- 
velli taught assassination as an art, if pious crusaders slaughtered 
peaceful Jews, if Ulysses played fast.and loose, we are exhorted to 
remember the times they lived in, and leave them to the judgment 
of their peers. Mobility in the moral code, subjection of man to 
environment, indefinite allowance for date and race, are standing 
formulas from Schlegel to the realistic philosophy. 

Although Ranke practises moderation and restraint, and speaks 
of transactions and occurrences when it would be safe to speak of 
turpitude and crime, he kept himself above the indifference and the 
incapable neutrality of those who held, with Gerard Hamilton, that 
there are few questions on which one may not vote conscientiously 
either way. >This was the infant shape of impartiality. The 
Italians, said Raumer, justify the cities of Lombardy; the Germans 
justify their emperors: both are right and both are wrong. 
Raumer was not a strong man; but there were many in his day 
who admired such abdication as the triumph of fairness, and 
discarded human responsibility. On a solemn occasion Ranke 
declared that the modern to whom, after Niebuhr, he was most 
in debt, was Fichte. Of Fichte’s philosophy there is little either in 
Ranke’s sixty volumes or elsewhere now. But as the most advanced 
apostle, since Butler, of the efficacy of conscience, he opposed 
submission to impersonal forces, and no doubt strengthened Ranke 
in his resistance to more than one of his most famous colleagues. 

Ranke acquired very early an unrivalled knowledge of historical 
literature, but towards 1840 he began to say that the last five 
centuries cannot be understood from printed books only. He did 
not lead the way to the archives. When an Englishman or 
Scotsman took a side in the revolution of 1688, he was accustomed 
to support himself with new documents. Austria was before the 
rest of Germany; and Mignet’s incomparable fragment on the 
foreign policy of Lewis XIV surpassed all that the rest of Europe 
was doing. At first the narrow opening of archives was not an 
unmixed boon. The partial use of manuscripts was as misleading 
as the partial use of books. When Stein planned the ‘Monumenta,’ 
Gentz avowed the opinion that truth is not always a desirable 
thing, and a Wirzburg professor denounced the undertaking as a 
scheme of obscuration. “Tis sixty years since, and now every state 
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reveals its inner life: the Vatican and the Affaires Etrangéres are as 
easy of access as the Frari, or the Hofburg under the generous 
management of Arneth; the chief archivist of Prussia, after de- 
claring that his country has nothing to, conceal, proves his sincerity 
by the publication of twenty-six volumes; and Treitschke adds the 
substantial reason that the enemies of Prussia have told the worst, 
making concealment at once needless and impossible. Ranke has 
gone along with the progress which has so vastly extended the 
range and influence of historians. After starting without manu- 
scripts, and then lightly skimming them, he ended by holding that 
it is not science to extract modern history from anything less than 
the entire body of written evidence. Touching which, there are two 
opinions. One is, that history would be all right but for historians ; 
that nothing is certain but what is secret and official; and that 
no man is so safe to punish as he that is condemned out of his own 
mouth. Others deem that we cannot realise events without know- 
ing how they seemed to those who saw them; that letters deceive 
as much as memoirs or chronicles; that rulers of men, not un- 
commonly, are rogues, provided with a set of false bottoms as a 
precaution against curious impertinence. 

Ranke was at once acknowledged by Niebuhr as the first of 
historians, but he did not storm the position. At the university 
he was outshone by Gans, the mouthpiece of Hegel, and afterwards 
by Droysen, the mouthpiece of imperialism. Bohmer, who s0 
much disliked Berlin exports that he could read neither Duncker 
nor the ‘ Life of Stein,’ delighted to quote the description given by 
satirical students of Ranke lecturing, with his jerky manner, his 
chin pointing upwards, his fingers catching the air. There was a 
conspiracy in high quarters to raise up a rival to him in the person 
of Raumer, whom even Jaffé at first pronounced perfection ; 
whilst Humboldt declared in favour of the Dryasdust grotesquely 
treated by Carlyle, and abetted the sneers of Varnhagen. Leo 
used to call Ranke a vase-painter, and denied that truth is hidden 
in the correspondence of envoys. Gervinus preferred Schlosser ; 
and Droysen, his only rival in influence, derided his flexibility 
and kinship with the variable romantics. Eichhorn deplored 
that there was so little to learn from his ‘ Reformation ;’ Wuttke 
published a tract against the ‘ Servian History,’ and. Ritter against 
his ways generally. Rehm, dimly remembered by the light that 
shone from his Arabic studies on the middle ages, considered 
his books unfit for a place in the library of Marburg university. 
Sybel thought him too lenient to Austria ; and Reimann accuses him 
of partiality in the affairs of Poland. Whilst a Prussian conservative 
complained that he was neither fish nor flesh, a liberal Saxon 
declared that he was too good a legitimist to master the problems 
of parliamentary states. His ‘ Memoirs of Hardenberg’ have not 
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satisfied critics who knew the inside of the Berlin archives. The 
‘English History’ was received with cold but decent respect; and 
the Grenzboten published a hostile article on the first and weakest 
volume, by Bergenroth, then a new man, unfurnished with a horo- 
scope. It has been a grievance with Villari that Ranke said, 
and misled Sybel’s Zeitschrift into repeating, that he had over- 
looked manuscripts in his own town of Florence, which he, in fact, 
had cited scores of times. Panizzi objected that one of his books 
was not original; Green, that another was dull. Macaulay ended 
by resenting the threatened invasion of his prerogative, and was 
less favourably disposed than in the glowing days of the purple 
New Zealander. There was a brief opposition from the catholies. 
Ho6fler attacked the ‘ Popes ;’ a garbled manuscript of the sixteenth 
century was sent to press for the diminution of his credit; and 
Theiner assured the king of Bavaria that he had done less than 
justice to Gregory XIII. Grand talent, petit esprit, was the ad- 
verse verdict of the Correspondant. The Frenchman might have 
defended his point if it was a distant allusion to stature. When 
Lord John Russell was on his way to Vienna, it was reported that 
Frederic William IV, by a refinement of flattery, invited four 
eminent men to meet him who were all smaller than himself; and 
Ranke was one of them. 

He outlived all rivalry, and well nigh all antagonism. He lived 
to hear Arneth declare, before the assembled historians of the 
south, that he alone among writers of prose had furnished a 
masterpiece to every country. He was hailed by Dollinger as 
preceptor Germanie. In his own home the dissent of militant 
patriotism was expressed in the words of Dove, that pure history 
cannot satisfy the need of a struggling and travailing nation; and 
when Mommsen says that the only ascertained maxim of research is 
that hearsay evidence is as good as the source it comes from, I 
understand him to mean that genius is better than schooling. 

In very early days it seemed that philosophy possessed an adept 
who would surpass Ranke, and bridge the afflicting chasm between 
fact and law. Leo had belonged to the most turbulent set of 
students in the time of Sand, when he came to Berlin, obtained the 
friendship of Hegel, and disparaged Ranke by reviews, and by en- 
croaching on his domain. With other men the question is, how 
they came to succeed: the wonder in the case of Leo is, how such 
abilities contrived to miss not only the first place but the first rank. 
He scorned the tame spirit, the obscure labours, the negative 
results of fleshless scholars whose cares are bounded by scholarship, 
who aim at no target, and are incurious of things to come. He was 
always combative, homiletic, clamorous for quick returns, and, like 
men too eager, verbose and violent. He shed his Hegelian skin 
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last centuries as an epoch of selfishness and decay. History became 
subservient to politics, to a policy of reaction against economists, 
humanitarians, and all men seeking happiness before authority. 
Having written too many books not destined to live, he made up 
his mind to abandon a hemisphere that was going wrong, and set 
about reducing his baggage and packing all he knew in a traveller’s 
kit. This was the origin of Leo’s ‘ Universal History,’ still, after 
half a century, the most thoughtful of the books that bear that 
ambitious title. What more he did during the restless remainder 
of his life for royalism and religious union is written in water. 
He is the most remarkable of all the men who, being partisans 
where partiality is discredit, failed through the want of discipline. 
Gfrérer, who was superior to him and perhaps to all men in historic 
grasp, is equally destitute of authority. But Gfrorer, though the 
most reckless and unsafe of guides, is as vigorous a stimulant 
in medieval study as Germany has possessed, and of the fourteen 
or fifteen volumes which he wrote from Charlemagne to Hildebrand, 
not one can be spared. 

Without the training and habits of the new school even the 
learning of Neander fared not much better than the talent of 
Gfrérer and Leo. He was probably the best-read man living, 
towards 1880; and he introduced into the permanent literature of 
his country a serious spiritual element that was wanting. For the 
romantic scholars were still incurably tainted with the vice which, 
outside of morals, bears no harsher name than inaccuracy; while 
the church historians in possession considered religion with a pro- 
fessional eye and were more secularly minded than professors of 
profane arts, such as Lachmann or Carl Ritter. He not only 
tried to bring within reasonable compass and under the control of 
ideas what used to straggle through forty-five and even eighty-five 
volumes, but he was profoundly in earnest; and it was of him that 
Tholuck said that the orthodox are generally the most pious. He had 
more heart for the interior life of saints than for the border history 
of church and state. His knowledge, deep and massive as that of 
a later Benedictine, was seldom new, and with his traditional habits 
he was like a ghost in the company of Boeckh and Ranke. Among 
books which he took faithfully as he found them, deeming with Mr. 
Freeman that manuscripts begin to be useful after they are printed, 
‘many were interpolated, incorrect, assigned to the wrong men. 
Schweighaeuser’s saying that for centuries no real care had been taken 
of classical texts was almost equally true of ecclesiastical ; and the work 
of Wolf and Bekker scarcely began for them until Neander was dead. 
When the ‘ Annals’ of Baronius were reprinted, De Rossi reminded 
the editor that the primitive church presented no longer the same out- 
lines as in 1567, or in the days of Pagi, and offered, unfortunately in 
vain, his aid as an annotator. Since Neander a deeper spirit of inquiry 
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has possessed itself of his topic and is working changes as considerable 
as in all the time since Baronius. He spent his last days in a forlorn 
endeavour to trace the Bohemian revolution to Bohemian causes, 
telling much that nobody knew about a very obscure time. For, 
like all men before Shirley, he entirely mistook Wyclif. In our 
day Lechler and Arnold, Matthews, Buddensieg, and Loserth have 
published a new Wyclif, and a new pedigree of Hus, and the same 
transforming effect of the scientific approaches has befallen or yet 
awaits every chapter of Neander. 

The tendency of the nineteenth-century German to subject all 
things to the government of intelligible law, and to prefer the sim- 
plicity of resistless cause to the confused conflict of free wills, the 
tendency which Savigny defined and the comparative linguists 
encouraged, was completed in his own way by Hegel. He displayed 
all history by the light of scientific unity, as the manifestation of 
a single force, whose works are all wise, and whose latest work is 
best. The Volksgeist of the new jurisprudence was less dazzling 
than the Weltgeist of the new philosophy, with the smallest allow- 
ance of hypothesis for the largest quantity of phenomena. Science 
was propitiated with visions of unity and continuity; religion, 
by the assurance of incessant progress; politics, by the ratification 
of the past. Liberty and morality were less well provided; but it 
was the epoch of the Restoration. 

An ambiguous use of terms concealed the breach between 
pantheism and Christianity so well that the most learned catholic 
layman of the time rejoiced at the coming of a new era for religion. 
The breach with experimental science betrayed itself by the con- 
tempt for Newton in which Hegel was of one mind with Goethe and 
Schelling and Schopenhauer ; but there were scientific men who, 
to the disgust of Humboldt, accepted the Naturphilosophie. Its 
defects were visible when Hegel’s lectures appeared after his 
death, and the system went down under the assault of inductive 
science. But his influence on historical study has not gone down, 
and it is the one thing on which he retains his grasp. The lex 
continui was a central idea with Leibnitz, who discovered it, for it 
was the point in common between his anticipation of Darwin and 
his anticipation of Hegel. In the same double sense it was renewed 
by Haller, and obtained some superficial acceptance through Herder, 
until it came to govern entirely the Hegelian notion of history. 

Hegel did not shine in expounding public transactions, excepting 
cases like the French revolution, where the individual is swallowed 
up in the logic of events. He moved awkwardly in the presence 
of human agents, and was unskilled in playing his pawns. The 
quest of the vera causa failed with men, but it was beyond measure 
successful, away from the world of sense, in explaining the action 
and succession of ideas. 


c2 
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The history of philosophy had taken rise before Hegel was born, 
and was secreted in books not destitute of plodding merit, but 
unreasonably dead and dull. Under the magic wand systems fell 
into an appointed and harmonious order: Aaumdéa Fyovtes d:ado- 
cova. adAnros. The progress of speculative thought has been made, 
by less systematic and coercive successors, one of the luminous spots. 
in literature, to the damage and exclusion of more essential things. 
For the marrow of civilised history is ethical not metaphysical, and 
the deep underlying cause of action passes through the shape of 
right and wrong. Hegel did not promote the study of morals, and 
Germany fell behind the French eclectics, until, in the revolt of the 
last ten years against utilitarians and materialists, the growth of 
ethical knowledge has become, for the first time, the supreme object 
of history. 

The main line of the Hegelian succession passed to the divines. 
It was of the essence of pantheism to transcend national limits 
and the conditions dear to jurists. Where one considers the 
British constitution as a plant of Teutonic growth, drawing life 
from ideas common to all the conquerors of Rome, or traceable to 
hazy customs on the Elbe, the other accounts it a phase of 
monarchy, a fragment from a sphere that is above race. In the 
same way, Hegel regarded Christianity as an episode in a natural 
process that began before the christian era, and continued beyond 
the uttermost boundaries assignable to churches, as one step among 
many to be taken by mankind. The propositions issuing from this 
view of religion supply the work of the Tubingen school. They 
teach that the origin of the christian faith is in the gradual action 
of antecedent causes; that it has been substantially true to itself 
in the formation of dogma, and has accomplished its mission of 
providing fuel for the flame of a higher philosophy. 

On his first acquaintance with Hegel’s writings, Strauss ceased 
to believe, and the motive of his book was to justify his disbelief 
with arguments derived from the scholarship of the day. But 
the soil that reared him was philosophic not historic. His reason 
for rejecting the gospel was metaphysical, though his argument 
was historical. The newest discovery was that certainty may be 
attained behind the back of historians, after finding whence they 
get their facts and with what mind they state them. Strauss 
renounced the attempt, and denied the possibility. 

But the critical phase, if it did not prompt the ‘Leben Jesu,’ 
contributed to its success by encumbering the business of reply. In 
those days the Nepaul transcripts were bewildering Europe with 
the spectacle of a lasting and widely spread religion sprung from 
an obscure and legendary, if not a mythical origin. Stapfer, the 
Swiss apologist, levying an argument from the lake and the fell, 
likened Strauss to the inventor of paradox, who presumed to doubt 
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the story of William Tell, and was confounded by the indignant 
scholarship of Uri. Just then, that vivacious ghost was for ever 
laid by the reverent hand of a zealous conservative, ultramon- 
tane, and patriot, who exposed the fable and restored the real 
history of Swiss independence in a manner which showed that 
the lessons of Bonn and Berlin had penetrated to the forest 
cantons. A greater man than Stapfer objected to Strauss that 
the first century of the church was too enlightened for mythology ; 
but the study of the New Testament apocrypha, still in its in- 
fancy, showed that the apostolic age was rich in poetic and theo- 
logical fiction. 

The credulity of the last generation was put to a severe strain. 
The clearances went on at a pace that drove people to despair, and 
it appeared that the crop of falsehood grew too fast for the reapers. 
One is tempted to suppose that the conspicuous fabrications like 
those of Shapira, of Simonides, of the deft deceiver of Chasles, are 
exceptional. It is a new revelation to learn that a crust of design- 
ing fiction covers the truth in every region of European history. 
The most curious of the twenty-two thousand letters in the corre- 
‘spondence of Napoleon, that of 28 March 1808, on his Spanish 
policy, by which Thiers was taken in, proves to be a forgery, and the 
forger is Napoleon. Whole volumes of spurious letters of Joseph II, 
Marie Antoinette, and Ganganelli are still circulated. Prince 
Eugene should be well known to us through his autobiography, the 
collection of six hundred of his letters, and the ‘ Life’ by Kausler. 
But the letters are forged, the ‘ Life’ is founded upon them, and 
the autobiography is by the prince de Ligne. The letter from the 
Pruth which deceived the ablest of the historians of Peter the 
Great, is as fabulous as his political testament. So too are the 
‘Monita Secreta,’ the Life of the Almirante by his son, one of the 
trials of Savonarola, Daru’s acts of the Venetian inquisitors, the 
most famous of the early Italian chronicles, the most famous of the 
early privileges and charters of almost every European country. 
The ancient monuments of Bohemian literature, edited in 1840 
by the two best scholars of the Slavonic world, were a very recent 
imposture; and Saint Cyril, the apostle of the Slavonians, is 
credited with an account of his own life, a confession of faith, and 
an introduction to the gospels, none of which are authentic. At his 
first step in epigraphic science, Mommsen rejected one thousand 
and three Neapolitan inscriptions. 

In the fervour of detection men were tempted to conclude with 
Goethe that poetry is the only form of truth, and that all history 
might with advantage go the way of Raleigh’s book. The doctrine 
of the hopeless uncertainty of human testimony recommended the 
study of ideas instead of events, for we can follow the ideas of Abelard 
or Descartes under their own undisputed hand, with less risk than the 
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secret councils of kings. A disposition to run riot, not only to doubt 
where doubt means safety, but to reject where there is only ground 
for doubting, appeared in several directions: the ‘Laws’ and the 
‘Parmenides’ were written by the second Plato; many of the 
‘ Odes’ were not composed by Horace; and Saint Patrick became 
an imaginary personage. 

This excess prevailed in Germany less widely than is supposed. 
The restoring purpose, the craving for positive results, grew strong 
amid the devastation ; exaggerated doubt was succeeded by activity 
in preserving, and the fictions unduly spared outnumber the truths 
unduly questioned. Methodical doubt had no affinity with a uni- 
versal scepticism. Niebuhr, unlike Sir George Lewis who re- 
presents him to us, passionately believed in the resources of his 
art, accepted the discoveries of Champollion when many hesitated, 
and looked forward to like results in Assyria, six years before 
Lassen appeared. Wolf wished his treatment of Homer to be 
applied to the Bible, but he stopped far short of the hypothesis of 
Graf. In spite of his weighty advocacy, Markland’s attack on the 
‘Epistles to Brutus’ and the ‘Four Orations’ did not prevail. 
Many things which the French reject are accepted by Germans 
who uphold Buddha against the solar interpretation of Senart, the 
Pragmatic Sanction of Saint Lewis against the doubts of Paul Viollet, 
the tables of Malaga and Salpensa against objections which Labou- 
laye would not abandon until the close of his life. There is a state 
paper on the Juliers succession in 1609 which was admitted by 
Ranke, Droysen, Treitschke, and never disputed until it went to 
pieces in 1883. Not very many years ago a monument was erected 
at Pforzheim by the Baden legislature in commemoration of an 
event that never occurred; and the purchase of the Moabite 
antiquities in 1873, advised by Schlottmann in spite of Ganneau’s 
warning, exhibits the softer side of Prussian criticism and economy. 
The eagerness of juniors in urging every element of improbability 
has been rebuked by the master, Waitz ; and Giesebrecht, the only 
critical historian of the middle ages who is a popular classic, who 
occupies a moderating position between extremes, is peculiarly 
cautious against the solicitations of doubt. His rare mistakes have 
come ‘from conservative leanings, and he has rescued letters of 
Sylvester II denounced by his French editor, has reinstated 
Lambert as a main authority for Gregory VII against a host of 
detractors, and has maintained in the midst of much opposition the 
‘ Dictatus ’ of the pope himself. The severest repressor of overmuch 
doubting is Sickel, the prince of critics, who has been able to 
demonstrate that the skill of the forgers is less than was imagined, 
and that many pieces suspected thirty years ago were suspected 
wrongly. In earlier stages of the progress of knowledge the proper 
attitude is suspense, and when Maurenbrecher failed to establish 
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the authenticity of Charles V’s ‘Commentaries,’ he rightly laid them 
aside until Ranke satisfied him. 

While open questions of criticism diminish, new documents 
raise new problems, and nobody gets the last word. Much has 
come lately to light touching the partition of Poland. Who pro- 
posed it? The answer is continually shifting, and the truth goes 
farther off. It was Catharine or Prince Henry in 1771, Bibikoff at 
Christmas 1770, Joseph Il in July, Wolkonsky in March. It was Count 
Lynar in 1769, or a mightier personage wearing his mask. Or it was 
Kaunitz in 1768, if not Choiseul in the same year. Panin started the 
idea in 1766, Czernitcheff or the electress of Saxony in 1763, Lord 
Stair in 1742, the king of Poland himself in 1732, or the crown prince 
of Prussia one year earlier. There is the same difficulty as to the man 
who shattered the empire of Napoleon by advising the retreat to Mos- 
cow. The idea is claimed for Alexander and Count Lieven, for five 
German officers at least, for the lesson of Torres Vedras, for Barclay, 
by whom it was executed. Or again, who was it that induced the 
allies, in March 1814, to advance on Paris? For that there are 
five competitors, a Russian, a Livonian, an Austrian, a Prussian, 
and a Corsican. Where we now stand, in the year 60 of renovated 
history, it does not seem impossible to settle some of these matters. 
But things were less clear during the procession of rival witnesses ; 
and this is one of the elements which made the science of his- 
torians seem a solace for the imagination, a gallery of dissolving 
views, a museum of illusions in which a man of strong convictions 
was free to take or to leave. It was under this empire of instability 
that a group of Wirtemberg divines obtained the lead in critical 
research and kept it for twenty years. 

A theologian who trod the paths of Hegel had lately introduced 
the study and the name of symbolism. Men who were not 
passionately addicted to the solutions of the sixteenth century were 
the better for knowing, as a matter of fact, without ulterior pur- 
pose, what it was all about, and why Erasmus, Luther, Calvin, and 
Socinus differed. Marheineke explained it to readers more curious 
of historic than dogmatic truth, who could enter heartily into 
every system not their own. Peace had been concluded between 
Lutheran and Calvinist, and a suspension of hostilities between 
catholic and protestant ; and it was the time when a protestant 
publisher circulated Stolberg’s ‘Church History,’ and Schlegel 
wrote to him: ‘Let us shake hands like Christians across the 
narrow stream between us.’ The first object of the new science 
was to explain the division of Christendom, not to justify, and not 
to heal it. The usefulness of this necessary chapter of history 
depended on the fidelity of the writer in refusing favour to his own 
side; and when Mohler took care, hke Johnson, that the whigs 
should have the worst of it, Marheineke called his book a treatise 
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of controversy under the name of symbolism. The absence of 
the purely historical spirit gave Mohler his six editions and his im- 
mediate celebrity. Men came after him who restored the former 
tone, indifferent to peace or war. Koellner, being a protestant, 
wrote an exposition of catholicism, and, being a Calvinist, an 
exposition of Lutheranism, on the plan of describing them from 
within ; but the public interest languished. The steps that had led 
up to the religious crisis of the present century were of more vital 
significance than the distant and inelastic formulas of the sixteenth. 
History, which already occupied other domains, was laying its hand 
on theology, and history is the knowledge of things that live and 
move. The process attracted more than the definition. Compara- 
tive dogmatics took the place which had been filled by the narrower 
treatment, and the history of protestant theology was discussed in a 
series of books by Dorner and Gass in Germany, and by Schweizer 
and Schneckenburger in Switzerland, that carry matters a good 
deal beyond the point reached when the conflict raged round the 
Symbolik. 

While the protestants were interested in tracing dogmas down 
to their own day, it was the object of the catholics to trace them 
upwards to the seed time of the church, in order that what was im- 
puted to them as genuine might be tested by time. The genera- 
tion of 1830, which in a variety of converging ways assigned the 
property of growth undetermined by will or wit of man, of develop- 
ment without forfeiture of identity, to the civil law, the academic 
philosophy, and the Aryan grammar, was not tempted to deny an 
analogous prerogative to Christianity. The principle had already 
found a home in the church, and received new vigour from the 
mental revolution effected by the anti-revolutionary Germans. 
When Mohler, moved by the asperities of controversy, left Tubingen 
to teach ecclesiastical history at Munich, Dollinger made way for 
him and lectured on divinity. He directed his own historical 
method on theological system, and exhibited the faith of .Christen- 
dom at successive stages, so that a man should stand at all the 
crossways, realise each problem as seen at its rising, and pass in 
his own mind through the experience of the church. 

The men who, at Munich, were working out the law of development 
within their communion, lived in acute and unappreciating hostility 
to the Suabian divine who was digging a theological bed for the 
teaching of the Suabian philosopher. The real importer of pantheism 
with its consequences into history, the man who grafted Hegel on 
Ranke, was Strauss’s master, Baur, the colleague whose sarcasms 
drove Mohler from Tubingen. He was a convert from Creuzer’s 
nebulous method, which looks for analogy and resemblance, and he 
adopted with uncommon energy the view which denies the super- 
natural, suspects marvels and coincidences, and adjusts spiritual life 
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to the prosaic level of daily experience. Baur would give no 
opinion on the ‘ Leben Jesu’ until that which had been for ten years 
the law of profane history was thoroughly applied to sacred. He 
undertook the work and accomplished it himself, with the aid of 
those whom he called the critical school, implying that all others are 
uncritical, and, if they admit dogmatic motives, insincere. His 
postulates were that the gospels must be examined as profane books 
are, without presumption of truth, and that space must be given 
for Christianity to evolve itself from the combination of exceedingly 
dissimilar elements. According to Baur the business of history is not 
so much with facts as with ideas; and the idea, not the fact, of the 

Xesurrection is the basis of the christian faith. Doctrines are 
developed out of notions, not out of events. Whether or no the 
belief is true, he refuses to inquire. In the most characteristic 
passage ever written by a German historian, he declares that it is 
a question beyond the scope of history. 

The view of the New Testament which the critics of Tubingen 
built up with an expenditure of intellectual force greater than 
Strauss had applied to demolition, was too deeply influenced by the 
specific negations of pantheism to live apart from their esoteric 
tenets. What was speculative in their system not only isolated them 
from the bulk of European science, but brought about divisions, 
and at last the dispersion of the school. Wherever their purpose 
was exclusively historical, they threw much light on matters which 
have been discussed for centuries; and their sagacity in the investi- 
gation of details has been fruitful for all men. 

Their permanent action is less acknowledged in the foundation 
than in the development of Christianity. Baur’s mastery in tracing 
the march of ideas through the ages, over the heads of men, was 
a thing new to literature. He maintained that the formation and 
growth of doctrine is consistent and normal, not accidental or 
arbitrary ; and the impression made by his histories of the central 
dogmas appeared in many directions. Nearly half the books that 
have been written on dogmatic history came out in a space of six 
or seven years, under his impulse, and were often the work of men 
far from sharing his opinions. The inner circle of Lutheran 
orthodoxy has adopted from Tubingen the term—the Formation 
of truth (das Werden der Wahrheit), a notion which would have 
astonished Luther. 

Baur’s bitterest adversary was Ewald, whose competence in Old 
Testament studies was not then contested. But it is the last and 
most original of his disciples, a man better known amongst us than 
most German writers, who has set in motion that mosaic contro- 
versy which has so much analogy with the views of Tubingen. 
From the days when he mingled imprecations against Gesenius 
with his prayers until he denounced the Culturkampf, Ewald had 
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been steeped in dissent, and his fame had suffered diminution 
before the treason of Wellhausen. 

The low political vitality of the Thirty Years’ Peace was favour- 
able to calm studies. It was the time when Goethe was amazed 
that any sane person should think the revolution of July a topic of 
interest, and when William Humboldt, the most central figure in 
Germany, the confidant of Schiller and Goethe, of Wolf and 
Niebuhr, who had fought Talleyrand at Vienna on the memorable 
day on which legitimacy was born, who had forged the link between 
science and force by organising a university at Berlin, and who, 
until the murder of Kotzebue, had been the pride and the hope of 
intelligent Prussia, devoted the maturity of his powers to Malay 
roots. Those were the days in which the familiar type of the 
German scholar was generated, of the man who complained that 
the public library allowed him only thirteen hours a day to read, 
the man who spent thirty years on one volume, the man who wrote 
upon Homer in 1806 and who still wrote upon Homer in 1870, 
the man who discovered the 358 passages in which Dictys has 
imitated Sallust, the man who carried an electric telegraph from 
his house to the church and carried it no farther. 

Primarily, he was a Greek scholar, bounded by ancient hori- 
zons, and his mind was not seldom shaped by some favourite 
classic, as were Boeckh by Plato, Creuzer by Plotinus, Trendelen- 
burg by Aristotle, and Roscher by Thucydides. More rarely he 
carried the dry powder of philology into the early christian con- 
flicts, or the chaos of the first, the Teutonic, middle ages. On 
the modern world, with its unsettled and unsettling questions, and 
its inaccessible information, he sternly turned his back. He loved 
to settle on a space he could hope to exhaust by giving his life to 
it, unmindful of Godfrey Hermann and his dictum: Est quedam 
etiam nesciendi ars et scientia. Like Hegel, who comfortably 
finished his book at Jena during the battle, and, starting for the 
publisher’s in the morning, was surprised to observe that the 
streets were full of Frenchmen, he did not allow the voices of the 
striving world to distract him. Often he had risen, by mere energy 
and conduct, from crushing poverty, had gone barefoot to school, 
or had begged his way like Hase across the Fatherland; and he re- 
mained frugal and austere, cultivating humble obscurity and the 
golden gift of silence, and marrying, as Feuerbach did, upon an 
income of forty pounds. With that genius for taking trouble 
which Ritschl called the way to everything, he was not sensitive to 
genius of any other sort. The extreme subdivision of labour 
narrowed his view, and gave an unusual scope and value to diligent. 
mediocrity. Dull men built themselves an everlasting name at 
which we wonder as we wonder at the glory of Grant; and the 
excessive talent of Stahl and Lassalle was suspected, as a Jewish 
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glitter, wanting substance. Walter, standing still on the old 
ground of Niebuhr, scoffed at that marvel of ability, the ‘ Geist des 
romischen Rechts ;’ and W. Sickel’s ‘ Verfassungsgeschichte,’ the 
most brilliant account of early institutions ever written, is scorned 
by the accepted teachers. ‘Too clever to make a good adminis- 
trator’ is a judgment of Napoleon’s; and Metternich invokes the 
international epigram, L’esprit sert a tout et ne mene a rien. 

The scholar of the old school was an open adversary and a 
candid friend. Aristotelian Brandis, who was remarkable for social 
amenity, writes of his early fellowship with Bunsen that they dis- 
puted ‘without effeminate sensibility ’ (ohne wehleidige Schonung) ; 
and the Breslau students were gratified with the sight of Passow in 
the Professorencarcer for insulting Menzel. Thiers said to Senior : 
‘I may call my opponent a villain, though I know him to be 
honest.’ Not so in Saxony, where the courts have decided that 
it is lawful to call a book foolish, but not to call the author a 
fool. 

The leaders of the movement that sprang up in the second 
quarter of the century were animated by the conviction that the 
genius and learning of the modern world went to work the wrong 
way, and missed its aim, not from incapacity, but from interest, 
influence, and prejudice. It was their belief that literature had 
long been an arduous and comprehensive conspiracy against truth, 
and that much envenomed controversy could be set at rest by ex- 
posing the manifold arts that veil substantial falsehood—suppres- 
sion, distortion, interpolation, forgery, legend, myth. The Germans 
came late upon the scene, and did not claim to be better than those 
who went before them; but they would begin their work over 
again—expurgata jam et abrasa et e@quata mentis area—warned 
by example to escape the sources of error. By extreme patience 
and self-control, by seeking neither premature result nor personal 
reward, by sacrificing the present to the far-off future, by the 
obscure heroism of many devoted lives, they looked to prepare the 
foundation of the kingdom of knowledge. Plurimi transibunt et 
multiplex erit scientia. They trained themselves to resist the 
temptations by which others had suffered, and stood to win by 
moral qualities. There was so much rough material to hew, so 
much time to recover, that they renounced making points and 
drawing conclusions. The politic Briton, with a practical object 
in view, avoids needless provocation to dissent ; and the studious 
German tried to exclude contentious matter, and to adjust theory 
to fact, on the maxim, On s’arrange plus facilement sur un fuit que 
sur un principe. 

Their literary dogma, that truth is worth living for, and 
honesty, in fact, is the best policy, yields to nobody now the. fresh 
emotion of discovery. Lanfrey writes that the only patriotism of 
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historians is sincerity; and the best of the French reviews has 
said the same thing in its prospectus. Nous ne prétendons servir 
qu'une cause, celle de la science—Le livre seul est Volbjet de la 
critique; Vauteur pour elle n’existe pas. A clever fellow assured 
Lasker that he lied no more, having observed that it is less profit- 
able than it used to be, and that truth, on the whole, answers 
better. Half a century ago, when every member of an election 
committee was understood to vote with his party, when a cry of 
derision went up at the hyperbole that property has duties as well 
as rights, when one prime minister considered that rich men ought 
to know how poor men vote, and another said, On ne trompe per- 
sonne quand on trompe tout le monde, such principles were not yet 
trivial, and were enjoying the short span which Schopenhauer 
assigns to truth, between the paradox of yesterday and the com- 
monplace of to-morrow. 

Late in his life Thiers said of Napoleon, Il faut convenir que 
cétait un scélérat et un fou. He had concealed his opinion in 
twenty volumes. Guizot having discovered certain scandal about 
a queen (who was not Queen Elizabeth) by the advice of the 
duchess de Broglie suppressed it. Quite lately, the president of a 
great assembly avowed that impartiality is a merit only in presi- 
dents. When Tocqueville spent a lifetime in declaring the advent 
and the natural history of democracy, without betraying the inten- 
sity of his fears, and kept his religious opinions so well out of sight 
that the suppression of one or two letters has been enough to 
conceal them altogether ; or when the bishop of Chester mentions, 
with becoming pride, that a man may read his books and take him 
for a radical, they illustrate a phase of literary character which 
was specially developed by the Germans in the studious and pacific 
days before 1848. And Mr. Freeman’s proposition, that historic 
criticism and historic fairness are hardly possible when a man 
writes simply as a partisan of the papacy, would be accepted by 
them without the implied restriction. By what secret channels 
error filters into the mind, most people have read in Bacon, and 
may read much better in-Spencer. The ideal historian adumbrated 
by Rothe, Kampschulte, Roscher, Dummler, Loning, Gierke, Gass, 
is a man armed at all these points, and the discipline that makes 
him opens further visions of penetrating ethics, not obvious on the 
beaten track. 

Among the historians of that epoch the most eminent, though 
he never wrote a page of history, was Bohmer, the librarian of 
Frankfort. Dumas’s enthusiasm for the author of the ‘ Girondins’ 
broke out in the words: Il a élevé l'histoire a la hauteur du roman ; 
and of Bohmer it can be said that he raised drudgery to the rank 
of a fine art. For the centuries to which he confined himself, from 
the eighth to the fourteenth, he made it a precept that truth dwells 
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in documents, and not in chronicles or lives. The author of a grant 
or a state paper knows what he is doing; the author of a book 
does not. In one case history is told by those who make it ; in the 
other, by those who hear of it from other people. The chronicle is 
a mixture of memory, imagination, and design. The charter is 
reality itself. When Thierry was overworked, he refreshed his mind 
with the glossary of Ducange; and there is no better reading in 
German than the prefaces of Bohmer, and his ‘ Regesta’ as com- 
pleted by the Innsbruck professors. He makes all medieval literature 
subsidiary to the charters, and relieves his terse and telling abstract 
with illustrations from the historians as well as with points of his 
own. As the citizen of a republic, whose mental life was spent 
among the records of medieval empire, as a protestant who sought 
the society of catholics, he had the advantage of a central and 
independent position. But his warmest sympathies were with the 
institutions which had vanished in his lifetime, with the church 
whose tenets he rejected, and he delivered his sentiments with a 
petulance and malice which no other reputation could have with- 
stood. Waitz, and the northern scholars whose modes of thought 
he flouted, voted him a prize, as the foremost historian of the day ; 
and Ficker, who has carried forward his work with better training 
and at least equal solidity, devised a theory for his benefit, which 
maintains that prejudice is consistent with veracity. Like Stalin, 
who had his ‘ Wirtembergische Geschichte,’ the best of provincial 
histories, corrected by a priest, Bohmer gravitated towards the 
catholic south, and was the chief of a scattered party of Guelphic 
scholars which has not survived. When he died, in 1863, the 
romantic school to which he had imparted the dignity of exact 
learning, went below the horizon. 

The chief promoter of medieval studies was the modern 
Ranke. He had been famous for ten years before his influence was 
established, for the strongest men who came up were carried away 
by Hegel. In 1834, when the lieutenants were dividing the empire, 
Ranke set the reign of Henry I, the imaginary Fowler, as a subject 
for an essay. Giesebrecht and Képke competed, and were defeated 
by Waitz, who has just revised the third edition of his biography, 
fifty years after it gained the prize. This was the foundation of 
what has been for so long incomparably the first school of history in 
the world, not for ideas or eloquence, but for solid and methodical 
work. Ranke discouraged men from approaching the passionate 
discussions and buried materials which were his own domain, and 
directed them to the times before the thirteenth century, the sources 
of which occupy a limited compass, and were just then in process 
of being threshed out for Pertz. It was a time that could be studied 
in the same cool temper as the weights and measures of Babylon, 
and had some analogy with the things taught by Boeckh. But no 
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philologist had Ranke’s mastery of the detective arts. Even 
Drumann, when he came to Boniface VIII, proved ignorant 
of technical rules, while, on the other hand, the canons which 
Nitzsch and Nissen applied to Rome were formed in the medieval 
school. It supplied the best editors of the ‘Monumenta,’ eclipsing 
Pertz and his legal coadjutors, beat up all the libraries of Europe, 
and gradually obtained the control of the historical reviews. The 
Annals of the medieval empire are the most perfect achievement of 
these men. They were slow to quit the libraries for the archives ; 
but a younger generation, working at Munich on the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, and laying half of Europe under contribu- 
tion, has solved the harder problem of making state papers the 
backbone of modern history. 

The weak place was the nineteenth century until the revolution 
of 1848 compelled attention to the problems of the day. Droysen 
had already proposed a series of books on recent times, to be laid 
down on the lines of Dahlmann, which should fuse past and present, 
and treat politics and history as one. In connexion with this plan, 
which was not carried out, Hausser produced the first serious work 
on the fall and the rise of Germany, between the death of Frederic 
and the overthrow of Napoleon, a work which hardly justifies the 
considerable influence which the author exercised without his pen, 
but which marks a new era as a plea for Prussia from a southern 
and an avowedly liberal hand. 

The next Heidelberg writer prophesied a democratic, not a 
Prussian future. Gervinus personates the average German, the 
average middle-class German from the smaller towns of the smaller 
states, crowded with indisputable information, sceptical and doctri- 
naire, more robust than elastic or alert, instructive but not per- 
suasive, with a taste for broad paths and the judicious forcing of 
open locks. He began his ‘ History of the Nineteenth Century’ at 
the lowest ebb of national sentiment, and he left it, a fragment in 
eight volumes, when reviving nationality discarded his dogmas. 
Schlosser, the master in whom he persistently believed, confessed 
that the world moved away and left him superfluous and obsolete. 
The same experience darkened the last days of Gervinus, who 
thought that Cavour must fail, that Bismarck was a new Polignac, 
who kept his place among the vanquished of 1866, and died dis- 
owning the results of 1870. He had been a power in the land 
before 1848, when he applied the reigning theory to literature, and 
exhibited every writer limited and bound to fixed surroundings, and 
every poem a barometer. He rescued the realm of imagination 
from the wild will of poets and the incalculable sceptre, and brought 
a new region under scientific cultivation. Julian Schmidt and other 
vigorous men haveenlarged his notion. The better part of the nation’s 
mind works in pursuit of truth, and its thought, its knowledge, its 
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errors, constitute the object of literary history as well as those 
things which may be lawfully told in verse. The flowery empire 
of esthetics did not flourish under this amalgamation as it had 
done in less practical days. The best work is a history of Italian 
literature; but of the greatest living critics—Haym, Bernays, 
and Scherer—not one is great alike in the tracing of ideas, in 
perfect knowledge of biographical and bibliographical fact, and in 
taste. 

Gervinus and Sybel exhibit the contrast between north and south, 
and between the time before and after 1848. Sybel had learnt to 
make war on confusion and fiction in the strict medieval school ; 
but his mind was essentially modern, his interest lay in practical 
directions, and he opened the way to the later, inexhaustible, and 
almost unattempted centuries. He studies the Revolution in the 
light of a vast disturbance of the permanent policy of cabinets, 
without mercy on its picturesque and passionate element. The 
Reformation was in fact a blow struck at reforming catholicism, 
more than at the supine advocacy of things as they were; and this 
historian, without unction or sympathy, deplores the Revolution as 
a catastrophe that threw back intelligent progress for half a century. 
‘He began these studies forty years ago with two essays on Burke, 
whose letter to Mercer embodies much of his philosophy. Both in 
his history and in his review, Sybel adopts the dogmatic terms of 
Burke and Savigny ; but he is never lost in theory. Although his 
introductory chapter anticipated the ‘Ancien Régime’ with no 
better help than Tocqueville’s article in the Westminster Review, 
the depth and soundness of his work was not perceived until his 
gradual discoveries in many archives awakened controversy and 
provoked a flood of answering matter. 

The year 1848, which sent more than one hundred professors 
to Frankfort, had been detrimental to the British and Baconian 
maxim, that knowledge is power. In Sybel they were united ; 
for he was learned in the wisdom of universities, and eminently con- 
versant with the working of political forces ; a man of life and action, 
an expert such as had not been seen. He became the first classic 
of imperialism, and helped to form that garrison of distinguished 
historians that prepared the Prussian supremacy together with 
their own, and now hold Berlin like a fortress. If any one will 
make a list of their names, he will see that such a phalanx was 
never arrayed before, and will also detect one of the arcana imperii, 
by which the rude strength centred in a region more ungenial than 
Latium was employed to absorb and to stiffen the diffused, senti- 
mental, and strangely impolitic talent of the studious Germans. 

Things were different heretofore, when history, not yet woven 
into the web of national greatness, was carried on by private enter- 
prise. Men living in a small way, with a dim political background, 
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were not often practical, but were generally disinterested. Géttingen, 
Tiibingen, and Heidelberg had some advantages for historical teach- 
ing over Berlin, where ‘ William Tell’ was a forbidden play. Among 
their leisurely professors were men who found, like Dahlmann, 
that the great Frederic stuck in their throats, like Gervinus and 
Ewald, who repudiated Dahlmann’s precept, that what their country 
wanted was force before freedom. The disconcerting verdict of 
events ruined their credit as readers of the signs of the times. 
Apart from the convenient popularity of the maxim, Die Welt- 
geschichte ist das Weltgericht, it was apparent that the past had 
not revealed to them its inmost secret, and they were disparaged, 
as investigators of irreclaimable dry bones. The men who took 
betimes the side of the big battalions, showed superior penetration 
into’the things beneath the sun. They brought history into touch 
with the nation’s life, and gave it an influence it had never possessed 
out of France ; and they won for themselves the making of opinions, 
mightier than laws. The most clear-sighted of those who resolved, 
after the failure of the Revolution, that the future of Germany 
belonged to Prussia, was Droysen. 

Ten years before the fire-and-sword despatch revealed Count 
Ferro, while intelligent adherents of Greater Germany argued that 
without Austria there could be nothing but a magnified Prussia, 
Droysen affirmed that unity could never come from liberty and the 
vote of parliaments, that it required a power strong enough -to 
crush resistance at home and abroad. The rest of his life was 
devoted to Prussian politics and the imperial arts ; and he was one 
of that central band of writers and statesmen and soldiers who 
turned the tide that had run for six hundred years, and conquered 
the centrifugal forces that had reigned in Germany longer than the 
commons have sat at Westminster. He had learnt classical 
scholarship in the school of Boeckh, and had acquired from Hegel 
the habit of abstract thought and that preference for the Hellenic 
empire which is adversely noted in the ‘ History of Federal Govern- 
ment.’ In spite of his Macedonian proclivity, his earliest pupil 
testifies that he was always a liberal, meaning a promoter of secon- 
dary liberties. Whatever element of the kind was in him, was 
fostered by his residence at Kiel, in a land flowing with political 
excitement, the early home of gratuitous education. To sustain 
the faith and the practice of patriotism, he published his lectures on 
the time between the Stamp Act and Waterloo, a book full of views 
and turbid cleverness. He passed on to his own domain with the 
biography of the grim warrior whose defection prepared the ruin 
of Napoleon, and whose son fell in the last action of the revolu- 
tionary war, refusing quarter, and exclaiming that his name was 
York. The long ‘ History of Prussian Policy’ followed, and brought 
popularity and power. Being asked by what subtle charm he and 
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the intimate advisers had changed the plain soldier of the last 
generation into the mightiest of conquerors, Droysen replied that 
it was nothing but the stern sense of duty (die verfluchte Schul- 
digkeit). He made this the note of Hohenzollern history. Their 
success lay in diplomacy and war, and the narrative is inter- 
national, not domestic. The affairs of Europe from the Great 
Elector to the eve of the Seven Years’ war have never been told 
with so large a knowledge of politics; and the later volumes are 
more effective than the parallel work of his illustrious rival. Ranke, 
who discards the teleological argument of history, whose feelings 
are so well under control that he dilates on the disasters of 1806 
more than on the triumphs of 1757, had neither his popular fibre 
nor his official sanction. Fastidious readers doubt at last the 
swiftness of Achilles and the piety of Aineas ; but to those who do 
not require conviction, the sagacious advocate of Prussian mon- 
archy is as persuasive as the avowed defenders of other causes, of 
parliamentary government or federal democracy. 

The one writer of history who is more brilliant and powerful 
than Droysen is Treitschke. Droysen’s grasp of his materials 
began to relax when he came to Frederic; but Treitschke never 
flags, and is always vehement, certain, and overwhelming. As a 
political essayist, long ago he broke the spell of superiority which, 
until the death of Stahl, belonged to the religious and the strict 
conservative world. He was predestined for Berlin by his first 
conspicuous act; for he had attacked, and it was thought had 
refuted, the notion of a separate science of society, as the sphere of 
religion, morality, economy, and knowledge, as a vast immunity, 
organically distinct from the state, and able to control it. The 
idea, which comes from Harrington, and was pronounced by John 
Adams the greatest discovery in politics, had been made by Lorenz 
von Stein the key to the Revolution, in a work exposing the eco- 
nomic cause of political science, with Hegelian formalities which 
contrast unhappily with Treitschke’s gleaming style. For he writes, 
with the force and the fire of Mommsen, of a time remembered 
by living men, and pregnant with the problems that are still open. 
He marshals his forces on a broader front than any other man, and 
accounts for the motives that stir the nation, as well as for the 
councils that govern it. 

Treitschke’s ‘ History of Germany’ belongs to a series that has 
made up for the long delay in approaching the present century, in 
which England, from the regency to Victoria, was allotted to Pauli. 
Reluctance to compete with Ranke had led him to abandon his 
former work, and in the stronger currents of his own country he 
drifted from his English moorings. In the last year of his life he 
was thinking of a compendium embracing his thirty years’ study 
of every part of the history of England in one or two volumes. 
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His book on the nineteenth century suffers by comparison with the 
powerful mixture prepared by Mr. Cory for the patient Asiatic, and 
is not equal to the Spanish or Russian histories in the same col- 
lection. 

Bernhardi’s ‘ Russia’ carries us from the unrealities of scholastic 
history, from the complacency of satisfied philosophers and the 
adoration of Bonus Eventus, to the most penetrating and relentless 
censure of the thoughts and deeds of men. The author combines 
what was never combined before by a writer of history, long and in- 
timate initiation in secrets of state, with military science and the 
knowledge of an original and profound economist. He redresses the 
inclination to think that what is explained is excused, that all ideas 
are reasonable and all events opportune, and gives a prominence, 
suggesting early contact with the dissatisfied Heidelbergers, to the 
imponderable and unaccountable elements of human weakness and 
folly. His principal work is oddly diversified with episodes on the 
British constitution and on Adam Smith, besides a slight sketch of 
universal history; and it is time that his account of 1815, com- 
posed without the papers of Talleyrand and Metternich for the 
congress, or of Gneisenau and Grouchy for the campaign, should 
be rewritten. Bernhardi is the ablest of the German writers on 
Napoleon. The affinity that may be discovered between the first 
consul in the plenitude of his own ideas, before the peace of Amiens, 
and much that is peculiarly Prussian, does not disarm this admirer 
of Frederic and friend of Moltke, and he dispels even the illusion 
of the war in Champagne. He also gives literary expression to the 
judgment of the Prussian staff on Wellington. At Vienna the duke 
departed from the policy of Castlereagh, joined Talleyrand in 
pleading the Saxon cause, and assured Metternich that Prussia 
was likely to become the most dangerous power in Europe. Talley- 
rand recorded the scene twenty years later with satisfaction tem- 
pered with surprise at so gross a mistake. This was the feeling 
which Wellington took with him to Belgium; and Gneisenau in- 
formed the officer sent to attend him that he was an excellent com- 
mander, but as false as the wiliest Hindoo. From that day until 
his administration in 1830, it was a standing maxim at the Berlin 
foreign office that the duke might always be counted upon to desert 
a friend. 

Probably there is no considerable group less in harmony with 
our sentiments in approaching the study of history than that which 
is mainly represented by Sybel, Droysen, and Treitschke, with 
Mommsen and Gneist, Bernhardi and Duncker on the flank. Up 
to this moment it is the best found and the most energetic of 
all; and as there is no symptom of declining favour and authority, 
it is important to understand along what lines of reasoning men so 
eminent, so quick to inquire into every new thing, have adhered to 
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maxims which it has cost the world much effort to reverse. The 
theory of the political historian is distinct from the plea of the 
partisan. The historian displays the laws governing human life: 
it is not his duty to expound a private view, or to explain, like the 
wise Castilian, how much better the universe would be contrived if 
he had been consulted in time. He attends to the ship’s course, 
not to the passengers. The forces to be reckoned are those which, 
in the long run, prevail. The historian justifies only that which is 
just by the judgment of experience. It is the heresy of history to 
choose a side that seems good in our eyes, to reject the appointed 
course and the dominion of law, in order to degrade the life of 
nations under the anarchy of casual and disconnected causes. 
Consistency in the powers that direct the world is the supreme 
acquisition of all German thought. It is not partiality, but re- 
nunciation of party feeling and personal preference, to hold that 
the world works well, that what lives permanently in the light and 
strife of civilisation lives rightfully, that whatever perishes has 
earned its fate. Wyclif revived a very ancient saying when he 
wrote: Ponat talis fidelis spem et causam suam in adiutorio altis- 
simi, et non est compossibile quod vel persona vel causa pereat. It 
is the philosophy of Emerson proclaiming ‘the skill with which 
the great All maketh clean work as it goes along, leaves no rag, 
consumes its smoke.’ And does not a living classic write: ‘ Some- 
how or other it is always the Eternal’s wisdom which at last carries 
the day’ ? 

There is no escape from the dogma that history is the conscience 
of mankind unless for those who reject the collective growth, 
the canons that rivet the future to the past, and take their stand 
aloof with Archimedes. All the successions of thought during three 
generations constitute the shaft whose shining point is made by 
the Berlin interpreters of enlightened and triumphant Germany. 
They are the legitimate dynasty, reigning by right as well as by 
force, inheritors of the line that comes down from Burke to the 
last stage of evolution and selection, who have set up the reign of 
imperishable moral forces for an intermittent Providence, the play 
of passion, and the blind will of man. Their doctrine proceeds as 
logically from the scientific as from the political experience of the 
country. And it is held, practically, even by men who do not 
stand with both feet within the charmed ring that binds history 
to politics; by Mommsen, when he scouts the idea of explaining 
Roman conquests by Roman perfidy; by Waitz, when he said that 
a censor of the Reformation had no right to pit himself against his 
nation ; by Kurtz, who establishes a presumption in favour of the 
church against the sects because the sects came to unspeakable 
grief, and in favour of the Reformation against Rome because the 
reformers were successful. 
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To be without party is to be without principle, according to that 
saying of an English statesman, that a man who denies party 
belongs to a party he is ashamed of. To be impartial is to follow 
a very wide induction, to acknowledge the manifest destiny of 
monarchy, with a mind prepared, if it must be, to follow ‘the tramp 
of democracy’s earthquake feet.’ 

There is no palliation of inaccuracy; but there are no men 
more accurate than these, and few more watchful of the springs 
of error within. Renan has said that hardly any one but Littré 
could confess a blunder without loss of dignity. If that Napoleonic 
sentiment prevails in France, it is a point of inferiority to the 
neighbouring rival. The puerile temptation of consistency, the 
weak reluctance to contradict what disciples are repeating on their 
authority, is inevitable among the chiefs of the many schools into 
which German scholarship is apt to crumble. Stronger still is the 
assurance that historical science is moving with the vigour and 
rapidity of a natural law, and that its teachers can no more stand 
still than chemists or biologists. 

Ranke read before the French Institute his retractation of a 
mistake about the memoirs of Richelieu. Treitschke elaborately 
corrects an error into which Arndt had led him, an error concern- 
ing the disappearance of spoons, which had been exposed with 
insult. Gervinus used to call the ‘Philosophie der Griechen’ a 
singular instance of a faultless book; hundreds of improvements in 
the last edition show that Zeller is himself of a different opinion. 
When Berghaus said that Humboldt had ‘invariably fixed’ the 
longitude of Callao, the philosopher required him to strike out the 
word. There are, he said, no invariable fixtures. Albrecht, the 
jurist, was a man of one book, and his literary position depended 
on a treatise concerning a difficult point of early law. In 1858, 
1869, and 1872, his conclusions were successively demolished by 
three different writers. To the first he wrote that the ruin of essen- 
tial portions of his structure did not in the least interfere with his 
satisfaction. The next time he said that he did not mind even if 
it was to be the deathblow of his book. At last he admitted his 
defeat, and added that he had long expected it. So pleasant a 
temper has not been granted to every German. When Reinhold 
said that a philosopher should bear in mind that he may err and 
be ready to learn from others, Fichte told him that he spoke like 
a man who had never been convinced in his life. 

The last twenty years have made the Germans careful in the 
economy of force, and they waste less powder in salutes. Their 
soldiers were on the Loire when they began to say that their scholars 
were to be no more the humble servants of the foreigner. Nothing, 
said Mommsen, is so hollow as the pretence of humility. ‘We are 
not modest by any means, and do not wish it to be thought of us.’ 
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The National-Zeitung confessed that its countrymen, though not 
envious, are slow to acknowledge merit, and added that hundreds 
of Germans remain unknown, who in France would lead science 
and society. Wiirtz’s exaltation of Lavoisier, and Schérer’s highly 
discriminating estimate of Goethe, were received with indignation ; 
and Riimelin’s able but unceremonious book is one among many 
signs of rising impatience at the old enthusiasm for Shakespeare. 

As early as 1849, Prince Albert said to Bunsen that self-suffi- 
ciency was the German rock ahead. The historians genefally 
escaped this peril and welcomed every proof of superiority. During 
many years Pauli regularly introduced the Rolls publications which 
were undermining the work of his life, and admitted that there 
were points on which the ‘ History of the Norman Conquest’ sur- 
passes everything yet written on the middle ages. Ewald preferred 
Selden to all his followers in Syriac. Lehrs declared that he could 
make nothing of the political life of Greece until he read Grote. 
The Prolegomena to Tischendorf’s last text have, I believe, been 
committed to an English hand; and Bailleu says that the best 
lives of the greatest modern Germans, of Frederic, Stein, and 
Goethe, are those which have been written in England. Rosen- 
kranz thought Damiron superior to the German historians of philo- 
sophy; Bohmer rated Delisle’s ‘ Philippe Auguste’ above every 
German book of the same kind; and Boeckh, irritated just then by 
the absurdities of Gerlach and the temerities of Mommsen, said that 
Wallon’s ‘ Histoire de l’Esclavage dans |’Antiquité’ was better than 
what his own countrymen were doing in philology. A reviewer of 
Guerry declares him at least the equal of Roscher in learning; and 
Roscher places the ‘Réforme Sociale’ of Le Play at the head of 
books on social science. The best Frenchmen—Rénier, Rougé, Le 
Blant, Molinier, Riant, A. Rambaud—stood or stand just as well on 
one side of the Vosges as on the other, although Bekker never 
forgave Cobet’s utterance that Germans were doctiores quam saniores. 
Madvig’s supremacy among Latinists was admitted by Halm, in 
spite of the Danish depreciation of Mommsen. Harnack, writing 
in the principal theological review, judges that his country possesses 
no history of early Christianity as good as that of Renan, nothing 
equal to Hatch on the primitive constitution of the church, or to 
the ‘Introduction to Ecclesiastical History’ of a Flemish Jesuit. 
A less perfect courtier than Bunsen would perhaps have made a 
better fight. 

When the euthanasia of metaphysic anticipated by Carlyle 
was setting in about 1850, physical science came forward as its 
rival, and history as its heir. The philosophers themselves turned 
into historians, and beat their speculations into facts. Their 
lecture-rooms were empty, and Schelling confessed to a traveller 
that the end had come: La pensée allemande est aujourd’hui dans 
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un cul-de-sac, et je ne vois pas qui pourra Ven tirer. Braniss 
conceived that religion, which had been brought low by the nega- 
tions of thinkers, would be ‘restored by the affirmations of scholars ; 
and others said that history is the only unassailable revelation. 
Belief and unbelief both led to the same conclusion: Kuno Fischer 
opened his great work on modern metaphysics by defining philo- 
sophy as the self-knowledge of history ; and Schaarschmidt, on the 
opposite side, calls philosophy and history one and the same thing. 
One of the philosophical reviews declared that the history of the 
systems was a substitute for the systems themselves; and even the 
laggards of @ priori science were won by the assurance that the 
philosophical idea is the substance of all history. The historic 
mind had always glowed beneath the metaphysical ice cap. Goethe 
described it as one of his last steps in mental progress to have the 
unseen past always present; and he had approved the fine piece of 
idealism, since copied by Renan, in which Humboldt denounced the 
prosaic improvements which would make Rome a place unfitted 
for the spectres who are its worthiest inhabitants. Gerlach, the 
leader of the Prussian conservatives, used to say that what he 
had admired most in England was Mr. Speaker’s wig. For when 
he spoke of it as a time-honoured relic, an historical-minded English- 
man told him that it was nothing of the sort, but quite a modern 
institution, not two centuries old. At Gottingen one day a pro- 
testant was defending the celibacy cf the clergy, and saying that 
without it catholicism would lose its identity. A catholic replied : 
‘We were used to married priests so long that it is the law of 
celibacy which we feel as an innovation.’ 

The scientific era had its own lesson for historians. The world 
proceeded on its new path with increasing velocity, there was no 
stopping, and no step backward ; and the law of progress, which 
had been a crude and vague speculation, became a manifest reality. 
With this new aspect of the life of men and of societies, a conception 
of history arose of which Du Bois Reymond is the prophet. The 
future depends on truths and forces being, and to be, discovered. 
The past survives only by supplying available material that may be 
a guide for science and an equivalent of power. The function of 
history is to reveal its own futility, to display the conquest of the 
ancient realm of uncertainty, probability, inheritance, by irresistible 
demonstration. Bourbons and Habsburgs go over to the Egyptian 
kings, and make room on earth for the monuments of a dynasty 
that begins with Copernicus and will never pass away. All else is 
ballast to be discharged, and the Greek exercise must surrender to 
conic sections. As mere denial of history, the new conception is 
an old one. But by promoting the neglected history of scientific 


ideas, it promises greatly to enrich both historians and _ philo- 
sophers. 
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Forty years after Savigny’s ‘ Vocation’ made Germany a nation 
of historically thinking men, every branch of knowledge had felt 
its influence. It had penetrated jurisprudence by the end of the 
French war ; language, with the first volume of Grimm’s ‘ Grammar’ 
in the edition of 1822; geography, when Ritter drew the spark 
from Humboldt; philosophy, when Hegel lectured at Berlin; art, 
with Schnaase’s ‘ Letters from the Netherlands ;’ theology, with 
Baur’s work on the Atonement; and canon law when Richter was 
made, instead of Stahl, the adviser of the Prussian government in 
church and state. Until 1840, political economy was almost the 
only science in which Germany followed, with unequal steps, the 
lead of France and England. The change came when Roscher, 
who had been the ripest of Ranke’s scholars, a man more perfectly 
endowed with historic instinct than Niebuhr or Baur, was set to 
train practical economists for the kingdom of Hanover. He united 
in an eminently receptive mind the better strains of the German 
character—the wide and not absorbing sympathy, the impartial 
attentiveness to the several sides of questions, the notion that error 
is not done with until it has been made to yield a residue of truth, 
confidence in the general reasonableness of things, regulation of 
private opinion by universal experience. Abstraction was already 
losing its strong grip, and experimental methods were obtaining 
sway. ‘The history of a science,’ said Goethe, ‘is the science 
itself ;’ Trendelenburg spoke of definitions as the end, not the 
beginning, of knowledge; and Say told Decandolle that he had 
acquired the art of observing social physiology from the naturalists. 
These fluid notions were much in the air. Hermann, the strictest 
of dogmatists, being asked what to read, advised men to learn the 
making of the science in the economic articles which appeared from 
the beginning in the Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews. The prodigy 
of Roscher’s reading and his historic bent of mind urged him to 
detach propositions from their place in the system, in order to trace 
their career in literature and the experience of nations. He required 
that the inductive argument shall meet and justify the deductive. 
He turned from the solid conclusion to the process which led up to 
it, from the discovered law to the law of discovery, the ineffectual 
anticipation, the simultaneous attainment, the contested reception, 
the disputed priority. If the full-blown precepts of developed 
science which accompany the mature, the normal, and therefore in- 
dustrial epoch of national life were not clear formerly, Roscher 
explains the defect not by the fault of men groping in the dark, 
but by the fact that political economy, which exists for mankind, 
varies with the progress of events, and is subject to the con- 
ditions of youth and age. He distinguishes physiology from 
pathology, insists on the phenomena proper to epochs of decline, 
and notes with especial care the teaching of nations that have 
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carried the experiment of existence to its conclusion. Starting 
with the idea that the ancients understood distribution better than 
we do, and that truth is often older than error, he has expanded 
and enriched professional literature with the study of all the 
economic notions in the civil and the ecclesiastical code, in Erasmus 
and Luther, Bacon and Burke. The worst use of theory is to 
make men insensible to fact; and facts, as they existed before 
Salmasius vindicated five per cent., or Gournay spoke the winged 
words, are nearly as good for instruction as the things that have 
been since the discoveries of 1776, 1798, 1815, and 1835. 

With little less than Buckle’s appreciation of Adam Smith, 
Roscher’s memory, crowded with instances of the power of self- 
sacrifice, disinclines him from the doctrine which refers economic 
facts to the simplest and most universal of human motives, and he 
derives laws and theories from causes deep in the entire structure 
of society, and from combinations of human and spiritual influence. 
He came at a time when several candid generalisations of primitive 
liberalism were withering under the mathematical touch of com- 
parative statistics, and is always ready to find a grain of wisdom 
in the oddities of our ancestors; and the saying of ancient practi- 
tioners that the lancet produced much the same results upon the 
generation that is past as its disuse upon the generation that is 
passing, is Roscher all over. Though he deems protection a mark 
of weakness, and its prolongation a mark of incapacity, he admits 
the use of temporary sacrifices in the training of resources. With 
Adam Smith he rejoices at the enactment of the navigation laws, 
and with Cobden at their repeal; he feels with Garrison about 
emancipation, but is vividly conscious of conditions in which 
slavery is an instrument of civilisation. He expounds with intel- 
ligent admiration the colonial system by which this country has 
changed the face of the world, but he studies with equal care, he 
admires in another way, the system by which Spain preserved 
where we destroyed. Absolute monarchy is the note of first or 
second childhood, but absolute monarchy rescued the peasants. 
Monopolies are a mistake; but the monopoly of the Oporto Com- 
pany saved port wine. 

The best of the economists who last preceded Roscher admitted 
that in dealing with poverty their science failed. Mill thought 
that want in any sense implying suffering may be completely ex- 
tinguished ; and Roscher added that precept must be modified by 
fact. His disciples went on to argue that the principles of the 
classic teachers on the theory of population, of rent, of the source 
of wealth, lead beyond their conclusions. With Roscher’s doctrine 
of relative truth, the impregnable stronghold was hard to keep 
against the assault of sympathy and the prickings of that delicate 
conscience which is defined, a conscience unequal to the struggle of 
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life. He dwells complacently on the immeasurable progress of 
. this age, on the enlarged sphere and accepted duties of the state 
in respect of misery, education, overwork, health, and help to the 
weak, and judges that the social advance cancels the socialist pro- 
gramme. ‘ Socialism,’ said Dunoyer, ‘is merely the present system 
logically carried out.’ On the other side, if it is right that the 
state should do so much, the reign of the log was usurpation 
and the ancient ways were wrong. Then the indictment brought 
by Considérant. and Engels against the society of 1840 is just, and 
the order of things which produced so much sorrow was criminal. 
So vast a change is not development but subversion, the departure 
of one principle, the development of another. In all that pertains 
to the past, the party now dominant in the universities, and des- 
tined, after calculable intervals, to dominate in literature and law, 
pursues the ideas of Roscher, and completes his work. In practical 
things it does not accept, as he does, the Frenchman’s saying: Je 
n’impose rien; je ne propose méme pas: j’expose. His contempla- 
tive, retrospective spirit, borne backward by sheer weight of know- 
ledge, is not easily roused by the spectacle of error, suffering, and 
wrong, and is slow to admit the guilt of omitted acts and the 
responsibility of states for all they might prevent or cure. He has 
attended as much to problems and their solution in other times as 
to the problems and solutions of his own; and the service done by 
his enormous influence to political economy, which Mr. Cliffe Leslie 
and Mr. Ingram have described, is far less than his services to the 
cause of intelligible history. A large number of the most valuable 
works on England proceed from the movement he has promoted. 
The academic socialists are proceeding to reconstrue history, making 
property and the social condition the determining factor, above the 
acts of government or the changes of opinion ; and this is by many 
degrees the most important addition made of late years to historic 
science. 

The successive schemes have been less a modification than an 
enlargement of the definition, and the best would be one that should 
complete and combine them all. The idea that the fine arts are 
a result of all that is at work in nations led to an attempt to focus 
their entire life, and the design of a history of civilisation grew out 
of the history of art. Burckhardt’s ‘ Renaissance’ and Friedlinder’s 
‘ Sittengeschichte’ are the only works in which the intellectual view 
of the subject has been adequately studied; and in both, the 
political, and therefore the practical, element is weakest. One man 
is living who has an equal grasp of the moving and the abiding 
forces of society. More than thirty years ago, before Burckhardt 
or Friedlinder, Buckle or Symonds, Riehl, a scholar quickened 
by journalism, a student of art, an original political writer 
and teacher of social sciences, began to lecture on the history 
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of civilisation, revealing to his fortunate audience new views of 
history deeper than any existing in literature. There is always 
much going on in lecture-rooms beyond what is yet deposited in 
books ; and if Professor Riehl has gone on as he began in 1854, 
there are materials for a new and curious chapter of German 
historiography. The newest chapter, and one of the most curious, 
should concern the histories which the Germans have not written, 
the threads they have dropped, and the points on which they yield 
to the superiority of other nations. My object has been to show 
neither their infirmity nor their strength, but the ways in which 
they break new ground and add to the notion and the work of 
history. 

ACTON. 
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Homer and the Early History 
of Greece 


Tue Homeric poems, as has been shown by Mr. Freeman in his 
‘Historical Geography of Europe,’ bear no trace of the events 
which practically constitute for us the beginning of Greek history, 
—the Dorian conquest of Peloponnesus, and the Ionian colonisation 
of the coast of Asia Minor. To these two great movements there is 
not even an allusion in the Iliad and Odyssey. The name Awpuées 
occurs once in the Odyssey, applied to a tribe in Crete; the Pelopon- 
nesus is then peopled by ‘Ayavo/, a name which in historical times 
carried with it the claim to a pre-Dorian settlement. The name 
*Idoves also occurs in one place only (Il. xiii. 685), where it seems 
to be applied to the people of Athens. The coast, which was 
afterwards occupied by so many flourishing colonies, is a mere 
blank in Homer’s map; Miletus is the only name in the Catalogue 
which reappears in the list of Ionian cities, and it is expressly said 
to be held by the ‘ barbarous-speaking’ Carians. The country 
is still in the possession of the allies of Troy—nations of many 
tongues, Carians, Mysians, Meonians. What is still more remark- 
able, the various islands of the Augean which afterwards became 
famous as seats of an Ionian population are nearly all unknown 
to Homer. Samos is in the Iliad the name of Samothrace, in the 
Catalogue and the Odyssey the name of Cephallonia. Chios occurs 


only in the Odyssey, and only as a landmark. Naxos, Paros, Ios 


do not occur in Homer at all. Other changes of greater or less 
importance can be traced. Thessaly is a post-Homeric name, said 
to have been brought by invaders from Epirus. Elis has been 
conquered by AXtolians. Orchomenus, like Mycene, has lost its 
Homeric independence. The old vague Homeric use of ’Apyos and 
*Apryeio., which offended Cleisthenes of Sicyon, is obsolete, and its 
place is taken by a similar extension of the names ‘EdAds and 
“EdAnves. Other new names (if not always new places) are Eleusis, 
Megara, Delphi, Pharsalus and Larisa, Pisa and Olympia, Acarnania 
and Ambracia, Attica and Peloponnesus. 

The effect of these various circumstances of difference between 
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the Homeric and the later map is cumulative. They form a series 
of events, completing and explaining one another, and postulating 
an interval which we can only measure as we measure geological 
time, by the quantity of change that has taken place within it. 


In the scheme of Greek politics as represented by the Cata- 
logue we find two leading elements. On the one hand we have 
the various tribes and districts, each with its armed people (Aaoi), 
under one or more ‘ kings’ or chiefs (4pyol, ayol avdpav). On the 
other hand we have a supreme commander who is ‘ most of a king’ 
(BacirevTaTos), brings the largest contingent himself, and rules 
more or less undisputedly over the whole land and army of Greece. 
It is not hard to say which of these two elements is the more 
abiding, the more characteristic of Greek history. The small in- 
dependent towns and ‘cantons’ are the perpetual groundwork, 
above which appears from time to time an dpy7 or duvacteia, an 
exceptional predominance gained by some one state. Hence we 
are prepared to find indications in Homer that the empire of 
Agamemnon was a comparatively transient phase—not perhaps 
more stable than the empire of Athens, or Thebes, or Macedon. I 
would call attention to the following points :— 

1. In the list of towns directly subject to Agamemnon (Il. ii. 
569 ff.), the most important, after Mycene, are Corinth and Sicyon. 
Now we know, from the story of Bellerophon, that Corinth had been 
under kings of its own,—Sisyphus the AXolid and his son Glaucus, 
who was great-grandfather of the Glaucus of the Iliad. Either, 
then, the poet of the Catalogue knows nothing of this local 
Corinthian dynasty, or he supposes it to have come to an end 
before the time of Agamemnon. 

2. Again, Sicyon, as the Catalogue itself tells us, was formerly 
under the rule of a king Adrastus— 


Kat Suxvav’ 66’ dp’ Adpnoros mpar’ éuBacirevev. 


Adrastus, as we know from Herodotus, was the chief hero wor- 
shipped at Sicyon in later times. But in the Catalogue Sicyon is 
an essential part of Agamemnon’s territory ; it lies, in fact, between 
Mycene and the bulk of the towns which belonged to him. 

3. The neighbouring kingdom of Argos belongs at the time of 
the Trojan war to Diomede, son of Tydeus the Atolian. But in 
this case too there was an older line of kings, whose memory had 
by no means died out. Two of these are mentioned in Homer: viz. 
Proetus, the king of Argos who comes into the story of Bellerophon, 
and Eurystheus, grandson of Perseus. To these we may add 
Perseus himself, the chief local hero of Argos. Here, then, as in 
the two cases already noticed, Homer presents us with an older 
dynasty, evidently strong in local belief, and a later one, which is 
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in possession in his time, and accordingly sends its chief to be one 
of the heroes of the Trojan war. 

4. Passing on to Sparta, we discover the traces, at least, of a 
similar position of things. The Tyndaride, Castor and Pollux, are 
slain by the Messenian twins, Idas and Lynceus, at the very time 
when the Trojan expedition is being prepared. It would seem, how- 
ever, that they had already been set aside in the kingly office by 
Menelaus. However this may be, Menelaus is the first king of 
Sparta of the new Pelopid dynasty. 

5. Leaving the Peloponnesus, and following the order of the 
Catalogue, I would pause a moment over the peculiar case of Athens. 
The Athenian leader in the Catalogue is Menestheus ; whereas the 
chief hero and founder of Athens is Theseus, and the descendants 
of Theseus were kings of Athens for some generations after the 
Trojan war. The later mythologists of course had their explana- 
tion of this. During the absence of Theseus on one of his expe- 
ditions, just before the Trojan war, Menestheus, being an artful 
demagogue, inflamed the people against him, and succeeded in get- 
ting hold of the supreme power. Afterwards the sons of Theseus, 
Demophon and Acamas, who had served before Troy, drove out 
Menestheus, and Demophon became king of Athens. Of all this, 
however, Homer tells us nothing. Demophon and Acamas are 
nowhere mentioned. Theseus occurs only in the véeuwa of the 
Odyssey ; for the line in our texts of the [liad (i. 265), 


Onoéa 7’ Aiyeidny ércetxeAov dOavarowr, 


is in no good MS., and is doubtless a mere interpolation from Hes. 
Scut. 182. Thus we have, as in the instances already examined, a 
local tradition, according to which the oldest line of kings is con- 
nected with the chief hero of the land, and a parallel Homeric 
account, in which a leader who is not of the ancient kingly stock 
commands the Athenian contingent of the Greek army before Troy. 
The main difference between this and the former cases is that the 
local Attic mythology appears to be entirely ignored by Homer. In 
the Peloponnesus the heroes of an older generation—Sisyphus of 
Corinth, Adrastus of Sicyon, Perseus of Argos, the Tyndaride at 
Sparta,—are more or less known to Homer, though they are thrust 
into the background by Agamemnon and his vassal kings. But 
Theseus evidently has no place in the Homeric world. 

What has been said of Theseus applies with slight modifications 
to the other great Attic hero, Erechtheus. The places in Homer 
where he is mentioned (Il. ii. 547, Od. vii. 81) may or may not 
be interpolations : in any case, he does not belong to the Homeric 
story. 

6. In tolia we find a state of things which reminds us of 
Sparta. Cneus king of Calydon was dead, and all his sons, including 
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the great AXtolian hero Meleager, whose story is told in the ninth 
book. The Aitolians therefore were commanded by Thoas. Homer 
does not tell us who Thoas was, but later authorities make him the 
son of Gorge, one of the daughters of (Eneus. However this may 
be, the poet of the Catalogue calls our attention to the fact that the 
sceptre of the Aitolians had passed from the older line. 

7. One more example from Thessaly. The contingent from 
CEchalia, the city of Eurytus, is led by the two sons of Asclepius, 
Podaleirius and Machaon. The city was said to have been taken, 
and Eurytus -killed, by Heracles. The story is not mentioned by 
Homer ; it was the subject of the old epic poem, the Oiyadias 
adwors. But how Cichalia, with Tricce and Ithome, came into the 
possession of the sons of Asclepius does not seem to be known even 
to the later mythologists and commentators. 

Comparison of the passages now quoted seems to lead us to 
generalisations of some interest :— 

(1) The author of the Catalogue shows considerable acquaint- 
ance with the local traditions of the different tribes and districts of 
Greece. In several cases we have something like a history, going 
back for one or more generations. 

(2) In these histories we find a remarkable want of continuity 
between the older order of things and that which is represented by 
the Catalogue. The heroes of the Trojan war appear in the cha- 
racter of intruders, who have taken the place of older dynasties. 
Agamemnon himself has supplanted at least three older families— 
Perseide at Mycenx, Aolide at Corinth, Adrastus at Sicyon. 

(3) The distinction which Homer recognises between the heroes 
of the Trojan war and those of former generations is to a great 
extent a difference of kind: as Ulysses says— 


dvdpact dé rporépowrw epiléuev ork eOeAHTw, 

ov’ “HpaxAni ovr’ Etpirw Oixadri. 
The ‘ former men,’ of Aws é£eyévovto ert mpotépwv avOperrav, are 
more marvellous—ov rw oguv é€itndov alua Sayover. They are 
also more distinctly the local heroes of Greece. The kings of the 
different cities and districts are descended from them rather than 
from the Homeric heroes. And they become the centres of the 
post-Homeric hero-worship, with temples and sacrifices in their 
several localities. Thus in all that depends upon popular belief and 
veneration they hold a much higher place than the Homeric heroes. 
Compare for instance, at Argos, Perseus with Diomede; at Sparta, 
Castor and Pollux with Menelaus; at Athens, Theseus with Mene- 
stheus.' 


' The Homeric warriors afterwards became founders and heroes in Greek colonies, 
and in countries influenced by Greek civilisation: Achilles on the Euxine, Diomede in 
Italy, &c. 
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All this tends to show that in the Iliad and Odyssey we can dis- 
tinguish two strata of mythical or mythico-historical narrative: the 
stories of pre-Homeric heroes, which are essentially local, isolated, 
unpolitical, rooted in the popular usage and belief; and the picture 
of ‘Homeric Greece, united in a great warlike enterprise, and politi- 
cally centred in Agamemnon and his peers. 


And now, how are we to explain these phenomena? To what 
place or date are we to assign the poetical record which we have 
been analysing ? 

It seems clear, in the first place, that we are strengthened 
in the belief that the ethnographical and political outline of the 
Catalogue corresponds to a real state of things. Not only is the 
Homeric map, as Mr. Freeman has urged, ‘so different from the 
map of Greece at any later time that it is inconceivable that it can 
have been invented at any later time,’' but it is also different from 
the mythical map, as we may call it—that is to say, the map which 
would have been naturally produced by bringing together the most 
famous heroes and legends. We have reason, therefore, to ascribe 
to it a relatively historical character: it is (in Platonic language) 
‘a stage nearer reality’ than the heroic mythology with which we 
are able to compare it. 

It is not necessary to infer that the Iliad or the Catalogue is 
contemporary, or nearly contemporary, with the events it relates. 
A contemporary would hardly have placed the early popular heroes 
and their stories so near the Trojan war. But though Agamemnon 
may have receded some way into the past before he found his sacred 
poet, and though some of the Homeric characters, such as Helen and 
Achilles, may be purely mythical, the general outline which the 
Catalogue puts before us—the Achean empire, with its political 
centre at Mycene, the Achezan name extending over European 
Greece («a0 “EdrAdda nal uéoov “Apyos), the populousness of Beeotia 
and Thessaly, the comparative obscurity of Athens, and still more of 
the islands of the igean, the spread of Greek settlements to Crete 
and even Rhodes, but no further—all these points must surely be 
regarded as resting on good historical testimony. 


It can hardly be useful to attempt to define more precisely the 
time of the Iliad; but something remains to be said of the place to 
which it belongs. 

Ever since the publication of Robert Wood’s book,? the prevail- 
ing opinion has been that Homer was a native of Ionia. This 
may also be said to have been, in the main, the belief of antiquity. 


' Hist. Geogr. p. 26. 


2 An Essay on the Original Genius and Writings of Homer, by the late Robert 
Wood, Esq. London, 1775. 
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The legends which connected Homer with Smyrna and Chios came 
to be accepted by ancient scholars as the most probable. It is 
evident, however, that none of the statements about his birthplace 
and life rest upon anything of the nature of contemporary record. 
At the time from which our earliest records date, the Ionian cities 
were the seats of a brilliant civilisation, in which ‘ Homer’ had a 
recognised place. The name was attached to several epics besides 
the Iliad and Odyssey, as well as to many shorter poems—the 
Hymns, the so-called ‘Epigrams,’ &c. Some of these poems 
contain local references; and accordingly later writers, such as 
the author of the Herodotean life, were able to weave these refer- 
ences, with the claims more or less directly founded upon them, 
into a consistent story. In this way was produced what is now 
described as the testimony of antiquity to the Asiatic origin of the 
Homeric poems. 

In modern times the strength of the belief in an Asiatic Homer 
lies in the theory that the Trojan war is a kind of mythical product 
or ‘reflex’ of the colonisation of Asia Minor. This is in substance 
the view taken by Mr. Grote in his article on Niebuhr’s ‘ Heroic 
Legends of Greece’ (Westminster Review, May 1843) :— 


To the Molic and Ionic colonists, a cluster of men from various 
Greek tribes who had migrated to Asia Minor and acquired for themselves 
settlements by extruding the prior occupants, it was pleasing to imagine 
a supposed expedition of their gods and heroes to the same shores in 
some distant period of the unknown past; the victory so obtained by 
these superhuman persons gave to their descendants what may be called 
a mythical title to the territory which they occupied. The gods and 
heroes who were worshipped in the festivals of the Asiatic Grecian islands 
and towns, as well as in the gentile sacrifices of the illustrious families, 
constituted the prime agents in this supposed past expedition.! 


This view of the Trojan story has been repeatedly maintained 
since Grote’s time, and recently by Duncker. The heroes of the 
Trojan war, according to Duncker, were celebrated in songs which 
were sung at the different courts and great houses of Asiatic Greece, 
especially in the Holic cities Mytilene and Cyme; and these songs 
were the ultimate material from which the Iliad was derived. In 
proof of this theory he points to various facts connecting the his- 
tory of the Molic and Ionian colonies with Homeric heroes or 
their descendants. In Mytilene the ruling family were the Penthi- 
lide (Arist. Pol. V. 8, 13), who claimed descent from Penthilus, 
son of Orestes, founder of the city. Cyme and Neonteichos were 
said to have been founded by Cleues and Malaus, descendants of 
Agamemnon. Ionian colonies were mostly founded by descendants 
of Nestor—the Neleids having come from Pylus to Athens and there 


1 Grote’s Minor Works, p. 117. 
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succeeded the Theseid race as kings (Paus. ii. 18, 7). The Trojan 
heroes were also represented. Some Ionian kings were said to be 
descended from the Lycian leader Glaucus. The royal families 
in certain towns in the Troad traced their descent to Aineas and 
Hector. 

These facts evidently admit of explanation in two ways. We 
may suppose, with Grote and Duncker, that the story of the Iliad 
took its outline and its leading persons from the city and family 
legends of the Asiatic Greek colonies: that Agamemnon, for in- 
stance, was made the commander of the Greek army because the 
kings of Cyme and other Molic cities boasted of descent from an 
Agamemnon, king of Mycene; and similarly that Nestor is pro- 
minent in the war because the Ionian colonies claimed to be founded 
by Neleid chiefs. On the other hand it is equally possible, speaking 
a priori, that the local legends of the colonies are not the cause but 
the effect of the Iliad. The colonists may have brought with them, 
if not the Iliad itself, at least the memories and sentiments to which 
the Iliad had then given the highest literary expression. Instead of 
creating a poem about Agamemnon and Nestor, because their royal 
families traced their descent to personages so named, they may have 
connected themselves with these heroes because they were the heroes 
already famous in epic song. 

It is between these views that the student of the Homeric 
question has to choose. It will be enough here to point out some 
. of the considerations which seem to tell in favour of the less popu- 

lar hypothesis—that, namely, which supposes the story of the Iliad 
to have grown up on the European side of the Aigean, and to have 
been anterior to the foundation-legends of the colonies. 

1. We have seen that in the Catalogue, and elsewhere in the 
Iliad, a marked distinction may be traced between the political dis- 
tribution of Greece at the date of the Trojan war, and the state of 
things which is implied in all references to an earlier time. It was 
shown that the earlier history which such references contain is more 
purely mythical, dealing with local heroes, and resting on local and 
popular belief; whereas the Catalogue must be based on a real map, 
and on recollections of a real though possibly short-lived empire. 
Now it can hardly be supposed that both these strata of tradition 
grew up or were preserved in the Asiatic colonies. If the kings of 
olian Cyme, or the poets who came to their feasts, imagined an 
eponymous ancestor Agamemnon, king of Mycene, Sicyon, and 
Corinth, how should they also have heard of Adrastus of Sicyon, 
Bellerophon of Corinth, Perseus of Argos and Mycene? We can 
imagine in the Peloponnesus or in a neighbouring country an inter- 
mixture of local mythology with the recollections or fancies about 
the Trojan expedition and its heroes. But if we shift the point of 


view to Asia Minor such an intermixture becomes incredible. 
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2. The legends according to which the Ionian colonies were led 
by Neleids, members of a house which had left Pylus for Athens, 
seem to represent, in the first place, the fact that Athens was their 
metropolis, and in the second place the influence exercised by the 
mythical fame of the Neleids on the Ionian imagination. Now if 
the Iliad is older than these legends, all is intelligible. The Athenian 
colonists, finding no Athenian hero of sufficient note in the Iliad, 
resorted to the device of borrowing Homeric founders from the 
more fortunate Pylus. But on the hypothesis that the legends of 
the colonies were the source of the picture which we have in the 
Iliad, an insuperable difficulty presents itself... Why is there no 
trace in the Iliad of the connexion of the Neleids with Athens ? 

We may ask indeed the more general question, why Athens, the 
metropolis of the Ionian colonies, is so unimportant in the story of 
the Iliad. The answer would probably be, that the story grew up 
‘in the first instance in the Aolic settlements. But the connexion 
of the Neleids with Ionia is an essential part of Duncker’s theory, 
and therefore the want of anything in Homer to connect the 
Neleids with Athens seems fatal. 

3. It is hard to believe that in a poem produced on the Asiatic 
side of the Aigean the word ‘Ionian,’ *Idoves, would have only 
occurred once. It may be said, perhaps, that this is a consideration 
which tells against an Ionian Homer, not against the theory that 
the Homeric poems came to Ionia from the neighbouring olic 
colonies. Such a theory, as we know, has been recently put forward 
by Fick, and supported with his usual ingenuity. But the facts 
seem to justify us in extending the argument to the whole of Asia 
Minor. The name ‘Idoves must have come into use, not only in 
Asia Minor, but all over the East, at a very early period. We find 
it in the book of Genesis (ch. x.) in the form Javan, used appa- 
rently as a comprehensive name for the Greeks generally. We find 
it again in India as yavanas ; and there are corresponding words in 
Arabic, Armenian, Persian, and even Coptic.' If these words are 
derived from Greek, they postulate the form “Idroves, and therefore 
go back to a time when the F was still sounded in the Ionic dialect. 
Probably, therefore, the name was known on the eastern side of the 
Aigean before the Ionians brought it there, perhaps even before any 
Greek settlements were founded in Asia Minor. If with E. Curtius 
we suppose that there were Ionians in Asia Minor before the colo- 
nisation, or that the name is originally oriental, the argument 
is equally strong. The insignificance of the name in Homeric 
poetry is an almost conclusive proof against the theory which gives 
that poetry an eastern origin. 

There is no difficulty in supposing that the name Ionian was 


1 See Curtius, Die Ionier vor der ionischen Wanderung, n. 12, with the authorities 
there quoted. 
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widely known in the East, but remained comparatively little known 
in European Greece. The eastern use of the word ‘Frank’ at 
the present day shows how easily such a usage may arise. And 
ancient Greece itself offers a striking parallel in the word [paczcoi— 
a word which we only hear of by accident, so to speak, in Greece 
proper, but which became as widely known in the West as “Idoves 
in the East. 

A similar argument may be drawn from the names AZolian and 
Dorian, especially from the former. It is surely probable that they 
go back to an early period in the two systems of Greek colonies 
which they denote: Can we then suppose them unfamiliar in any 
part of a hellenised Asia Minor? And a fortiori, if we accept the 
theory of an Molic Homer, can we suppose a literature growing up 
on the soil of Asiatic Aolis—employing (if Fick is right) a distinctly 
ZXolic dialect—to which, nevertheless, the national name Molian— 
AioXevs—is still unknown ? 

4. If the Homeric poems are a literature of the conquest of Asia, 
it remains to ask how they come also to be the literature of the 
‘lamentable.return which Athene made for the Greeks.’ Nothing 
in the Iliad or Odyssey indicates the least interest in the Trojan 
territory, or in the coast afterwards covered with AXolic and Ionian 
cities. The only reference to the later history of the Troad is the 
well-known prophecy in the Iliad, that the descendants of Aineas 
would rule over the Trojans. A Greek settlement of the Troad is 
still beyond the poet’s ken. The wanderings of Ulysses take him 
in many directions and to many cities, but never to AXolis or Ionia. 
The same may be said of the other heroes. The Trojan war is by 
no means without its sequel. According to the Odyssey it leads to 
the murder of Agamemnon, the death of the Oilean Ajax, and other 
misfortunes. But its effects are only heard of in European Greece. 
The force of this argument is strengthened when we compare the 
later cyclic poems. In the Nooro, which, according to some 
authorities, was said to have been the work of a Colophonian, the 
seer Calchas goes from Troy by land to Colophon, and there dies 
and is buried. In the ‘ Mthiopis’ of Arctinus of Miletus, Achilles 
is carried off by his mother Thetis to the island of Leuce in the 
north of the Euxine—i.e. to the region afterwards occupied by the 
colonists from Miletus, where he was worshipped as a hero. These 
examples—to which many others would probably have to be added 
if we knew more of the cyclic poems—will enable us to understand 
how a local connexion between Homer and the Asiatic colonies might 
be expected to show itself in the Iliad and Odyssey. The inference 
surely is that no such connexion existed. 

From all these reasons it seems clear that the author or authors 
of the Iliad and Odyssey lived long before the time when Molian, 
Ionian, Dorian were the three great tribal names of Greece, and 
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far from the coast on which these three names were attached to 
successive portions of territory. If we are to decide the ancient 
controversy about the birthplace of Homer, we must turn away from 
Asia, and set ourselves to consider the claims of three districts of 
Greece proper: Thessaly, the home of the chief hero and the most 
ancient worship; Beotia, the ancient seat of the Muses, and the 
first in the very ancient (if not actually Homeric) muster-roll of the 
ships ; and Argolis, the seat of Achzan empire. 


D. B. Monro. 








The Tyrants of Britain, Gaul, and Spain 


A.D. 406-411 


HAVE been lately led, partly in the course of my own reading, 

partly in the course of my professorial work at Oxford, to make 
some rather minute inquiries into the history of the early years of 
the fifth century, as they concerned the Western lands of the Empire. 
I have had specially in view the great invasion of Gaul by the 
Vandals, Suevians, and Alans, at the end of the year 406, the 
invasion which led to their settlement in Spain in 409, and the 
succession of the tyrants or local Emperors who were ever rising 
and falling at the same time. These two lines of events are con- 
nected at every step, though at many points the nature of the con- 


nexion has only to be guessed at. And I am not aware of any 


_narrative which tells the whole tale of both in regular order. It 
would be ungrateful, in dealing with these times, or with any times 
that they have touched, to forget the labours of Tillemont in a now 


distant generation and Clinton in one much nearer. Rarely indeed 
does either of them let slip a fact or a reference on any matter that 
comes within their several ranges. But Clinton does not attempt 
a narrative, and we cannot call the good Tillemont’s narrative a 
critical one. Gibbon again, who so largely made use of Tillemont, 
has, as usual, hardly let slip a single fact; but, as the events of 
which I speak are in some sort episodes alongside of his main 
subject, he gives no connected narrative, and the events that I am 
concerned with are scattered up and down several chapters. To 
Mr. Hodgkin they come still more in the nature of an episode ; 
from him a full or consecutive account of these matters, which 
touch Italy and her Invaders only indirectly, could not be looked 
for. Nor do I find any such connected narrative in any of the 
German writers on the Wandering of the Nations, as Wietersheim, 
Pallmann, or Dahn. Of these Wietersheim, edited by Dahn, is per- 
haps the most helpful; and Dahn has since, in his Urgeschichte, 
come much nearer to a connected story. On the whole Fauriel comes 
nearer to a regular narrative of the time than any other writer; but 
his point of view is of course mainly Aquitanian, while the British side 
is, at least to an English student, quite as important as the Gaulish. 
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It is not however of the British side that I wish at present to speak. 
I trust some day to deal with it in full, either as part of the more 
general subject of which I am now speaking, or as part of a more 
general subject still, the Teutonic settlements in our own island 
looked at in connexion with the Teutonic settlements of the main- 
land. My work at Oxford may supply me, to some extent it already 
has supplied me, with opportunities for treating both. But now, 
as a first contribution to the Historica, Review, I wish to speak 
of one part of the story only, and to put together something like 
a monograph on the tyrants who arose beyond the Alps in the days 
of Honorius. 

The state of things in the West early in the year 407 follows 
on an easy chain of cause and effect. Alaric had entered Italy ; 
the legions of the West had been recalled to meet this pressing 
danger; the Gaulish frontier was undefended, except by the 
Frankish allies of Rome; proclamations from Honorius called on 
the inhabitants of Gaul, free and bondmen alike, to arm for the 
peace of their country.' On the last day of the year 406—some, 
reading June for January, have placed it seven months earlier—the 
great migration took place; the Frankish allies of Rome were 
defeated, and the three invading nations, Vandals, Alans, and 
Suevians, spread themselves over the greater part of Gaul, from the 
Rhine to the Pyrenees. Everywhere that they went they harried, 
but they nowhere settled, and the south-eastern region of Gaul 
seems to have been spared; it lay out of their direct line of march. 
Saxon harryings in Gaul are also somewhat dimly spoken of ;? and, 
as the Saxons were at this time the fiercest of freebooters along 
both sides of the Channel, such inroads are not unlikely to have 
touched Britain also. But, as a whole, the course of things in 
Britain, though fairly clear as regards the order of events, is fright- 
fully dark as regards their causes. But we can see that the move- 
ment of the legions in Britain was in some way, though in a way not 
very easy to understand, connected with the great migrations on the 
mainland. Britain, the other world, was stirred, as Honorius himself 
was stirred, by the great movement of the Teutonic nations beyond 
the Rhine ; the legions in Britain, forsaken by their Emperor at 
Ravenna, feared lest the storm which was sweeping over Gaul should 
spread to Britain also. In such a case they took the law into their 
own hands. While the Germans and Alans were gathering, while 
Honorius was calling on the patriots of Gaul to arm, the army of 


1 These decrees are in the Theodosian Code. Tit. xiii. de Tironibus, pp. 387-8. They 
are dated 406. Clinton pointed out that they referred to the invasion of Gaul. Honorius 
talks bravely of ‘amor patri,’ ‘amor pacis et patri,’ ‘ utilitas patrie,’ and the like. 

2 Prosper Tiro, Pseudo-Prosper, or whatever we are to call him, sums up the whole 
story thus. ‘ Saxonum incursione devastatam Galliarum partem Wandali atque Alani 
vastavere; quod reliquum erat Constantinus tyrannus obsidebat.’ This is the annalist 
who has the well-known entries about Britain and the Saxons. See Hodgkin, i. 278. 
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Britain chose an Emperor, a tyrant, of their own, Marcus by name. 
The step was not new. Britain was already known in the words of 
Jerome, as a land fruitful in tyrants.'' There Carausius and Allectus 
had reigned ; thence Maximus had gone forth to occupy Gaul and 
to threaten Italy; thence the great Constantine himself had gone 
forth to win the diadem of the world, with the risk that, if he had 
failed to win it, he too might have been handed down in history 
simply as one of the same class as Maximus. But Marcus was not 
as Constantine ; he was not as Maximus or as Carausius. Heand his 
electors failed to agree ; he was speedily slain; a man of the province 
was next chosen, who bore one of the names current in the house 
of Theodosius. But British Gratian was also killed after a reign of 
four months, and in the course of the next year, the year of the 
seventh consulship of Honorius, a choice was made which lasted 
somewhat longer. The legions chose a private soldier, recom- 
mended, we are told, by no merit except that he bore the name 
of the most lucky of his predecessors in the choice of a British 
army. Another Constantine was chosen in the hope that his great 
name would bring good luck with it; and he was hailed as 
Augustus in the island where the first bearer of it had been first so 
hailed.? 

It is of some importance to notice that these events began 
before the actual crossing of the Rhine by the allied barbarians. 
The elevation of Marcus marks the effect which the danger, coming 
but not yet come, had on the legions of Britain. The account of 
Olympiodoros, that which is most minute in its chronology, fixes it 
to the year 406. It was before the seventh consulship of Honorius ; 
that is, before the year 407 ; that is, most likely, late in the year 
406, when the two Augusti were already consules designati.2 But 
the elevation of Constantine took place in the seventh consulship, 
that is, after the Rhine was actually crossed. His acts are natu- 
rally recorded by several writers who take no notice of his two 
momentary predecessors. We may almost suspect that they were 
not heard of in Italy till the next step taken by Constantine gave 
the movement that had begun in Britain a new character. 

Of the acts of Constantine we hear only from his enemies. The 
portrait that they draw is of course unfavourable ; yet he must have 
differed in some way from his two momentary predecessors ; he must 
at least have had some strength of character to do all that he did, and 
to bear up for several years against enemies of all kinds and from 
all quarters. The tale of his first acts is but darkly told; or rather 


1 Ep. xlii. ad Ctesiphontem (vol. iv. p. 81). 

2 See and compare the accounts in Olympiodoros, p. 451; Zédsimos, vi. 2,3; Oro- 
sius, vii.; Sdzomen, ix. 11; Prosper, 407; Marcellinus, 411. 

8 The date is fixed to 406 (see Wietersheim, ii. 160) by the phrase of Olympiodéros, 
amply } ‘Ovdpioy Td EBSouov bratedea, which Zdsimos seems not to have fully understood. 
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the facts are fairly clear, but it is less easy to judge of causes and 
motives. Almost the first act of the British tyrant was to forsake 
his island and to carry the legions across to Gaul. Of his motives 
for this step we are told nothing. We may read the tale in several 
ways. Some of the expressions used in describing the elevation of 
Marcus almost read like a formal secession from Rome and the 
establishment of a separate empire in Britain. But, if such notions 
were really held the year before, they certainly had no place in the 
policy of Constantine. It might rather seem that his object was 
to preserve the unity of the Empire, at any rate the unity of its 
provinces beyond the Alps. In this view it might be a wise course 
not to wait to be attacked in the island, but to cross to the main- 
land and to deal a blow at the enemy on what he was fast making 
his own ground. Britain might thus be saved by a campaign in 
Gaul. But if this was the motive, the thought of saving Britain 
must soon have passed away from the minds of Constantine and his 
soldiers. Whether they cared for such an object or not, the course 
of things on the mainland soon made it hopeless for them to think 
of keeping up any relations with the great island. The crossing of 
Constantine into Gaul thus became the end of the Roman power 
in Britain. | 

He landed at that Bononia of northern Gaul, once Gessoriacum, 
which, though not the starting-point of Czsar, has been in all ages 
one of the chief points of passage between the island and the main- 
land. He brought with him, it would seem, the whole of the Roman 
force with which Britain had been held or defended. That force 
was under the command of two generals, Justinian or Justin and 
Nebiogast, and it would seem that it was put under their command 
before the army left Britain. Of their names, the one is clearly 
Roman, the other clearly Frankish ; and we shall presently see that 
Constantine was on good terms with others of the Frankish allies 
or subjects of Rome. His stay at Boulogne was not long; but it is 
hard to trace his course in the early stages of his advance. He 
presently gathered under his obedience whatever troops were to be 
found in Gaul, whether Frankish allies, legionaries who had been 
left behind by Stilicho, or patriots who had answered the summons 
of Honorius the year before. The authority of Honorius was 
represented in Gaul by the Prefect Limenius and the general 
Chariobaudes. The name of this last speaks for his barbarian birth ; 
we might seem to see in him an English Herebald.' Of their action 
at the moment of invasion we hear nothing. These names appear 
only at a later stage, when we are told that they had fled before the 
tyrant. But at what stage of his course they fled, and whether they 
offered any armed resistance to the invader before they fled, on these 


1 The story of Limenius and Chariobaudes comes from a place in Zésimos (v. 32) 
earlier in his work, but describing later events. se Fauriel, i. 55. 
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points we are left wholly in the dark. It seems clear that they did 
not reach the presence of Honorius till some time in the year 408, 
which looks as if they did not leave Gaul till Constantine had made 
some considerable progress on his southern march. On the whole, 
the chances are against any fighting between the followers of Con- 
stantine and any who remained loyal to Honorius. Our authorities 
are most confused; but the story reads as if so much of Gaul as 
still obeyed any Roman prince at all submitted to Constantine with- 
out a blow. 

The mission of the new prince, the object which had brought 
him from Britain into Gaul, was in some way or other to act 
against the barbarians who were in full force in Gaul, and who were 
‘held to threaten Britain. But it is hard to make out his exact 
relations, either in war or peace, with the barbarians either within 
or without the Empire, partly perhaps because our authorities take 
but little pains to distinguish one set of barbarians from another. 
According to one version, the army of Constantine saw some sharp 
service against barbarian enemies, and that seemingly not very long 
after his landing. We hear of a great battle fought by him or 
under his auspices, which began with a marked Roman success of 
which the Roman commanders failed to make the most. The bar- 
barians fled; had the Romans, we are told, pursued, the enemy 
might have been cut to pieces. But, as the soldiers or their leaders 
failed to pursue, the barbarians recovered strength and courage, and 
by the accession of new forces, they were enabled to hold them- 
selves at least on equal terms with Constantine. Of this fighting 
we are not told the place, nor the exact time, nor yet the nationality 
of the particular enemy. But the story sounds as if the fighting 
had happened on the eastern frontier, against some fresh swarm of 
barbarians who were striving to make their way into Gaul. For 
our informant goes on to say that Constantine placed guards on the 
borders and secured the whole course of the Rhine. It is a zealous 
pagan who speaks ; his mind goes back to the days of the hero of 
his own creed, and he tells us, with some injustice both to the 
strong rule of Valentinian and to the more recent exploits of 
Stilicho, that Constantine guarded the Rhine as it had never been 
guarded since the days of Julian.' 

On the other hand, the new Emperor or tyrant stands charged 
with doing the republic great damage by allowing himself to be 
many times cheated by the barbarians, by means of treaties, vague, 
it would seem, in their terms and not strictly kept.2 This, we may 
be sure, refers to the barbarians who were already in Gaul, the 
Vandals, Suevians, and Alans. Some understanding between them 


' Zésimos, vi. 3. 
? Orosius, vii. 28. ‘ Ibi sepe a barbaris incertis foederibus illusus detrimento magis 
reipublice fuit.’ 
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and Constantine there must have been. For two years they and 
he both carry on their operations in Gaul, each, it would seem, 
without any interruption from the other. And, when the scene of 
action is moved from Gaul to Spain, each party carries on its 
operations there also with as little of mutual let or hindrance. It 
was most likely only by winking at the presence of the invaders 
and at their doings that Constantine obtained possession, so far as 
Roman troops and Roman administration were concerned, of all 
Gaul from the Channel to the Alps. Certain it is that at no very 
long time after his landing, before the end of the year 407, he was 
possessed of it.! But at that moment no Roman prince could be 
possessed of much authority in central or western Gaul, where 
Vandals, Suevians, and Alans were ravaging at pleasure. The 
dominions of Constantine must have consisted of a long and 
narrow strip of eastern Gaul, from the Channel to the Mediterra- 
nean, which could not have differed very widely from the earliest 
and most extended of the many uses of the word Lotharingia. 
He held the Imperial city on the Mosel, the home of Valentinian 
and the earlier Constantine. Trier, ever ready to rise again from 
her ashes, rose this time among others, and Constantine may have 
been, though at a somewhat later time, one of the princes to whom 
her citizens made their prayer for the restoration of their darling 
games. Certain it is, from the sure evidence of coins struck there 
in his name, that he was the acknowledged Emperor in the Tre« 
veran Augusta.? The palace of Valentinian, the mighty basilica, 
the venerable church, as yet in its first and untouched state, the 
bridge that yokes the river sung by Ausonius, all that we look 
down on from the wooded hills that guard the Imperial head of 
Gaul—all had passed into the possession, and we cannot doubt 
that it must for a while have beheld the presence, of a third adven- 
turer from Britain. 

_ Of those three adventurers the second had perished ; Maximus 
was recorded in history simply as a tyrant: but one Constantine 
had marched from Britain and from Trier to the highest pitch of 
power and glory, and another might be destined to equal luck. It 
did not suit the purposes of the new Constantine to establish the 
chief seat of his power by the Rhine or the Mosel. He could, 
perhaps he thought, deal more easily with the barbarians beyond 
the Rhine than with the rival Emperor beyond the Alps. The 
chief seat of his new dominion must be nearer to Italy. From 
henceforth we hear of him chiefly or only in the south-eastern 
corner of Gaul, the land which was soon to take a new name from 
its Burgundian conquerors. The land between the Rhone and the 


1 See Zédsimos, v. 27, 31; but at the former moment he seems not to have been in 
possession of Arles. 


? See Clinton, 407; Jahn, Geschichte der Burgundionen, i. 288. 
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Alps, whose renowned cities still live to awe and teach us by the 
greatness of their Roman works, now becomes the main centre of 
our tale. Italy, Aquitaine, Britain, even Spain, are for us little 
more than scenes of occasional episodes. Each of the cities by the 
broad and rushing stream seems called on in these strange times 
to stand a siege in the cause of some Emperor or tyrant, and 
commonly to behold his end. And one city, the foremost of them 
all since Phokaian Massalia had sunk for a while to a secondary 
place, was specially bound up with the reign and fate of Constantine. 
Hardly when the first news came of his crossing the Channel, but 
rather at the time when his rival of Rome and Ravenna began to take 
counsel against him, one sign of the nearness and greatness of the 
danger was that Constantine reigned in Arelate. Indeed it may be 
that it was not till this great accession to the power of Constantine 
that Chariobaudes and Limenius at last fled to their master in 
Italy. For the loss of Arelate was no slight blow; the city into 
which the adventurer from Britain had entered was a prize indeed. 
The city that was in after days to give its name to a kingdom was 
then at the height of its greatness. Its wealth, its splendour, its 
commerce that brought to it the good things of every quarter of 
the world, were sung in the verses of poets and recorded in the 
edicts of Emperors.' Not then, as now, sitting by the side of one 
mighty stream, but, like Ravenna then, like Venice now, floating on 
many waters, untouched by the blows which were fast falling on 
Imperial Trier, Arles, in our day so sadly fallen from its ancient 
greatness, stood high among the cities of Europe, ready to take the 
place presently to be granted to it in form, of the head of all the 
Gauls. Already did the walls of which such mighty relics still 
abide shelter the dweiling-places of the living; already did the 
Elysian Fields, now narrowed and dishonoured, shelter the long line 
of tombs, alike of pagan and Christian dead. Theatre and amphi- 
theatre lifted their bulk, still whole and perfect, the mass of the 
arena soaring as now above the city, still the home of the savage 
sports of peace, but not yet itself a house of war, its outline as yet 
unbroken by the towers reared, some say during the momentary 
possession of the Arab, some say to hinder his possession from 
being more than momentary. And if as yet Arles could not as in 
after days boast of an Imperial church, she could boast of an 
Imperial palace. Already by the Rhone stood the still abiding 
tower, a fragment now of a vast pile that has crumbled to ruin, the 
tower which still bears the name of the earlier Constantine and 
which now stood ready to become the dwelling-place of his name- 
sake. That the tyrant reigned in the lesser Rome of Gaul? was 


1 See the law of 420 in the Theodosian Code; and Decline, i. 85. Cf. Cass. Var. 
viii. 10. 
2 Ausonius, Ordo Nobilium Urbium, viii., ‘ Gallula Roma Arelas.’ 
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news that might well strike fear in the greater Rome of Italy and 
even within the impregnable ramparts and waters of Ravenna. 
To Constantine himself the possession of this great city seemed the 
outward sign of the completion of his hopes. Secure, as he deemed 
himself, on the throne at least of all the Gauls, he began to take 
steps for founding a dynasty, a dynasty which might call up again 
the memory of the Imperial house whose greatest name he bore. 
He had two sons both bearing Flavian names, Constans and 
Julian. These, like his own, seem to point to the memory of the 
Flavian house as still cherished in Britain. Of the elder of these 
sons, Constans, the devout Orosius has preserved the fact, over 
which he mourns, that he was a professed monk. But, when the 
aggrandizement of his family was concerned, Constantine had slight 
regard to ecclesiastical scruples. Constans was called from his 
monastery to receive the rank of Cesar, and to take an active part 
in government and warfare. His younger brother at the same 
time received the title of Nobilissimus.' 

We are without exact dates; but the news of the landing of 
Constantine in Gaul, the: news of the occupation of Trier and of 
Arles, could not have been very long in reaching Italy. We are 
not told whether the beginnings of revolt in Britain, the rise and 
fall of Marcus and of Gratian, had ever been heard of at Rome or 
Ravenna; at any rate they are not recorded as having led to any 
action on the part of the central power. It was otherwise when 
the successive messages came that Constantine had landed in Gaul 
and that he was playing the part of Emperor in city after city, and 
again that he had passed through the whole land and had set up 
his throne at Arelate. When the first message came, Honorius,’ 
Emperor and Consul, was at an unusual place for him, namely in 
Rome itself. Stilicho was at Ravenna. At that moment the friend 
of Alaric, he was, we are told, making ready for an expedition 
beyond Hadria, to be carried on in fellowship with the Gothic king, 
an expedition the object of which was to transfer the cities of 
Iilyricum from the obedience of Arcadius to that of Honorius. 
His schemes were thwarted by two rumours, by a false report of 
the death of Alaric and by the true report of the advance of Con- 
stantine. This last news was announced to Stilicho by letters from 
Honorius himself. It was not often, one would think, that the 
Augustus had news to tell to the Consular, news at least of a 
graver kind than the revolutions of the poultry-yard. Stilicho now 
gave up the thought of an Illyrian campaign, and hastened to 
consult his sovereign—such is the decent formula—as to wha’ was 


1 Olympiodéros, p. 451; Zdsimos, vi. 4. 
ex monacho Cesarem factum.’ 


? The two messages appear in Zdsimos, v. 27,28; the phrase ta Bacirdws év 
tais méAeo. mpdrtwy comes from the former passage. 


It is Orosius who exclaims, ‘ proh dolor, 
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to be done. When Gaul had been attacked by a vast alliance of 
barbarians, nothing had been done beyond the issuing of proclama- 
tions in the province itself. But the rise of a rival Emperor was a 
more serious matter. The deliberations of Stilicho and Honorius 
seem to have been carried on into the next year, the year 408, the 
year of the consulship of Bassus and Philip, the year which saw 
the death of Arcadius at Constantinople, the year in which Honorius 
—if we can give Honorius the praise or blame of any deed good or 
bad—used, in the phrase of the next generation, his left hand to 
cut off his right,! by the slaughter of Stilicho himself. But at 
the beginning of the year Stilicho was still in favour, and Honorius 
contracted the second of his strange marriages with the daughters 
of the great Vandal. Disputes with Alaric, now known to be alive, 
follow ; he is ready for warfare in the East, for which Stilicho, with 
Constantine in Gaul, no longer designs him. . Against the tyrant 
at Arles the counsel of Stilicho now was to send no less a champion 
than Alaric himself, in the character of a Roman general, to win 
back the lost provinces for their lawful prince. He himself, Stilicho, 
will undertake the affairs of the East, while the West-Gothic king 
represents the true majesty of Rome beyond the Alps.” 

A day was tu come before long when a West-Gothic king was to 
go on such an errand; but the work for which Alaric was destined 
was of another kind. Yet another Goth was sent this very year to 
do the work of Honorius against Constantine. It is hard, though 
we are chiefly following one authority, to put the facts together out 
of a most confused narrative. We hear of the growing influence 
of Olympius at the court of Honorius, an influence used to bring 
about the downfall of Stilicho. We hear of Honorius at Ticinum, 
not yet Pavia, while Stilicho is at Bologna. We get a picture of 
the Emperor haranguing the troops who are to march, under whose 
command we are not told, against the tyrant at Arles. A mutiny 
breaks out, a mutiny which, it is implied, is in some way connected 
with the intrigues of Olympius against Stilicho. And it is most 
significant, though we cannot fully understand the significance, 
that the outbreak of the soldiers led to the slaughter of the two 
officers, Limenius and Chariobaudes, who had fled before Constan- 
tine to Honorius, and who must have joined him quite lately.* 
They were already in the interest of Stilicho, and on their fate pre- 
sently follows the fate of. Stilicho himself. Yet we read elsewhere 
that it was at Stilicho’s bidding that Sarus, the valiant Goth whose 
name we so often meet in the history of these times, was sent with 
a force into Gaul to bring back the land under the obedience of 
Honorius. The campaign of Sarus is undoubted; but we have no 
means of fixing the relations between his campaign and the force 


1 Proc. Bell. Vand. i. 4, of Valentinian and Aetius. 
2 Zdsimos, v. 27-31. 3 Jb. v. 32. 
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that he held and the contemplated march of the troop that broke 
out into mutiny at Ticinum. 

Anyhow the newly built up throne of Constantine was threatened. 
Are we to suppose that, after embarking on so hazardous an enter- 
prise, he shrank from personal danger, or that he was conscious of 
a lack of military skill? Some accounts represent him, at a later 
time at least, as more active at the table than in the camp.' 
Certain it is that it was not Constantine in person who met the 
army of Sarus in battle. While the barbarians were marching and 
harrying throughout the land with none to hinder them, two Roman 
armies met, both doubtless largely made up of barbarian soldiers. 
The cause of Constantine was defended by his lieutenant Justinian ; 
but the fortune of war was on the side of legitimacy. Sarus 
gained a victory which carried with it the death of Justinian and 
the slaughter of the greater part of his army. Of the details 
of the fight, of the place, of the exact time, we hear nothing ; but 
it is clear that it was fought somewhere in the lower Rhoneland, and 
it would seem that the routed army could have been only a small 
part of the forces of Constantine. Where he himself was at the 
moment we are not told; we know only that after the battle he 
deemed it wise to secure himself in one of the strong cities of the 
land, but in one which lies a good way to the north of his newly 
chosen capital. Many of those cities are greater in old renown, 
many are richer in abiding remains of Imperial power, but none. 
holds a stronger site, none looks more proudly from its height on 
the great river at its feet, than the city in which Constantine sought 
shelter against the attack of Sarus. The walls of the Gaulish 
Valentia do not still stand in witness of those days like the walls 
of Arelate and the true Vienna, but in those days the city of the 
Sagellauni was one of the great fortresses of the land. Its name 
might suggest the thought of the great prince who had bestowed 
that name on the recovered regions of the island that Constantine 
had forsaken : but, while the Valentia of Britain did indeed preserve 
the name of Valentinian, the Valentia of Gaul was of older date, it 
bore the hidden name of Rome herself, and the Valentia by the 
Rhone might pass as not only the colony but the namesake of the 
Valentia by the Tiber. There Constantine took his stand. Sarus 
followed him and laid siege to the strong hill-city. But the Goth 
went on to sully his hitherto honourable successes by a deed of foul 
treachery. One of Constantine’s generals, the Roman Justinian, 
had fallen in battle. The other, the Frankish Nebiogast, now made 
friendly advances to Sarus. Oaths were exchanged; but oaths 
went for little with Sarus, and Nebiogast was presently put to 
death. And now, after these successes, the whole enterprise of 


1 <Constantinus gule et ventri deditus,’ says Renatus Profuturus Frigeridus in 
Greg. Tur. ii. 9. 
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which Sarus was the head breaks down in a strange way, which 
we should be well pleased to have explained to us at greater length. 
The murder of Nebiogast must have happened while Sarus was 
before Valence, which was no great length of time. To replace his 
lost generals, Constantine appointed two men whose military repu- 
tation would seem to have been higher than theirs. Another Frank, 
Edobich by name, and Gerontius, who had come from Britain and 
in whom we can hardly fail to see a name-father of more than one 
British Gerent, were put at the head of the forces of Constantine. 
Sarus, we are told, was so fearful of their skill and experience in 
war that he raised the siege of Valence on the seventh day. His 
object was now to get back into Italy. The generals of Constantine 
overtook him with a great force, and brought him to great straits. 
But the words of our story would seem to imply that this was 
rather by harassing his march than by an actual battle. He 
escaped into Italy with great difficulty, and that only by help which 
we should hardly have looked for. Alongside of the new scourges of 
Gaul, barbarian invasion and civil war, our story implies that an older 
scourge which seemed to have slept for a while had either lived on 
or had now shown itself again. The Bagaude, the Jacquerie, as they 
are commonly painted, of more than a hundred years earlier, were 
at this time in full force, at any rate on the Gaulish slopes of the 
Alps. Only could they have been a mere Jacquerie? The way in 
which they are brought into our present story and the way in which 
they act in it might suggest something of a more recognized posi- 
tion. We may perhaps be tempted to look with more favour on 
the view which held that, whatever the Bagaude were at the begin- 
ning, by this time at least they had put on a character more like 
that of a national militia.' Whatever they were, they met Sarus, 
with what object we are not told; but we are given to understand 
that his passage into Italy was made secure by a timely gift to the 
Bagaude of the spoils which he had won in his victory over 
Justinian. Nothing can be more unsatisfactory than this kind of 
story. We put up with the mere annalist who records victory and 
defeat without attempting to explain their causes; but here we are 
told just enough to awaken our curiosity without satisfying it. But 
at any rate the expedition of Sarus altogether broke down. He had 
slain, in war and- by treason, two generals of Constantine ; but their 
death seems only to have led to the advancement of more competent 
successors. Whatever might become of Britain and Italy, the 
tyrant from the island was now the only representative of Roman 
dominion in Gaul. His power was at all events firmly established 
in his own south-eastern corner, which Vandals, Suevians, and 
Alans, on their march from the Belgian lands to the Pyrenees, 


1 See Dubos, i. 205; Gibbon, v. 222, ed. Milman. The Bagaude appear again 
much later in the century; see Idatius, 441, 443; Fauriel, i. 185. 
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would be likely to leave untouched. And, as if Gaul had been a 
separate realm and Italy a hostile land, he strengthened himself 
against a second invasion from beyond the Alps by placing garrisons 
in the three chief passes, Cottian, Pennine, and Maritime.' 
Constantine was now undisputed master of Gaul, of that remnant 
at least of Gaul which still clave to Rome. Britain he had left 
behind him. If he aspired to the dominion of Italy, he prudently 
put off any attempt on that side till he had made himself master 
of all the provinces beyond the Alps. He was bound, for his own 
ends, to extend his dominion from Gaul in the geographical sense 
to Gaul in the widest official meaning of the word, and to complete 
his possession of the Gaulish prefecture by the acquisition of Spain. 
The great peninsula of the West was one of the most flourishing parts 
of the Roman dominion, and it was the part which had suffered least 
from barbarian invasion. The legions which were regularly quar- 
tered in Spain, and which were doubtless largely made up of natives 
of Spain, claimed the defence of the land as their special work, and 
resented any intrusion of strangers as a breach of their local privi- 
leges. But the land had commonly been passive in revolutions, 
and had readily accepted such rulers as bore sway on the other 
side of the Pyrenees. But at this particular moment, an element 
‘had to be reckoned with in Spain which would hardly have passed 
for a political influence in any other province. Spain had given 
the world a dynasty. Theodosius, like Trajan before him, had 
come forth to rule the Empire from the most western of its pro- 
vinces, and to rule it, like his great countryman, so as to leave a 
memorable name behind him. The sons of Theodosius, princes of 
Spanish descent, still ruled, or at least reigned, at Constantinople 
and at Ravenna. The kinsfolk of the Imperial house, though not 
marked out from other men by titles or offices known to the Empire 
at large, were men of wealth and influence in their own land, 
attached to the throne of their Imperial kinsmen, and acknowledged 
by those kinsmen as men bound to them by the ties of blood. To 
the mass of the people of Spain it might seem most natural that 
Spain and Gaul should go together; to the members of the Theo- 
dosian house, and to all who shared their feelings, the first object 
of all was that the land of Theodosius should abide in the allegiance 
of the sons of Theodosius. Constantine had therefore to look, not 
so much for any general resistance in arms on the part of the 
province or its regular defenders, as for whatever amount of oppo- 
sition in any shape could be stirred up by a few powerful men. But 
1 The campaign of Sarus comes from Zdésimos, vi. 2. The fortification of the Alpine 
passes is mentioned by Sézomen, ix. 11 (cf. Olympiodéros, p. 451); but he says nothing 
about Sarus. One phrase of his is remarkable: wéxp: ray weratd "IraAlas Kal Tadarias 
épav &s Korrias”AAmeis ‘Pwuator kadovor. The use of ‘Pwpaio, as often in Procopius 


and long after in Constantine Porphyrogenitus, shows the difficulties sometimes felt by 
those who were Roman in political allegiance, but not Latin in speech. 
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that opposition was likely to be of a very dangerous kind. Con- 
stantine is described as fearing a joint attack from two branches of 
the Theodosian family, from the Emperor in Italy by the way of 
the Alps and from his kinsmen in Spain by way of the Pyrenees. 
Lest his dominion should fall when thus assaulted on both sides, 
Constantine determined to forestall all attacks from the Spanish 
side, and at once to begin the occupation of the peninsula.' The 
date is not hard to fix. Weare still in the year 408, the year of 
the campaign of Sarus and of the death of Stilicho. That year 
saw also the death of Arcadius, and the beginning of the long reign 
of the younger Theodosius. It saw also the operations of the forces 
of Constantine in Spain. Those operations, it has been truly 
remarked, imply some kind of treaty or understanding with the 
barbarians who, it must never be forgotten, were still ravaging 
through Gaul at pleasure. The relations between him and them, 
the way in which each side seems to act with no seeming hindrance 
on the part of the other, form one of the great puzzles of our 
story. Some of the agreements with the invaders of Gaul which 
we have seen so darkly hinted at, must surely have taken place at 
this stage.? 

But at this stage of the story it is even harder than usual to 
put the details in their exact order. Our account of the relations 
of Constantine and his son Constans with Spain has to be put 
together from several authorities, from the ecclesiastical historian 
Sozomen, from the stern preacher Orosius, himself a native of 
Spain, and from the stiff-necked pagan Zosimos. This last may 
represent Olympiodéros, the best authority of the four, who un- 
happily fails us at thismoment. On the other hand, the local know- 
ledge of Orosius goes for something, and Sozomen seems to have 
gained, from some quarter or other, a singular knowledge of detail 
of some parts of the story. There are points on which these writers 
seem directly to contradict one another, on which at any rate it is 
very hard to make them agree. But none of them really confirm 
the version according to which, before Constantine made any 
attempt on Spain, the kinsmen of Theodosius, at the head of an 
army of their own levying, successfully defended the passes of the 
Pyrenees against barbarian attacks during the whole time of the 
Gaulish harryings of Vandals, Alans, and Suevians. This version, 
which has been followed by Fauriel, seems to have arisen out of 
a misunderstanding of the account of Orosius on the part of Isidore 
of Seville. There seems no reason to think that the Vandals, 
Alans, and Suevians, had as yet made any attacks on Spain; they 


! Zédsimos, vi. 4. 2 See Wietersheim, ii. 161. 

* See Fauriel, i. 151. The passage in Isidore (Hist. Wand. at the beginning) is 
clearly founded on that of Orosius (vii. 28), but with some changes to adapt it to 
Isidore’s misunderstanding of Orosius. When Orosius says : ‘ Non assumpserunt adversus 
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were still busy with the work of havoc in Gaul. And it seems clear 
also that the warfare of the kinsmen of Theodosius was waged 
wholly against Constantine and his son and those barbarians who 
were in their immediate pay. For a moment the whole peninsula 
seems to have submitted without opposition to the ruler of Gaul 
and to the officers whom he sent to represent him. But, if so, the 
submission was only momentary, and the action of the Theodosian 
family was a revolt against it. Among them four brothers, bearing 
the names of Didymus, Verenianus, Theodosius or Theodosiolus, 
and Lagodius, held a high position for birth and wealth in different 
parts of Spain. Two of them, Didymus and Verenianus, now 
raised the standard of legitimacy, the standard of their own house. 
The two other brothers seem to have taken no part in the enter- 
prise. Didymus and Verenianus, we are pointedly told, did not 
themselves assume the tyranny in opposition to the tyrant—this, 
it would seem to be implied, would have been the natural course 
for men in their position—they strove for their country and for 
their lawful prince at once against the tyrant and against the 
barbarians who followed him.' But if two of the four brothers 
were united as to ends, they were not at first of one mind as to 
means. It was only after some unexplained differences between 
themselves that Didymus and Verenianus agreed on any combined 
action. Lusitania was seemingly the part of Spain in which the 
brothers had most influence, and that in which they first took up 
arms. But the nature of the force which they commanded, and 
the alternations of victory and defeat which they went through, 
are told very differently in our different versions. In one account 
we read that they were joined by a regular Roman legion—a 
legion doubtless formed of soldiers of Spanish birth—-quartered on 
the Lusitanian side of the country. Another account tells us that 
they had for some time kept at their own cost an irregular army 
of slaves and peasants. This now did them good service, better 
service, it is said, than the regular troops, as is not at all unlikely 
in guerrilla warfare in Spain. This ‘rustic army,’ as Gibbon calls 
it, appears unmistakeably a little later in the story; the only ques- 
tion is whether it came on the field quite so early as this. But it 
was seemingly this Lusitanian movement, whatever its exact nature, 
which led Constantine to send his son the Cesar Constans to put 
down the Spanish revolt, and to bring its leaders before him in 
chains. He came at the head of the barbarian allies whom his 
father had found in Gaul. They bore the name of Honorians, but 


tyrannum quidem tyrannidem, sed imperatori justo adversus tyrannum et barbaros tueri 
sese patriamque suam moliti sunt,’ the whole run of the story shows that barbari means 
the Honorians, the barbarians in the service of Constantine. Isidore understood it of 
the Vandals, Alans, and Suevians. 

_' Orosius, u.s. 
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they were enlisted on behalf of Constantine against the prince 
whose name they bore. A motley gathering of troops of various 
nations, Scots, Moors, and Germans, they ranked among the 
household troops of the Empire; but they were likely to be indif- 
ferent as to which of two rival Augusti they drew their swords to 
support.' Constans took with him the British general Gerontius, 
and he took with him also, as a civil lieutenant, a man chiefly 
memorable as the forefather of one of his own descendants. Apol- 
linaris, grandfather of the famous Sidonius of Auvergne, came of 
a senatorial house which ranked high among the nobility of his 
own province and of ail Gaul. The highest office in the Western 
lands, the pretorian prefecture of the Gauls, was almost hereditary 
in his house. But he was the first of his line, as his admiring 
grandson tells us, to embrace the new creed of the Empire and to 
have the cross signed upon his brow.? He did not scruple to accept 
his office, seemingly as the successor of Limenius, at the hands of 
the actual ruler of Gaul, and to help that ruler’s son in his attempt 
to add Spain to his father’s dominions. The adhesion of such a 
man to the cause of Constantine is the best witness to the general 
acquiescence, to say the least, of the Gaulish lands in the transfer 
of Imperial power to his hands. The joint march of Constans, 
Gerontius, and Apollinaris was met at some stage, seemingly on 
the Spanish side of the Pyrenees, by the irregular army of Didymus 
and Verenianus, which, by this time at least, was in full action. 
The object of the brothers was to bar the passes of the Pyrenees 
against the invaders from Gaul, a work for which Spanish guerrilla 
troops would be excellently fitted in any age. For this work it 
would seem they came too late. Their efforts were not indeed 
wholly without success; they are vaguely said to have put Constans 
in great danger. But in the end they were routed, and their 
leaders, Didymus and Verenianus, were taken prisoners with their 
wives. The other brothers, who were in some other part of Spain, 
took fright at the fate of their kinsmen, and fled, Theodosiolus to 
Honorius in Italy and Lagodius to Constantinople. He could 
hardly have got thither till the latter part of the year, when he 
found the young Theodosius already the only Emperor in the East.* 

1 All about the Honoriani or Honoriaci (see the Notitia Imperii, iii. 39* 40*) is col- 


lected by Gibbon, c. xxx. note 29 ; Wietersheim, ii. 161. 
* Of him see Sidonius, Ep. iii. 12, v.9. He gives the fine epitaph with the lines 


Hee sed maxima dignitas probatur, 
Quod frontem cruce, membra fonte, purgans, 
Primus de numero patrum suorum 
Sacris sacrilegis renuntiavit. 
He was, among other merits, 
‘ Liber sub dominantibus tyrannis.’ 
8 The story of these Spanish campaigns has to be put together from Sézomen, ix. 
11, 12 (whose account is the clearest) ; Zésimos, vi. 4 ; Orosius, vii. 28. None strictly 
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Constans now, as a Cesar ruling in Spain, established his court 
at Cesaraugusta, the modern Zaragoza, a choice not unconnected 
with the greater events which we shall presently mention. He had 
so utterly cast aside his monastic vows that he had taken to him a 
wife ; whether he had brought her with him to Spain or had found 
her there, we are not told. He was now summoned by his father 
into Gaul to discuss the affairs of their common Empire. He 
obeyed ; he left his wife in his Cesarean palace at Zaragoza, and 
entrusted Gerontius with the command of the Honorian troops and 
with the defence of Spain.' He then hastened to his father, taking 
with him the captive kinsmen of Honorius, Didymus and Verania- 
nus. They were presently put to death by order of Constantine ; 
of the fate of the wives who shared their captivity we hear nothing. 

Constantine was now undisputed master, undisputed Emperor, 
within so much of Gaul and Spain as acknowledged any Roman 
prince. Some parts of those lands were still harried at pleasure by 
detachments of the great host that had crossed the Rhine on the 
last day of the year 406. _ Some parts, it may be, were throwing off 
the dominion of Rome altogether. Britain, the land from which 
Constantine had set forth, was, not so much throwing off the 
dominion of Rome as slipping away from it without effort on either 
side. The dominions of Constantine in the West were painfully 
smaller than the dominions of Valentinian and Theodosius. But 
within them he had no Roman rival. The master of Italy, far less fully 
master in Italy than Constantine was master in Gaul, had striven to 
shake his throne, and he had failed. What then was lacking to him ? 
Something which it is not easy to define. With all his success, he 
was still, in the eyes of men of his own time, as he abides in the pages 
of history, Constantine the Tyrant. The use of that name in his 
day had changed somewhat from its use in the days of the old Greek 
commonwealth ; but the change was no greater than was implied 


regards chronological order, and the geographical contradiction is hopeless; but 
the ‘rustic army ’ does some exploits somewhere in all versions. On the whole I infer, 

First, That Constantine sent agents or troops into Spain twice, the second time 
under the command of his son Constans. This is distinctly asserted by Orosius, and is 
partly confirmed by Sézomen. 

Secondly, That the movement of the brothers was a rising against the first occu- 
pation, and that Constans was sent to put down their rising. This again is distinctly 
asserted by Orosius, and several expressions in the other writers (though they tell another 
story) help to confirm it. 

Thirdly, That the main action of the rustic army was directed, seemingly unsuc- 
cessfully, towards guarding the Pyrenees. This is distinctly asserted by Orosius, 
and is consistent with the language of the other two. 

Fourthly, That something happened in Lusitania before the march of the rustic 
army to the Pyrenees. This is the hardest part of the story. Orosius says nothing 
about Lusitania at all; Sézomen says nothing about the legion; Zésimos makes the 
rustic army fight better than the regulars. The details seem hopeless ; but that the 
brothers with the rustic army were defeated by Constans and the Honorians seems clear. 

! See Renatus ap. Greg. Tur. ii. 9. 
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in the changed order of things. A tyrant is still one who takes to 
himself power without any lawful claim to take it; the name has 
even less than before to do with his use of power when he has got 
it. The Greek tyrant had overthrown a commonwealth; the 
Roman tyrant had set up his own power in the place of the power 
of an acknowledged Emperor. But the Roman tyrant had means 
- of making his power legitimate which the Greek tyrant had not. 
The joint rule of several princes was now familiar, and this system 
made it easy to raise the successful rebel to the rank of a lawful 
Cesar or Augustus. When the tyrant had won a certain part of the 
Empire and saw no hope of winning the rest, when the lawful 
prince kept a certain part of the Empire and saw no hope of win- 
ning back the rest, a compromise was easy. The lawful prince 
could admit the tyrant as his colleague in the Empire, and thus, 
while raising his rival to the same level as himself, he could at least 
keep the rank of primus inter pares. The agreement of course, 
like other agreements, needed not to be kept any longer than was 
convenient. If either of the new Imperial colleagues found a good 
opportunity of overthrowing his Imperial brother, of taking his 
dominions to himself or bestowing them on some colleague whom 
he liked better, that opportunity was seldom lost. The thing had 
happened over and over again. The lives of Carausius, of Maxi- 
mus, of the great Constantine himself, supply many instructive 
examples. 

Constantine then, master of Roman Gaul and Spain, still felt 
that there was something wanting to his position, and he hastened 
to make it good. Called to the throne by an army which had 
shown itself able to maintain him there, he still felt himself 
the upstart, the usurper, the tyrant, and owned the higher position of 
the Emperor who had come to the diadem by a line of those adop- 
tions and associations of sons and colleagues which passed for lawful 
succession. The tyrant therefore sought for the acknowledgement of 
his claims by the lawful prince; he sought for his admission as a 
third Augustus to the Imperial fellowship of Honorius and his 
young nephew in the East. He sent an embassy, an embassy of 
eunuchs—the soldier from Britain had conformed to the depraved 
fashion of the time—to the court of Ravenna, asking the Emperor’s 
forgiveness for his taking on himself the Imperial rank. It was 
not, his commissioners were bidden to say, his own act; the pre- 
sumptuous step had been forced upon him by his soldiers. It is 
implied, though it is not said in so many words, that Constantine 
demanded the confirmation of their choice and his own recognition 
as an Imperial colleague. Honorius was in no position to resist or 
to refuse ; with Alaric and his Goths at no great distance, it was 
not for him to plunge into another war which might end as the 
enterprise of Sarus had ended. A domestic reason also moved him 
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—in this matter Honorius himself may have exercised some measure 
of personal will. His kinsfolk were in the hands of Constantine— 
Theodosius had brought that news with him; neither he nor 
Honorius knew that they had been actually put to death before the 
embassy had been sent, and Honorius deemed that a favourable 
answer to the demands of their gaoler might be to their advantage. 
He therefore acknowledged the claims of Constantine ; he sent him 
a robe of the Imperial purple. The Roman world, so much of it as 
was still ruled from Ravenna, Constantinople, and Arles, had again 
three masters.' 

It would seem that some formality was lacking in this trans- 
action. Or it may be simply that Honorius was stirred to some sign 
of enmity when the news of the death of Didymus and Verenianus 
reached him, when he thus saw how he had been in some sort 
cajoled into an acknowledgement of the tyrant of Gaul. It is certain 
that later in the year 409 Constantine sent another message to 
Ravenna, a message carried this time by a more honourable mes- 
senger. Its bearer was Jovius, who is described as a man of high 
culture and of other merits, but whom we have no means to identify 
with, or to distinguish from, other bearers of his own and like 
names. He came to Honorius when that prince was not in a posi- 
tion to refuse anything ; Alaric was on the point of laying siege to 
Rome. For the slaughter of the Spanish captives the new envoy 
made much the same excuse as the earlier messengers had made 
for Constantine’s assumption of the diadem ; it had not been done 
by any orders of Constantine himself. This statement we may 
venture to set down as a bare-faced falsehood ; even the meekness 
of Honorius was stirred by it, and the words of our account seem 
to imply that the person of Jovius was in some danger. But the 
Emperor was partly at least won over by the arguments of the 
envoy. With Italy in the state in which it was, it would be wise 
for him to yield; and if he, Jovius, was allowed to go back in safety 
to his master, Constantine would presently come to the relief of 
Rome at the head of the forces of Gaul, Spain and Britain, wher- 
ever these last were to be found.? 

This promise, whatever was the real purpose of Constantine in 
making it, leads us for a moment into the midst of the affairs of 
Italy. We are, as we have seen, in the memorable year of Alaric’s 
second siege of Rome; at that stage of it when the successive 
ministers or masters of Honorius are stepping into one another’s 
places with amazing speed. The eunuch Eusebius has become the 
Emperor’s chief chamberlain, and Allobich, a barbarian, perhaps a 
Frank, has been placed in command of the Roman cavalry. The 
chief authority at Ravenna is naturally in the hands of the eunuch; 


' This embassy comes from Olympiodéros, p. 850; Zdsimos, v. 43. 
* The second embassy comes from Zésimos, vi. 1. 
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but the brute force of the master of the horse prevails over the 
subtler influence of the chamberlain ; when the colleagues no longer 
agree, Eusebius is publicly beaten to death with rods under the 
eyes of Honorius. At this moment Constantine steps in; we read 
in two independent narratives that he entered Italy with an army ; 
but we get exactly opposite statements as to the motive which took 
them thither. In one version he is marching to Ravenna, to con- 
firm or to carry out his engagements with Honorius, that is doubt- 
less to give help to his Italian colleague against the Goth. In the 
other version, the master of Gaul and Spain sets out to add Italy 
to his dominions. We may therefore assume with safety that the 
one version represents the purpose that was openly avowed, and 
the other the purpose which was commonly suspected.' There is 
no reason to suppose any open breach with Honorius so soon after 
the second embassy; Constantine appears to have assumed the 
consulship in partnership with Honorius.? And on the whole it is 
most likely that it was now, when he was at the height of his power, 
that he raised his son Constans, who might pass for the conqueror 
of Spain, from the rank of Cesar to that of Augustus.* There would 
thus be four acknowledged Imperial colleagues, Honorius, Theo- 
dosius, Constantine, and Constans; the making of Emperors was 
still for a moment in Roman hands; it was very soon to pass to 
the Goth. 

‘Thus, in all outward seeming, help was coming from Arles to 
Ravenna. But it was deemed at the court of Ravenna that such 
help was likely to be dangerous ; it was believed that there were 
high officials about the Italian Augustus who were ready to dis- 
place him in favour of his Gaulish brother. Allobich, slayer of 
Eusebius, had won power, but not confidence; he was suspected 
of being in league with Constantine to transfer to him the whole 
dominion of the West. It would seem that Honorius, as princes 
sometimes do, conspired against his minister, and found instru- 
ments ready to rid him of the suspected traitor. An opportunity 


' We have at this point to put together our story from three sources, Olympiodéros 
(452), Zosimos (v. 48), Sézomen (ix. 12). We must remember that both Sézomen and 
Zésimos had most likely read Olympiodéros in a more perfect state than we have him 
now. Olympiodéros gives as the avowed object of Constantine’s Italian raid, ére:- 
yépuevos pds ‘PdBevvay Gore cmeloecda ‘Ovwply. Sdzomen gives what was suspected to 
be the real one, éBovAevero Ti)v "IraAlay karadaBeiv. Renatus, quoted by Gregory, leaves 
out the Italian expedition and speaks of Constantine as having ‘ nullum ex Italia metum.’ 
Wietersheim (ii. 166) places the Italian expedition in 410; but surely the whole account 
of Eusebius and Allobich fixes it to 409, when Alaric was only threatening Rome. 

* For this consulship see Tillemont, v. 570; Gruter, 1072. It is the Greek epitaph 
of a certain Eusebia at Trier, dated in the eighth consulship of Honorius and the first 
of Constantine. The consuls in the Fasti are Honorius and Theodosius; most likely 
the consulship of Constantine was not heard of out of his own dominions. 

* Sézomen, ix. 12, distinctly places the elevation of Constans before the expedition 
to Italy, and he is perhaps not really contradicted by Zésimos, vi. 13 ; cf. Olympiodéros, 
453. 
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was found as Allobich was riding, according to custom, in a solemn 
procession before his sovereign. Allobich was cut down by the 
loyal assassins, and the Emperor, springing down from his horse, 
gave God thanks in the hearing of all men for having preserved 
him from a manifest traitor. So sultan-like had the dominion of 
Rome become that murder was the only way to forestall or to 
avenge murder.' The truth of the suspicion against Allobich 
seems to be confirmed by the fact that Constantine, when he heard 
of his death on his march, turned back, as if his schemes had be- 
come altogether hopeless now that his confederate was gone. He 
had crossed the Cottian Alps and had kept on the left side of the 
Po till he reached Verona. He was making ready to turn south- 
ward, and to cross the river on his way to Ravenna, when the news 
of Allobich’s death met him. He then went back by the way by 
which he had come, to find troubles enough in the lands of which 
he was supposed to be the ruler without adding the defence of 
Italy against Alaric to his other difficulties. 

His troubles had indeed begun before he started for Ravenna. 
Spain had quietly submitted to the change of rulers in the first 
instance, and the land, it would seem, might have quietly settled 
down again after the movement of the kinsmen of Honorius, if 
Constantine had not wounded local feeling in a very tender point. 
Spain, as we have seen, had been used to be defended by the arms 
of her own children. The legions that served in Spain had been 
Spanish legions, and the keeping of the Pyrenean passes had been 
entrusted to what we may fairly call a national militia. Spain, 
marching on no land but Gaul, had no frontiers of the Empire 
exposed to barbarian attack; she was not therefore, like Italy and 
the East, accustomed to see her borders guarded by one body of 
barbarians hired to keep out another body of their fellows.? But 
Constantine and Constans were guilty of the fatal, but not un- 
natural, mistake of removing the local force, and entrusting the 
mountain passes to the keeping of their own barbarian allies the 
Honorians. These troops were further indulged by their com- 
manders, by Gerontius, it would seem, in excessive licence in the 
way of plunder; they were, above all, allowed to harry the district 
of Palentia, which, doubtless as having supported the cause of 
Didymus and Verenianus, was dealt with as an enemy’s country. 
The demand of the Spanish legions that the barbarians might be 
withdrawn and the old state of things restored was refused, and 
great discontent arose. To quiet or tosuppress that discontent, the 
new Augustus Constans was sent from Gaul. We have again to 


' Olympiodéros (452) records the death of Allobich ; Sézomen (ix. 12) gives the 
details. 


* This notice of the local usages of Spain is given in different shapes by Zésimos 
(vi. 5), S6zomen (ix. 12), and in the most graphic shape by Orosius (vii. 28). 
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put together our story from accounts which are largely fragmentary 
and which pay little regard to chronological order. But, as far as we 
can see, Constans went about the time of his father’s Italian expedi- 
tion. It is plain that the new Spanish troubles were laid to the charge 
of the officers whom Constans, on his former visit to the peninsula, 
had left to represent his father, to the charge of Gerontius as the 
chief of them. He now took with him a general named Justus, 
destined, it would seem, to supplant Gerontius, while Apollinaris 
lost his office of Preefect, which was bestowed on a certain Decimius 
Rusticus, who had hitherto been Master of the Offices.' The wrath 
of Gerontius was naturally kindled; and he took the only means 
of keeping his position which in those days was open to him. There 
was no safety for him under the rule of Constantine; the procla- 
mation of a rival Emperor was almost a matter of course. But 
we are so seldom taken behind the scenes, so seldom allowed to 
_ Study the motives of the actors in this most confused story, that we 
can merely guess why Gerontius, instead of laying claim to the 
Imperial dignity in his own person, set up a certain Maximus as 
Emperor or tyrant. Why did he not place the diadem on his own 
brow? We see easily why at this very moment Alaric was setting 
up a puppet Emperor in Italy for his own ends, and why later in the 
century Ricimer set up and put down Emperors at pleasure. For 
the days had not yet come for an avowed barbarian to mount the 
throne of the Cesars in his own person. Stilicho charged with 
plotting the elevation of his son Eucherius is a nearer case to 
this of Gerontius. But Stilicho was said to come of the stock 
of the Vandals. The lapse of another generation, the connexion 
by marriage between this house and that of the Emperors, may 
have caused the son to be looked on as more Roman than the 
father. But Gerontius would seem to have been a provincial of the 
province of Britain, as good a Roman then, by the edict of Antoninus, 
as any man in Spain, Gaul, or Italy. It is therefore by no means 
easy to see why when he risked himself and all that belonged to 
him in a struggle for power, in a struggle against Honorius and 
Constantine at once, he did not at least run the risk on his own 
behalf and in his own name. Whatever were his motives, the fact 
is clear. It was not himself but Maximus whom Gerontius chose 
for the dangerous honour. But who was Maximus? That one 
among our authorities who is on the whole the most trustworthy, 
but whose evidence has come down to us in the most fragmentary 
state, seems to call him the son of Gerontius, in which case we 
should have the closest parallel of all to the alleged designs of 
Stilicho. He was, it is said, serving among the domestics, the 


1 This has to be put together by Zésimos (vi. 513) and Renatus quoted by Gregory 
(ii. 9). It isnot so much that Zésimos’ chronology is really confused as that he men- 
tions events as they come into his head without regard to order. 
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household troops, doubtless of Constantine and Constans. Other 
writers speak more vaguely of Maximus as a friend or dependent of 
Gerontius. In any case, just as with Constantine himself, the 
name of the renowned British tyrant of the last century may have 
gone some way towards securing his elevation, though we are also 
told that Gerontius deemed him a man personally fit for the post. 
Maximus therefore assumed the purple and held his court at 
Tarragona.' 

But it was only a small corner of the peninsula that was ruled 
by Maximus or by Gerontius in his name. And to maintain him- 
self in that corner, he was driven, as far as we can make out from 
most unsatisfactory records of most important events, to enter on 
a scheme of treason of the widest kind, which in its results changed 
the whole history of Western Europe. He leagued himself with 
the barbarians, the Vandals, Alans, and Suevians, who had been 
laying waste the greater part of Gaul for the last two years. He 
had proclaimed Maximus Emperor; in order to obtain support of 
some kind for so doubtful a throne, he did not scruple to invite the 
ravagers of Gaul to cross into Spain.? He bound himself to them 
by some kind of formal treaty. Whether it amounted to a regular 
partition of the peninsula it is impossible to say; but the practical 
result was to bring about much the same state of things in Spain 
which there had been for two years in Gaul. The barbarians 
marched through the greater part of the land and harried at their 
pleasure, while a corner of the peninsula, in this case the north- 
eastern corner, the land of Tarragona, remained to the Roman 
dominion. Within that limit the Roman dominion was now de 
facto represented by Maximus, as at Arles and in all south-eastern 
Gaul it was both de facto and in some sort de jure represented by 
Constantine and Constans. 

The effects of the passage of the allied barbarians from Gaul 
into Spain are of the very highest moment; but for the present we 
have to look at them only as their presence affected the succession 
of the contending princes in Gaul and Spain. We cannot have a 
better illustration of the way in which these tyrants rose and fell 
than the whole story of Gerontius, a story full indeed of striking 
adventures. As Constantine had done by Honorius, so Maximus, 


? Olympiodéros (453) calls Maximus the son of Gerontius, which no one would 
infer from the other accounts in Sézomen (ix. 13), Renatus ap. Greg. (209), and Orosius 
(vii. 29) in his Catalogus Tyrannorum. Wietersheim prefers the witness of Olympio- 
déros, which is doubtless best in itself. But it is hard to see how a son could be taken 
for anything else, while a stranger could more easily be taken for a son. 

* We must here compare Olympiodéros (453), Orosius (vii. 28), S6zomen (ix. 113), 
Zésimos (vi. 5) and Renatus ap. Greg. (ii. 9). The evidence seems to go for direct 
dealings between Gerontius and the invaders, and his treaty with them is more likely 
to have followed the proclamation of Maximus than to have gone before it. On the 
date of the invasion see Wietersheim (ii. 162). 
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or Gerontius in his name, does by Constantine. He reigns at 
Tarragona, over the fragment of Spain that the barbarians left to 
him, but without any such formal acknowledgement of his position 
as Constantine had won from the unwilling Honorius. His imme- 
diate enemy was Constantine, whose power in Spain he had over- 
thrown; more immediately still it was Constantine’s son Constans, by 
whom. his father had been represented in Spain. Constans, though 
the greater part of his father’s forces were under his command, could 
not stand against the movement which had raised Maximus to 
power. He and his prefect Decimius Rusticus, who seems to have 
been specially unpopular, fled into Gaul to Constantine.' Maximus 
himself did not stir, any more than Honorius; but Gerontius, in 
league with the barbarians who had passed into Spain, and bringing 
with him no doubt not a few of them as his allies and soldiers, set 
off to follow Constans, and doubtless to win the dominions of Con- 
stantine for the prince whom he had himself set up. Constantine 
made preparations to defend the cities of his obedience and to gain 
barbarian allies. On this latter errand the Frank Edobich was 
sent beyond the Rhine to collect a force both of his own countrymen 
and of the Alemans. Constantine himself, like his rivals, did his 
main work by deputy. He seems to have shut himself up at Arles, 
and to have entrusted the active defence of his territories to his son, 
whose head-quarters were at Vienne.? A point so far from the 
southern frontier, so far north even from Arles, seems strangely 
chosen when an invading host was on the march from Spain. It 
has indeed been suggested that the mention of Vienne must be 
simply a mistake, and that the quarters of Constans were really at 
Narbonne. Truly Narbo Martius is geographically far better suited 
than Vienna Allobrogum to be the head-quarters of a ruler of Gaul 
who is looking for an invasion from Spain. But it is dangerous to 
reconstruct history in the shape in which, according to our ideas of 
geographical or military probability, things ought to have happened. 
Though the tale is told with some geographical confusion, yet Vienne 
is the only place named where any place is named at all, and I can- 
not venture to substitute Narbonne. And after all something may be 
said for the presence of the younger Augustus at Vienne at such a 
moment. While Constantine kept guard at Arles against the partisans 
of Maximus, his more enterprising son may well have fixed himself in 
a city well fitted either as a bulwark against hostile barbarians from 
central Gaul or as a trysting-place for friendly barbarians from 

! The accounts here are very confused: from Olympiodéros (453) one might have 
thought that Constantine was in Spain as well as Constans, but it seems clear from 
the other accounts in Renatus and Sézomen that he was in Gaul and at Arles. 

* The mention of Vienne comes from Sozdmen, and is objected to by Fauriel 
(i. 101). It is plain that Sézomen did not well understand the geography, but it is 


daring to change the name, and some of the confused phrases of Renatus and Zésimos 
might suggest dealings of Constans with barbarians to the north. 
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beyond the Rhine. The city of the Allobroges was a strong and 
a noble one. Seated, like her fellows by the broad Rhone, not girded 
by the waters, like the Arelate of those days, not perched on her 
steep like the Gaulish Valentia, but nestling as it were in the arena 
of an amphitheatre of hills, Vienna could then show, whole and 
perfect, those mighty masses of brick-work whose ruins it is not 
always easy to distinguish from the face of the hills which they so 
boldly climbed. The lovely relic of pagan days, second only to its 
fellow temple at Nemausus, was then untouched by age and havoc, 
perhaps already a house of worship of the new faith of Rome and 
Gaul. The obelisk beyond the walls, the shattered theatre within 
them, the amphitheatre whose site we now faintly trace, the whole 
range of buildings, rising tier on tier, colonnade on colonnade, 
must have made Vienna a prouder city to meet the eyes of an 
advancing enemy than aught that he had hurried by on the 
Valentian hill, or even among the lagunes of imperial Arelate. It 
was indeed a prize for which kings might strive which Constans 
guarded for his father, which Gerontius attacked, it may be, for his 
son. But again not a word is vouchsafed to us to tell how Vienna 
fell into the hands of the patron of the new tyrant of Spain. We 
know not whether the city was stormed or whether it surrendered ; 
we know only that Constans came into the power of Gerontius and 
was put to death by his conqueror. 

From the city defended by the son Gerontius marched to the city 
defended, or at least dwelled in, by the father. The Briton who had 
followed Constantine from his island now laid siege to his master of 
yesterday in the august home that he had helped to win for him. 
In reading this story, the story of the double siege of Arles, we 
must bear in mind the topography of the country as it stood at the 
beginning of the fifth century.' The inlets of the sea, which still 
form so marked a feature on the journey from Arles to the 
Provencal Aix, were then far more numerous and came much farther 
inland than they do now. The branches of the river too were then 
many more than the Great and the Little Rhone that now are left. 
Arelate was, then as now, parted from the great suburb, far greater 
then as Colonia Julia Paterna than it is now as the Faubourg de 
Trinquetailles, by the main stream of the river Rhone. That stream 
was yoked by its bridge, better represented in site by the bridge 
that now carries the railway than by the bridge that forms the 
ordinary communication between city and suburb.? But waters 
that are now dried up gave both city and suburb a peninsular 
shape which they keep no longer. The city itself was washed to 
the east by a deep inlet of the Mediterranean which formed the 
1 See Lenthéric, La Gréce et V’Orient en Provence, chap. iii., and the plan at 
. 211. 

4 2 See the verses of Ausonius in the Ordo Nobiliwm Urbium, viii. 
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Statio Navium of Arelate. The Elysian fields lay between its 
banks and the city walls that rose above them. The plain which 
reaches almost to the foot of the Little Alps was then a sea; the hills 
crowned by the holy place of Montmajeur, by the giants’ chamber on 
the height of Cordes, by the rock-hewn dwellings of Les Baux, were 
then islands in the waters, as Avalon and its West-Saxon fellows 
were in the days of Alfred. Against the city thus fenced in by art 
and nature two armies marched at the same moment, each hostile 
alike to each other and to its defenders. For while Gerontius was 
marching from Vienne by the highway that, like the modern railway, 
skirts the left, the eastern, bank of the river, another army was on 
its march from Italy. The lord of Ravenna, however unable to save 
Rome, could, now that he who had threatened Rome, he who had 
sacked Rome, had passed away, now that Ataulf ruled the Goths 
instead of Alaric, find leisure and means to think again of the lands 
beyond the Alps. And he had those about him who could win 
back Arles to his obedience, who could rid him alike of the unwelcome 
colleague by whom Arles was defended and of the avowed rebel by 
whom it was besieged. 

This last distinction, the fact that Constantine held the formal 
place of a lawful Augustus, while Maximus did not, must never be 
forgotten. Yet it is hardly wonderful if the distinction between 
colleague and rebel was not accurately drawn at the court of 
Ravenna. The acknowledgement of Constantine by Honorius as an 
Imperial colleague had hardly been an act of the free will either of 
Honorius himself or of those by whom he was guided. He no doubt 
personally felt some grudge against his fellow-Emperor on account 
of the slaughter of his kinsmen ; he felt it none the less perhaps 
because of the pretences by which that slaughter had been feebly 
excused. And the appearance of Constantine in Italy, an appear- 
ance which allowed of so many interpretations, might well be looked 
on as cancelling all claims on the part of the tyrant of Gaul to be 
looked on as any longer a fellow-Emperor with the son and grand- 
son of Theodosius. Constantine was now again looked on as an 
enemy ; the enterprise of Sarus was again undertaken with better 
luck; a force was sent into Gaul to recover the Gaulish provinces, 
or those parts of them in which the Roman name still bare rule, from 
the obedience of Constantine to the obedience of Honorius. A new 
actor in our story appears in command of the host that was sent 
on this errand.' The likeness of his name to those of two actors 
whom we have seen already engaged makes a little more attention 
needful in following the story. Constantius, at a later time to be the 
third Emperor of that name, may be looked on as in some sort conti- 
nuing that great line of Illyrian princes which had given the Roman 


1 We get several notices of Constantius in the fragments of Olympiodéros (450, 
457, 467). See Hodgkin, i. 404, 420, 424. 
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power a renewed life. Born at Naissus, bearing one of the great names 
of the Flavian house, if he did not actually share the blood of the elder 
Constantii and Constantines, he must at least have inherited their 
traditions. Schooled in the wars of Theodosius, he was the best 
captain that Rome had left, and he had some merits beyond those 
of the mere man of war. We see in him traces of the generosity 
and greatness of soul of an earlier day, and there is something 
which calls for sympathy in his abiding love for the august lady, 
Roman princess and Gothic queen, whose marriage in the end 
raised him to the throne. He is first brought into our story as the 
future husband of Placidia, the future father of the last Valentinian ; 
but he may fairly claim a place on his own account as at any rate 
one of the least evil in a bad time. We are told in a marked way 
that Constantius at this stage was a man of many virtues, and 
specially open of hand, while after his imperial marriage he was 
fallen into covetousness and greediness he loved withal. It was 
looked on as a deed of justice rather than of cruelty when, at some 
stage of his career, he caused Olympius, the slanderer of Stilicho, 
to lose his ears and to be beaten to death with clubs. We have his 
personal picture, a picture perhaps not altogether attractive. We 
can see Constantius with his wide head, his long neck, his large 
eyes, looking sad and stern as he went forth in warlike array, 
leaning forward on the neck of his horse, and turning his eyes 
hither and thither. Men who saw him in such guise said that he bore 
on him the stamp of one who should one day be a tyrant,' a danger 
which was escaped by his peaceful admission among the ranks of 
lawful princes. But those who saw him in his lighter hours thought 
otherwise. At the table and at the banquet of wine he was ever 
cheerful, and bore himself as the equal of his companions. He 
would even rise and take his part in merry strife with the jesters 
who were brought in for the common amusement. Such he was in 
the hours of peace at Ravenna; at Arles he showed himself in his 
sterner aspect. He set forth on his errand, taking with him 
as his second in command a valiant Goth who bore the renowned 
name of Ulfilas, a name whose chief renown has been won in other 
fields than those of warfare.? 

Constantius and Ulfilas were sent against Constantine ; it is 
not clear whether they expected to meet with any other enemy. 
At what point they first drew near to Arles would depend on the 
road by which they left Italy. They might take either side of the 
Little Alps and the Durance; they might or might not pass by 
Glanum with its plain among the hills, with its arch and its 
still abiding monument. But we may best conceive them skirting 


1 Olympiodéros (iv. 57): maor palver@ar eldos &iiov rupavvidos. 
2 The two generals come from Olympiodéros and Prosper (411), and Sézomen 
mentions Ulfilas afterwards, though not now. 
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the roots of the Mount of Victory of Gaius Marius, as passing 
through the city of Sextius with its health-giving waters, as pass- 
ing on by the Stony Plain, thick with the artillery which Zeus himself 
hurled down to the help of his valiant son, and which the traveller 
who threads the streets of Arles might wish that he was not so 
often called on to trample underfoot. In either case the last 
stage of their journey would be the same; they would draw near 
the city from the north-east; their approach would immediately 
threaten the Gaulish Gate with the palace of the Constantines rising 
to their right, while the huge mass of the amphitheatre, taken within 
the city and taught, like the lesser amphitheatre of Rome, to form 
part of its defences, rose in its vast bulk yet more proudly to their left. 
We would fain know whether it came on them as a surprise to find 
that they had to deal with two enemies, within and without the 
city. It was a strange errand on which the army of Constantius 
had come. Their march had led them to a besieged town, but they 
did not come to relieve it; their object was not to deliver but to 
capture; only they were for a moment hindered from capturing 
because yet another power had stepped in before them to besiege. 
As the troops of Gerontius had come from the direct north, their 
last stage must have been the same as the last stage of the march of 
Constantius. The army of Italy must have found the army of 
Spain actually encamped before the very gate by which either of the 
roads, one of which they must have taken, would lead them to the 
walls. Here there was an enemy to be dislodged before they could 
throw up a bank or shoot an arrow against the city itself. Those 
who attacked and those who defended Arles were alike traitors to 
the lawful Emperor whom Constantius served. Constantine the 
tyrant was within ; Gerontius the general of Maximus the tyrant 
was without. If the soldiers of Italy would discharge the errand on 
which they had been sent, themselves to besiege Arles and to arrest 
its Emperor, they had first to deal with those who had come out of 
Spain on the like errand. The work was nota hard one. It may 
be that the soldiers of Gerontius were in some way moved by the 
thought that the army of Constantius was the army of a lawful and 
undisputed Emperor. It is certain that Gerontius had by the stern- 
ness of his discipline kindled disaffection in his own ranks.' The 
greater part of his forces forsook him and followed the banners of 
Constantius. He himself with a small party escaped into Spain. 
We must presently follow him thither to listen to the thrilling tale 
of his last hours; for the present there is more serious work 
amongst the streams and the lagunes of Arles. 

By the flight of Gerontius and his few companions the army of 
Italy, the army of Constantius, had taken the place of the army of 
Spain as the host to whose lot it fell to besiege Constantine in Arles. 

1 Sézomen, ix. 13; Olympioddéros, 454. 
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Through the defection of so great a part of the soldiers of Gerontius, 
the two besieging armies must have been largely made up of the 
same men. Meanwhile it will be remembered that the Frankish 
Edobich, now at all events the best officer in the service of 
Constantine, had gone beyond the Rhine to seek for allies for his 
master among Franks and Alemans. His mission was not in vain. 
Arles did not yield in a moment. Warfare beneath its walls lasted 
longer than it had lasted beneath the walls of Valence or seemingly 
beneath those of Vienne. The siege was already in its fourth 
month when the news came that Edobich was drawing near with a 
vast and motley host of barbarians to the relief of Constantine.' 
Constantius and Ulfilas were troubled at the tidings; for a 
moment they even, like Sarus, made up their minds to leave Gaul 
and await the enemy in Italy. But the march of Edobich was too 
speedy to allow this timid scheme to be carried out. The besiegers 
of Arles were on the left, the eastern, side of the Rhone ; Edobich 
seems to have been marching southward along the western bank. 
When the news came that he was actually encamped in their near 
neighbourhood, on the peninsula that is covered by the Julian 
colony, the furthest point to the north-east of the dreary region of 
the Camargue, all thought of retreat was cast aside by the generals 
of Honorius. They determined to face the enemy boldly. They 
crossed the river to give battle to the new comers.? Both this fact 
and the scheme of action that was planned between the Roman and 
the Gothic commander, a scheme which showed no lack either of 
skill or of daring, seem to show that the host of Edobich could 
hardly have reached even the wall of the colony, and that: the 
battle must have been fought at some little distance from Arles 
itself. For the followers of Edobich, unlike the followers of Geron- 
tius, did meet the army of Constantius in open fight. According to 
the plan arranged between him and Ulfilas, Constantius, at the 
head of the infantry, awaited the attack of the enemy.  Ulfilas, 
with the horse, seemingly a small body, lurked in ambush at no 
great distance. The host of Edobich, eager for battle, marched by 
the hidden foes without suspecting their presence, and met the 
troops of Constantius face to face. At a given signal Ulfilas and 
his horsemen dashed out of their lurking-place, and charged 
straight on the rear of the enemy. The battle was at once decided ; 
the barbarian host was broken; some fled, some were slain; the 
more part threw down their arms, craved for mercy and received it. 
Edobich fied: he had, in old Teutonic guise, like Englishmen ages 


1 I venture to take a date from Renatus and a fact from the other writers. The 
account in Sézomen seems quite coherent and probable, as that of Renatus may have 
been if we had his full text; but instead of Edobich he brings in Jovinus, which utterly 
confuses the story, and it is clear from all the annalists that the usurpation of Jovinus 
was not till after the death of Constantine. 

* The battle comes from Sézomen, our chief authority just now. 
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after, waged the actual battle on foot; the horse was but a means 
to take the warrior to and from the field. When the day was lost, 
like the traitors at Maldon or the vanquished remnant on Senlac, 
he mounted his horse and rode for his life. Not far from the place 
of battle was the country-house of one Ecdicius, a man whom 
Edobich deemed a friend, one to whom he had in former days done 
many good offices. With him he sought shelter. But in the mind 
of Ecdicius there was no place for the thought either of hospitality 
or of thankfulness. He smote off the head of the benefactor who 
craved his help, and carried it to the camp of Constantius in hope 
ofa reward. The general who could strive for mastery with pro- 
fessional buffoons was ready with a grim joke, though a joke whose 
point is a little dark.' Constantius took the head of Edobich, and said 
that for the deed of Ulfilas the republic owed its thanks to Eedicius. 
But when the murderer showed signs of wishing to stay in his 
company, Constantius bade him begone ; the presence of one who 
had so evil entreated his guest was not good for him or for his 
army. And so the man who slew his friend in the day of danger 
was sent away empty by the man who refused to reward crime even 
when he gained by it. 

The overthrow and death of Edobich sealed the fate of Con- 
stantine. Seeing no longer any hope of empire, nor indeed of 
life if he still laid claim to empire, he laid aside his diadem and 
purple ; he betook himself to a church, already perhaps a church 
of Saint Trophimus, for sanctuary. He there found a bishop who 
perhaps deemed that in such a case he might dispense with the 
precept to lay hands suddenly on no man. Constans, son of Con- 
stantine, had of a monk become Cesar; Constantine himself was 
now of an Augustus to become a Christian presbyter. In that 
character he deemed that his life at least would be safe. But no 
great hardness was to be feared from Constantius. The defenders 
of the city, on receiving the general’s oath for their safety and for 
that of their fallen prince, threw open their gates, and the 
people at Arles at least had no need to complain of any breach of 
faith on the part of the conqueror. No blood was shed by Con- 
stantius. But Constantine and his younger son Julian the Nobilis- 
simus were sent to Ravenna to abide the judgement of Honorius. 
The Emperor remembered the slaughter of his kinsmen, and he 
did not hold himself bound by the oath of his general. Messengers 


' Kevordyrios 38 thy nev Kepadrny SexOijva mporérate, xdpw Exew "Exdixip 7d Snudorov 
eimay Tis ObAPiAa mpdtews. The jest is a little hard to follow, though a jest seems to 
be meant, but it is hardly needful to transpose the two proper names, as was suggested 
by Valois. The word 8nudcrov is of more importance, as it clearly translates respublica, 
the name constantly applied to the Empire long after this time, and which is some- 
times a little startling in the mouths of those who were not its subjects. Its use 
seems also to show that we have a literal translation of the actual words of Con- 
stantius. 
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of death were sent to meet the prisoners, and the priest Constantine 
and his son were beheaded at some point of their journey either on 
the Mincio or at some point nearer to Ravenna.! 

Just at this stage of our story we cannot complain of any lack 
of personal incident. We part for a moment from the meagre 
entries of annalists and from fragments pieced together from this 
source and that, to listen to such a story as the fate of Edobich 
and its punishment. But the story of the fate of Edobich, stirring 
as it is, is tame compared with the thrilling tale of the fate of 
Gerontius. Fleeing, as we have seen, from Arles, he betook himself 
to Spain, deeming that there at least he might reign in the name 
of the tyrant of his own making. But his hold on the Spanish 
province was gone. The troops that had been left in Spain scorned 
the commander who had fled. They plotted his death, and besieged 
him in his own house. He had with him his wife Nounechia, a 
few slaves, and a faithful Alan. In one version he too isa slave; in 
a more likely shape of the story he is an honourable companion in 
warfare. The most detailed account of the death of Gerontius 
comes from an ecclesiastical historian who seems suddenly to take 
up a character oddly mingled between a pagan philosopher and a 
writer of romance.? Gerontius and his few comrades, attacked by 
night, defend themselves from the upper stage of the house, which 
we must conceive as a strong tower capable of offering some effective 
resistance. Not a few such miniature fortresses in Ireland and in 
the border shires of England will enable us to call up the scene. 
Through the embrasures of the battlements of his pele-tower, shel- 
tered no doubt by the wooden roof coming down on the battlements, 
Gerontius, his Alan friend, and seemingly the slaves also, did no 
small execution among the assailants. Themselves almost beyond 
the reach of missiles, they shot at the besiegers till three hundred 
of them were slain, when their stock of arrows failed them. What 
follows we should hardly believe if it came from any lighter 
source than an ecclesiastical history. It was night, and for a while 
the attacks of the besiegers seem to have ceased. The slaves 
escaped from the house ; Gerontius, and therefore, we may suppose, 
his wife and his faithful comrade, might have done the same. But 
Gerontius, restored to his wife, like Odysseus, after absence in the 
wars, could not bring himself, even when the lives of both were at 


1 The fate of Constantine is recorded by Olympiodéros, Renatus, Orosius, and all 
the annalists. It is not wonderful that those who were not telling the story with the 
same fulness as S6zomen should have forgotten the journey into Italy and have fancied 
that Constantine was put to death at Arles. 

2 The most detailed account of the death of Gerontius comes from Sézomen. There 
is a shorter version in Olympiodéros, 454. In Olympiodéros, the faithful comrade is 
eis ouvarywioths Adavds 7d yévos, eis SobAous abrod apiOuotmevos. In Sdzomen he rises 
to the rank of eis *AAavds émirfdeos, Surely this is no slave, but a thegn or Oepdrwr, 
a gesid or dios éraipos. 
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stake, to leave even a besieged tower that sheltered her. His Alan 
thegn, his true 6¢pamwv—we are hardly wrong if we use either the 
Teutonic word or its Greek equivalent—tarried with his lord and 
friend, a doomed groomsman at the renewed wedding. The day 
dawned, but it brought with it to Nounechia only a morning-gift of 
death. With the light the besiegers were again active. Their 
weapons had failed ; they now brought fire to the attack, and the 
three felt that there was no longer hope. But they would not fall 
alive into the hands of their enemies. First of all, Gerontius 
smote off the head of the faithful Alan, who offered himself to the 
stroke, a gesiS who would not outlive his elder. Then the weeping 
Nounechia craved a last gift of the husband who was so strangely 
to die for love of her; let her be slain by his hand rather than pass 
into the power of others. She thrust herself eagerly against the 
weapon, Gerontius yielded to her prayer, and the faithful wife died 
by a stroke of the same sword wielded by the same hand which had 
ended the days of the Alan. Gerontius now stood alone beside the 
dead; the stroke of the sword failed him; he then grasped the 
trusty dagger that hung by his thigh, and drove it into his heart. It 
might seem that all these details of deeds of which no witness was left 
could hardly have been inferred even from a more careful examina- 
tion of the dead bodies than was likely to be made when wrathful 
enemies at last made their way into a house which was perhaps 
already burning. But we must tell the tale as we find it; and 
specially we must not leave out the comment. Nounechia, so our 
ecclesiastical guide tells us, a Christian woman, died with a courage 
worthy of her faith, and left a memory which ought never to be 
forgotten. It is for some moral ductor dubitantium to rule whether 
we have here truly a case of ‘ homicide by necessity.’ The ordinary 
historian may keep himself to the humbler work of wondering at 
the minute knowledge of the guide whom he has to follow. 

So, we are to believe, died Gerontius, the Briton who had helped 
to set up one tyrant in Gaul, and who had set up another in Spain 
of his own hand. His former master Constantine and his master's 
son had fallen with more outward show of civil justice, and their 
corpses were in the power of the prince in whose interest they were 
overthrown. According to one strange statement, the heads of 
Constantine and Julian, as well as the heads of other tyrants 
earlier and later, were sent from Italy to be set up to the public gaze 
at Carthage.' It is just possible that such a step may have been 
taken to remind the furthest parts of the dominions of Honorius 
of the power and the stern justice of their master. If so, the 
lesson was in vain. Africa, amongst the other dangerous growths 


















































































































































1 The sending of the heads to Carthage comes from a fragment of Olympiodéros, 
456. Mr. Hodgkin (i. 409) suggests that Carthage is a mistake for Milan ; if so, it isa 
strange one. Wietersheim (ii. 159) has no doubt. 
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of its soil, could send forth a tyrant as well as Britain and Spain. 
But for the moment the whole West, so far as it was not actually 
in barbarian hands, again obeyed the son of Theodosius. Honorius 
was undisputed Emperor: it was by his prefects and officers that the 
provinces were ruled. Gaul was at rest; the corner of Spain which 
still clave to Roman rule in some shape submitted to its lawful 
wielder. Whether the presence of Constantius or of any armed 
force was needed we are not directly told, but one or two things 
look like acts of Constantius. Maximus ceased to reign. He was 
forsaken by the soldiers whom Gerontius had brought from Gaul. 
By some authority—and whose could it have been save that of the 
victor of Arles ?—those troops were moved, first into Africa and 
then into Italy. They were most likely on too good terms with the 
barbarians of Spain, barbarians who were in formal alliance with 
the deposed tyrant, to be allowed to stay in the peninsula. As for 
Maximus himself, his personal character and conduct had been so 
little blameworthy that he was allowed to live. If Constantius had 
any hand in the matter, he had most likely learned that it was 
better not to trust Honorius with those whose lives he wished 
to save. But either Maximus still had fears, or he could not bear 
to live as a subject where he had reigned even in name, or it may 
be that absence from his former dominions was made the condition 
on which his life was spared. In any case he fled to his barbarian 
friends ; he was living amongst them when Orosius wrote the last 
pages of his great homily,' and there seems no reason to accept the 
statement of a much later writer that, eleven years after the fall of 
Gerontius and Constantine, Maximus was sacrificed at Rome to 
celebrate the sixth lustrum of the reign of Honorius.? 

Honorius then, four years after the revolt of Constantine, is 
again for a moment free from Roman rivals. Barbarians may lay 
waste the lands of the Empire, but no tyrant lays claim to its 
diadem. This state of things was indeed hardly to last a full twelve- 
month ; the year after the fall of Constantine at Arles saw the as- 
sumption of the purple by Jovinus. But the fall of Constantine makes 
a natural break in the story. Thus far, in Gaul, Spain, and Britain, 
the tale of the invasion of the barbarians and that of the succes- 
sion of the tyrants, though tales which are closely connected, are 
still two distinct tales. Constantine and Maximus clearly leagued 
themselves with the barbarians ; but they were not mere puppets of 
the barbarians; they were not even set up by barbarian help. Each 
was set up by a movement in an army which passed for Roman. 
But the tyrants who appear in Gaul in the following years, 


1 Olympiodéros, 454 ; Orosius, vii. 29. The words of Prosper, 412, are worth notice. 
‘Maximo in Hispania, regno ablato, vita est concessa, eo quod modestia humilitasque 
hominis affectati imperii invidiam non merebatur.’ 

2 Marcellinus, 422. 
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Jovinus, Sebastian, and Attalus—<Attalus, already known in Italy, 
is fresh in Gaul—are far more closely connected with the invaders 
of the provinces. Attalus was a mere puppet of the Goths, set up 
and put down at pleasure ; his story is merely a part of the marches 
of Ataulf in Gaul and Spain. Jovinus was set up by Burgundian 
and Alan help; his elevation to the Empire and the earliest Bur- 
gundian settlement in Gaul are simply two sides of one event. 
Even Maximus was not in this way the mere creature of the 
invaders of Spain, though he found it convenient at least to con- 
nive at their invasion. With the fall of Constantine then one chapter 
of the story ends; and I have therefore chosen this point, the end of 
the history of five remarkable years, for the end of this monograph. 
The events of those years have an influence which can hardly be 
exaggerated. In Britain we may fairly say that the Roman 
power practically ends; the ground is made ready for Teutonic 
settlement. In Gaul, by another process, the ground is made ready 
for Teutonic settlement of another kind. In Spain Teutonic 
settlement actually begins. It is hardly too much to say that in the 
Western lands of Europe the foundations of the modern world were 
laid in these years. It was at least the events of those years which 
ruled that Gaul and Britain should be what Gaul and Britain have 
been in later ages. 
Epwarp A. FREEMAN. 





The House of Bourbon 


HAT we now describe in one phrase as the discovery of America 
seemed at first the discovery of a little island, then the dis- 
covery of several islands, then the discovery of an indefinite country 
conjectured to be India. First it was known that something had 
been found, then that many things had been found, then that some- 
thing of vast and indefinite magnitude had been found. But the 
whole truth was not known until the Pacific had been discovered on 
the further side, until America had been distinguished from the 
Indies. Discovery often passes through these stages, and there are 
cases in which it lingers long in the passage. Where we are ulti- 
mately to see an America, we see for a long time only a few islands, 
and for another long period only a vast and vague Indies. 

In this article I hope to move our knowledge of the Family 
Compact through some of these stages, showing first that more was 
hidden behind it than was perceived even by those who suspected 
most, even by Burke when he pronounced it ‘the most odious and 
formidable of all the conspiracies against the liberties of Europe 
that ever has been framed.’ I even hope to show that in this one 
word is almost summed up the history of western Europe in the 
eighteenth century, but I hope also to give precision as well as 
greatness to our conception of it. 

The alarm caused by the rumour of it in 1761 was from the first 
alleviated by the triumphs which just at that moment attended our 
arms, and in no long time we had the satisfaction of seeing Spain 
share the defeat of France. The Family Compact seemed rather 
a conspiracy that might have proved formidable than one that 
actually was so; and indeed Burke’s expression may still strike us 
as exaggerated. For the combination appears defensive rather than 
aggressive, not so much a measure taken by the house of Bourbon 
against the liberties of Europe as a desperate expedient to ward off 
destruction. But then it was always perceived that behind the Family 
Compact something perhaps of considerable magnitude lay hid. 
Burke himself says that it only ‘produced into light and action that 
which had been, I know not how long before, in agitation.’ Lord 
Stanhope speaks in a similar strain. Both however seem to perceive 
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only this, that the family sympathy of the two royal houses, which 
embodied itself in that singularly close alliance, would have equally 
existed without the alliance, and would necessarily bring the houses 
together and draw them to the same side in the international con- 
troversies of Europe. What they perceive is that, long before the 
Compact was signed, in the war of the Austrian succession and in 
that of the Polish election, France and Spain had been united in 
policy, as we may also remark that after the failure of the Family 
Compact France and Spain are found fighting side by side again 
in the war of 1778-1783. They think apparently that it was 
rather the family connexion of the two crowns itself than any 
actual treaty based upon it that led to these serious results. 

I may begin, then, by stating, for the first time with proper dis- 
tinctness and particularity, what has been long known and yet 
has received so little attention that, if Ranke had not referred to it 
in a work on English history, Englishmen might have remained 
ignorant of it to this day. In the year 1848 Alessandro de Cantillo 
published at Madrid a collection of the treaties of the Spanish 
house of Bourbon, and in this collection it came to light that the 
Family Compact of 1761 was by no means the only or the first act 
of the kind, and that not only it had nothing exceptional in its 
tendency or spirit, but that the very name Pacte de famille had 
long been familiar to the diplomacy of the two royal houses. 
What we call the Family Compact figures in this collection as the 
third Family Compact. A treaty concluded in 1743—that is, in the 
middle of the war of the Austrian succession, and shortly after the fall 
of Walpole—is there called the second Family Compact, and we find 
the first Family Compact under the year 1738, that is, in the first 
period of George II’s reign, in those Saturnian years when the 
peaceful Walpole’s influence was yet unshaken, when he exchanged 
compliments with the peaceful Fleury, and controlled the pugnacious 
disposition of the king by the help of Queen Caroline. 

Ranke has quoted a sentence or two from this earliest treaty in 
order to show the importance of it; but as that chapter of his work 
is professedly slight and sketchy, he does not linger upon it, and 
the second treaty he scarcely mentions. Mr. Lecky devotes a short 
paragraph to the first, remarking of it that it ‘was a profound 
secret, and was unknown both to Walpole and to the Opposition.’ 
It seems to me that more attention ought to be paid to both treaties. 
In them we do not, as might be conjectured, find the family policy 
in embryo; they are not germs of the compact of 1761. On the 
contrary, they display the policy fully developed from the beginning, 
and pointed even more avowedly and directly against England than 
it appears to be in the later treaty. Above all, when we study them 
we are disabused of the notion that the alliance was defensive, an 
expedient of despair; for we see that it was not conceived at a 
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moment when the arms of France were unfortunate, but at a time 
when Europe was peaceful and the house of Bourbon powerful, 
and was renewed when that house was in the full tide of aggression, 
exciting the apprehensions of Europe no less than in the victorious 
days of Louis XIV. 

It is hardly too much to say that the Family Compact of 1738, 
though even yet not generally known to exist, is the most important 
document of the middle period of the eighteenth century and the 
most indispensable to history. If that period seems to us confused, 
if we lose ourselves in the medley of its wars—war of the Polish 
election, war of Jenkins’s ears, war of the Austrian succession, 
colonial war of 1756—the simple reason is that we do not know 
this treaty, which furnishes the clue. From it we may learn that 
in this period, as in that of Louis XIV and in that of Napoleon, 
Europe struggled against the ambitious and deliberately laid design 
of an ascendant power, with this difference, that those aggressors 
were manifest to all the world and their aims not difficult to under- 
stand, whereas this aggression proceeded by ambuscade, and, being 
the aggression not of a single state but of an alliance, and a secret 
alliance, did not become clearly manifest to Europe even when it 
had to a considerable extent attained its objects. 

Nevertheless such a formidable design could not be framed and 
in great part executed without attracting attention and suspicion. 
In the medley of wars certain large regularities, certain marks of 
design, were visible. In particular a doubleness was and is notice- 
able in those wars, which betrays the concerted action of two powers. 
It is characteristic of the period that a war on the sea and in the 
New World always breaks out simultaneously with a war in central 
Europe. Thus the maritime war of 1739 is instantly followed by 
the continental war of the Austrian succession; the colonial war 
of 1756 by the Seven Years’ war of Germany. The same law 
is also traceable in 1778, when the war of the Bavarian succession 
coincided in time with another war of England and the house of 
Bourbon, and in the year 1733 itself the war of the Polish 
election would have been paired with a similar maritime war, if 
Walpole had not startled the world by his new policy of non- 
intervention. It was partly discoverable at the time, what be- 
comes manifest on reading the first Family Compact, that this 
doubleness resulted from the fact that the disturbing power in 
Europe was double. More or less distinctly it was perceived that 
there was in Europe an ascendant house of Bourbon. What was 
not known was the formal closeness of their concert and the de- 
finiteness of their plan. 

As some circumstances tended to reveal the alliance, others 
favoured the desire of the two courts to keep it secret. Though it 
was instituted in 1733 as ‘ eternal and irrevocable,’ yet it fell into 
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abeyance on the death of Philip Vin 1746. His successor Ferdinand, 
married to a Portuguese princess, took a different and on the whole 
a peaceful course, and as his reign covered fourteen years, during 
which France went to war with England and was not at first aided 
by Spain, the apprehensions of Europe were stilled and her sus- 
picions went to sleep, so that when a Family Compact was spoken 
of again in 1761 it created a surprise, which, as I shall soon show, 
was a little unreasonable. 

Charles III, the next catholic king, who revived the family 
policy, may be considered to have been more than any other person 
the child and representative of the Family Compact. To it he 
had owed the crown of the Two Sicilies, which on the death of 
Ferdinand he laid aside to assume that of Spain, and in the docu- 
ment of 1733 his name occurs again and again, so that indeed the 
two kings seem to form their alliance not so much for their own 
sakes as on account of ‘the most serene Infant, Don Carlos.’ But 
in this treaty they chalk out a complete scheme of foreign policy, 
and it will be worth our while to note its chief features and espe- 
cially those points which concern England. 

The first two articles define the nature of the alliance, that it 
involves a mutual guarantee of all possessions, and has for its 
object, first, the honour, glory, and interests of both powers, and, 
secondly, their defence against all damage, vexation, and prejudice 
that may threaten them. The third article is devoted to ‘the most 
serene Infant,’ and.it appears that the first object of the Compact 
is to secure the position of Don Carlos in Italy and to obtain for 
him the succession in Tuscany, protecting him against any attack 
that may be attempted by the emperor or by England. Next, 
France undertakes to ‘aid Spain with all her forces by land or sea, 
if Spain should suspend England’s enjoyment of commerce and 
her other advantages, and England out of revenge should resort to 
hostilities and insults in the dominions and states of the crown of 
Spain, whether within or outside of Europe’ (Art. 4). The fifth 
article deals with the interests of the queen of Spain. The sixth 
provides that the French king shall employ without interruption 
his most pressing instances to induce the king of Great Britain to 
restore as soon as possible to the king of Spain the stronghold of 
Gibraltar and its dependencies, and that he shall not desist from 
this demand till Spain shall have received an entire satisfaction on 
the point, either by the actual restoration of the stronghold or by 
satisfactory assurances that it shall be restored within a fixed time ; 
and France promises to use force if necessary. The seventh article 
lays it down that the foreign policy of both states is to be guided 
exclusively by the interests of the house; and ‘in consequence,’ 
says the eighth, their majesties—recognising that the guarantee of 
the Austrian Pragmatic, given without their consent, is opposed to 
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the security of the house of Bourbon by that which the emperor 
or his successors might undertake, and at the same time that the 
election, present or approaching, as king of the Romans, of a duke 
of Lorraine, who shall marry the eldest of the archduchesses, 
daughters of the reigning emperor, would form an engagement 
contrary to the security of the house of Bourbon and to the tran- 
quillity of Europe—have thought it worthy of their attention and 
their just foresight to frame a concert on a matter which interests 
them so nearly. On these grounds they have resolved to unite 
their counsels and their forces, and engage to oppose by every possible 
means on which they may agree any arrangement prejudicial to 
the balance of Europe made without their consent and approval. 
Their majesties declare that they will make war to check the 
ambitious designs of the emperor, and will maintain it with all 
their forces until a complete security is obtained for the dominions 
present and future of the most serene Infant, Don Carlos. The 
ninth article declares that the aid of the king of Sardinia has 
already been engaged for these purposes, and that measures will be 
taken to procure that of the elector palatine and the elector of 
Bavaria. In the tenth, the king of France engages to send 32,000 
infantry and 8,000 cavalry into Italy, and to maintain other armies 
on his other frontiers ; also to have a squadron ready at Toulon, 
either to join the Spanish fleet or to act separately, and another 
squadron at Brest, ‘to keep the English in fear and jealousy ;’ also, 
in case of war with England breaking out, to commission the largest 
possible number of privateers. Spain also promises a fixed number 
of troops. The eleventh and twelfth articles lay the foundation of a 
close commercial alliance to be formed between France and Spain. 
Article 13 runs as follows :— 


His Catholic majesty, recognising all the abuses which have been 
introduced into commerce, chiefly by the British nation, in the eradica- 
tion of which the French and Spanish nations are equally interested, 
has determined to bring everything back within rule and into agree- 
ment with the letter of treaties; and if, in revenge for what shall have 
thus been done by his Catholic majesty, England should either break 
any of her engagements towards the crown of Spain, or resort to 
hostilities or insults within the domimon and states of the crown of Spain 
either within or outside of Europe, his most Christian majesty will make 
common cause with his Catholic majesty in the manner which has been 
already explained in the above article, employing to that end all his forces 
by land and sea. 


Finally the fourteenth article provides that the present treaty 
shall remain profoundly secret as long as the contracting parties 
shall judge it agreeable to their interests, and shall be regarded 
from this day as an eternal and irrevocable Family Compact, which 
shall seal for ever the bond of closest friendship between his most 
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Christian and his Catholic majesty. The treaty is signed by count 
Rottembourg and Don Joseph Patiiio. 

Before discussing this treaty, I may add a word on the second 
Family Compact, that of 1748. For the most part this only makes 
such new arrangements as have been made necessary by the death 
of the emperor, the accession of Don Carlos to the throne of Naples, 
and the commencement of a European war. A new serene Infant, 
Don Philip, has taken the place of Don Carlos, and he makes preten- 
sions to Parma, Piacenza, and Milan. But with respect to Eng- 
land, which is now at war with Spain, new resolutions are taken. 
The circumstances are now to be determined in which it may be 
proper for France to declare war against England, and France 
binds herself not to make peace until Gibraltar is recovered. But 
the ninth article adds :— 


The island of Minorca and Port Mahon being of no less importance, 
especially with regard to the Levant trade of England and France, and to 
the tranquillity of the Italian dominions possessed by the king of the 
Two Sicilies, and of those which by the present treaty are to be possessed 
by the most serene Infant, Don Philip, France undertakes equally to en- 
deavour the recovery of that island and port. 


The tenth article says :— 


As the security of Florida cannot be complete as long as the new 
colony of Georgia subsists, the establishment of which the English have 
not hitherto been able to justify by any title, their majesties agree to 
compel the English to the destruction of the said new colony, as also of 
any other fortress they may have built in the American territory of his 
Catholic majesty, and to restore the land and places belonging to Spain 
which they have occupied or may occupy during the war. 


And the eleventh :— 


As England has given the just reasons, which are notorious, for de- 
priving her of the permissive navigation (navio de permiso) and the trade 
in negroes (asiente de negros),and as the time has expired during which 
she has a right to enjoy them, his Catholic majesty declares that he will 
grant these only to his own subjects, having had experience how pre- 
judicial it is to Spain that this traffic should be in the hands of another 
nation. 


May it not justly be said that in these treaties, but especially 
in the first, we have the clue to the European history of that 
period? Here is the explanation of the war which furnished the 
immediate occasion of the first Compact, a war most misleadingly 
named from the Polish election which afforded an ostensible pre- 
text for it, and deserving better to be called the Bourbon invasion of 
Italy. Here too is sketched out the course which was afterwards 
taken by the Bourbon courts in the matter of the Pragmatic Sanc- 
tion. Thirdly, here most manifestly is the explanation of that war 
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of Jenkins’s ears, which we have a habit of representing as forced 
upon Spain by English commercial cupidity, but which appears 
here as deliberately planned in concert by the Bourbon courts in 
order to eradicate the ‘abuses which have been allowed to creep 
into trade.’ 

I have said that this concert did not escape notice, but that it 
was for the most part supposed to extend no further than a general 
concurrence in policy and a general good understanding about mea- 
sures between the two courts. But the reader will perhaps ask : Is it 
conceivable that such a deliberate conspiracy as the treaty of 1733 
exhibits can have been formed without attracting attention? That 
of 1761 could not be hid. Can we imagine that in 1733 our 
umbassadors at Paris and Madrid were absolutely blind to the 
negotiations that went on, even though the circumstances of the 
moment, most anxious and critical—for the war of the Polish elec- 
tion was beginning, and everything depended on the course to be 
taken by England—must have kept their attention and vigilance on 
the stretch ? It seems very difficult to believe, and yet, if we were to 
trust to the documents which have been laid before the public, we 
should be forced to believe it. Coxe had access to a vast number 
of papers, and in his ‘ Life of Sir Robert Walpole’ and his ‘ Life 
of Lord Walpole’ he has printed a good many. If the treaty of 
1733 was known to any English politician, it must surely have been 
known to these two brothers, and if we might expect to find it men- 
tioned anywhere, surely it would be in their correspondence, especially 
when they write in confidence to each other. But suppose by some 
accident they were silent, still Coxe had before him the collections 
of several other diplomatists of the time. If any of them knew of 
the treaty, surely Coxe would have met with some reference to it 
in the Harrington papers or the Grantham papers, still more 
in the Waldegrave papers and the Keene papers, for in 1733 
Lord Waldegrave represented England at Paris, and Benjamin 
Keene at Madrid. And yet, I think, Coxe never mentions or hints 
at the Family Compact of 1733; at least in many passages where 
he might be expected to mention it he does not do so. Are we not, 
then, driven to the conclusion that, by a masterpiece of secrecy, 
count Rottembourg and Don Joseph Patiiio concluded their treaty 
so noiselessly that when twenty-eight years later the words Pacte 
de famille were bruited abroad, mankind were taken by surprise 
and believed that a new monster had just been born into the 
world ? 

Mr. Lecky arrives at this conclusion, and it may seem almost 
necessary. Yet it is entirely erroneous. We may be surprised at 
the silence of the diplomatists in Coxe, but out of Coxe the diplo- 


matists are by no means silent. Read the following extracts copied 
in the Record Office. 
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In May 1739 Newcastle writes :— 


The king is not certain that the indifference which the cardinal (i.e. 
Fleury) has shown of late in everything relating to our disputes with 


Spain, may not proceed from the conclusion of their late supposed offensive 
alliance with that crown. 


Again, in the same letter :-— 


The uncertainty of our negotiation with Spain, the probability of their 
offensive alliance with France, the rumours that are daily spread of the 
hopes and expectations of the Jacobites, and, as they give out, of their 
certain dependence upon some assistance from those two crowns, even for 
an attempt on his majesty’s dominions. 


I might quote many similar passages, but I will content myself 
here with one more. The following is from a letter of the same 
Newcastle to our ambassador at Paris, dated 7 June 1739 :— 


By a letter which I have received from Mr. Keene in cipher, I find 
that he is of opinion that the offensive and defensive alliance between 
France and Spain, called Pacte de famille, and the treaty of commerce 
were both signed at the same time with the contract of marriage for Don 
Philip, which went some time ago by a courier to M. la Mina. This seems 


very probable, and if it is true, 101! is either not in the secret or desires 
to impose upon us. 


Here is the very phrase Pacte de famille in an English despatch 
written twenty years before 1761, and, what is noteworthy, the 
despatch is written by that very Newcastle who in 1761 was first 
lord of the treasury. 

In other respects, however, this passage is vague and apparently 
not even accurate, for no new Family Compact was concluded in or 
near the year 1739. Let us see, then, what the Record Office has 
to tell us about the views and impressions of our diplomatists at 
the moment when the first Compact was signed. The date of it is 
7 Nov. 1733. 

In that month the ministers in London were beginning to have 
their suspicions. Lord Harrington writes :— 


There is still some mystery with regard to the convention between 
France and Spain. The Spanish ambassador here owns that the king of 
Spain has joined his arms with France, and yet it does not seem certain 
that there is any convention signed. 


But he begins to see through Fleury, for he adds :— 


I must own that not much attention is to be given now to what the 
cardinal says upon this subject, as if there was no great correspondence 
between those two courts, although their armies are acting in concord. 


But in February the ministry receive more definite information. 
The following is from a despatch, marked Most Private and dated 
5 Feb. 1732, from Newcastle to Lord Waldegrave at Paris :— 


! We need not pause to inquire who is denoted by this figure. 
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Your excellency will not be surprised that his majesty is more than 
ordinary anxious upon this head when I acquaint you in confidence that 
the king has been able to procure the substance of a treaty said to be 
concluded between France and Spain, which, as you will see by the en- 
closed copy of it, not only threatens the liberties of Europe in general by 
having for its foundation the aggrandisement of the house of Bourbon, 
but is particularly levelled at his majesty and his dominions. 


He then goes through its principal provisions, and continues :— 


Indeed it is scarcely possible for a treaty, if it be true, to be more 
injurious to his majesty than thisis in every respect. It is scarcely to be 
imagined that they would have gone so far without having some secret 
engagement in favour of the Pretender, especially since the court of France 
may think that they can never secure that sovereignty over all Europe 
which by this treaty they seem to be aiming at, unless they can also place 
the Pretender upon the throne of England. 


It is curious to observe that rumours of a conspiracy of the house 
of Bourbon cause English politicians to think immediately of the 
Pretender, and yet in the Family Compacts themselves the Pre- 
tender is not mentioned. 

So our ministry after all knew of the treaty, and even had a 
copy of the substance of it! How they came by their information 
we might easily conjecture, if we were driven to conjecture. But 
Benjamin Keene will save us the trouble. Thus he writes from 
Madrid on 29 Nov. 1733 (that is, only three weeks after the signing 
of the treaty) :— 


The person by whose means I have procured this extract and copy has 
already tasted of his majesty’s bounty through my Lord Harrington's 
hands at the congress of Soissons. He is now in a situation to do the 
king the greatest service, and the longer he remains in his office still more 
confidence will be placed in him, though his being trusted with a treaty 
of so secret a nature sufficiently proves the good opinion they at present 
entertain here of his fidelity. He knows the importance of what he is 
doing, both with respect to the advantage his majesty must draw from it, 
and to the certainty of his own immediate destruction if he should chance to 
be discovered, for which reason he expects to make his fortune, and told me, 
when I gave him a gratification of fifty guineas to encourage him at our 
first interview, that I was sensible he stood in need of no small sum, and 
that his zeal for the king’s service should be in proportion to the rewards 
he received for it. I promised him he should find them to his own satis- 
faction, but when I endeavoured to find out what would satisfy him, he 
said he was far from entering into a bargain with so great a prince as his 
majesty, and resigned himself to the king’s generosity, desiring to lay 
himself in what had passed between us at his majesty’s feet. 


I could ‘give further particulars about the worthy gentleman 
here introduced to our notice, but refrain, the rather that Keene 
‘does not find that he is more than an ordinary genius,’ and holds 
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his information the more trustworthy on that account. But the 
reader will desire to know whether he had really furnished our 
ministry with authentic information. Keene himself, probably the 
best judge then living, was convinced that he had. 


The abstract of the treaty (these are his words) is one of those pieces 
which carry the evidence of their truth upon them. 


And he proceeds to give reasons for this opinion, adding— 


The whole of this transaction has been managed with so much precau- 
tion that in all my acquaintance, either with foreign ministers or the best 
informed of the Spaniards themselves, there is not one that knows posi- 


tively whether there is a treaty or not, neither do they so much as suspect 
the time of its being signed. 


On the other hand, Lord Waldegrave at Paris, fresh from the 
eloquence of that apostle of peace, cardinal Fleury, cannot give 
credence to the story, for I find a note— 


Lord Waldegrave from this conversation does not think that the secret 
treaty is genuine. 


We, of course, can settle the question without difficulty by com- 
paring the abstract given by Keene with the treaty itself, which is 
now before us. And we find it perfectly correct. 

But our ministers were not obliged to content themselves with 
an abstract. Whether furnished by Keene’s honest friend or by 
some other person I cannot tell, but they had an almost exact French 
version of it. This is now in the British Museum (Add. 27781). 
In a volume occupied mainly by despatches from and to Lord 
Essex, who in 1733 was our ambassador at the court of Turin, 
is found, unaccompanied with any note of explanation, the very 
document, headed, Traité entre sa majesté tres-chrétienne et sa 
majesté catholique conclu ad VEscurial le 7” de Novembre, 1733. 
Comparing this with Cantillo, I find it exact, except that a separate 
and secret article declaring earlier treaties to be superseded ™ the 
present treaty is wanting. 

But how many of our ministers were admitted to a heeded 
of these things, and did our Foreign Office end by admitting or by 
rejecting the genuineness of the secret treaty? It is difficult to 
say. Certain it is that they did not take the public into their con- 
fidence, and it would almost seem that, without pronouncing the 
information false, they determined to pay no heed to it and to act 
as if they had never received it. In the Record Office we find the 
Family Compact from 1733 onward occasionally mentioned as 
possibly or probably existing, but we do not find it absorbing the 
attention of diplomatists, even when, in 1739 and the years which 
followed, the house of Bourbon was plainly seen to be executing 
the grand design laid down init. On the contrary, the remembrance 
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of it seems gradually to die out, so that, as I have remarked, in 
1761, though Newcastle is still minister and other politicians who 
should have known the secrets of the Foreign Office, such as 
Granville, are still living, the very name Family Compact seems to 
take the world by surprise. 

But perhaps, though they agreed io say little about it, they, or 
some of them, may have been influenced by the knowledge they 
possessed that France and Spain in all their policy had so close 
and definite an understanding. What is the meaning, for instance, 
of the famous peace policy of Walpole? I do not, indeed, suggest 
that it would not have been adopted but for the Family Compact, 
for it was adopted not only before he could have been informed of 
that compact, but even before it was concluded. His non-interven- 
tion in the war of the Polish election—a policy so remarkable that 
we might well seek for some hidden explanation of it—was decisively 
taken, I think, before January 1734, and it so happens that Walpole 
can be shown to have disbelieved in the family policy of France and 
Spain, and even speculatively in all family alliances between states, 
as late as the month after the first Family Compact was signed. In 
December 1733 he wrote these words :— 


Has consanguinity or relation by marriages ever among princes out- 
weighed the present interest of the princes concerned? What has 
been hitherto the case between France and Spain? What regard has 
France shown to the court of Turin but for interest? What effect has 
the alliance between the houses of Hanover and Berlin ? 


I rather suppose that his peace policy was originally founded on 
financial considerations. He did not believe that England could 
support a debt of more than 100,000,000/. Accordingly, though a 
whig brought up at the feet of Godolphin and Marlborough, and 
among those who had been driven out of office by the non-interven- 
tion party that made the treaty of Utrecht, he borrowed in 1788 
the non-intervention principle of the tories, and to the astonish- 
ment of Europe, and to the affliction of Prince Eugene, allowed 
the house of Bourbon to acquire a new throne and France a new 
province. But if he was in this mood already at the end of 1788, 
what must have been his inclination after he had been informed of 
the secret treaty? At least he must have learned to think himself 
mistaken in denying the possibility of a family alliance. Perhaps 
the anxiety he felt when he was deprived of Queen Caroline (he 
writes: ‘I am oppressed with sorrow and dread ’), and the anxiety 
on behalf of the king that the queen herself seems to have felt on her 
death-bed, may have been caused by the knowledge which both had 
of the great Bourbon conspiracy. Still more natural is it to suppose 
that his excessive reluctance to quarrel with Spain in 1789 was 
caused, not, as modern writers strangely suppose, by the natural en- 
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lightenment and liberality of his mind, but simply by the knowledge 
he possessed that England could not make war with Spain without 
involving herself in war with France at the same time. Indeed, he 
almost avowed as much in language which shows that he had quite 


ceased to be sceptical about family policy. Thus he spoke in the 
debate on the convention of Pardo :— 


Spain, indeed, has long ceased by its own unassisted strength to ex- 
cite the dread and terror of Europe. But the very circumstance of its 
internal debility has been the means of procuring the support and alliance 
of powers in conjunction with whom it would be romantic to expect that 
it should not be able to defend itself against the most formidable attack 
of England. We know that France, who is actually connected with Spain 
by the closest ties of policy and blood, has at her command vast armies, 
fleets, and revenues, and to venture the honour and interest of the empire 
against such a combination of superior forces would without extreme 
necessity be not only rash but criminal. 


His brother Horace said still more explicitly :— 


The sovereign of France is bound by interest, as well as by the ties 
of blood, to assist the king of Spain, if he is attacked ; and in all proba- 
bility a treaty of alliance is now forming, and perhaps concluded, between 
the two crowns. If we declare war against Spain, we must therefore 
expect that France will take part with Spain against us; and though I 
have so good an opinion of my country as to think we are more than a 
match for the one, and at least an equal match for the other, yet I cannot 
be so vain as to imagine we are an equal match for both. 


By this time perhaps the Family Compact may begin to seem 
not too insignificant to deserve Burke’s description of it. It appears 
now not to have been concluded in the adversity of the house of 
Bourbon, or to have introduced a policy which was a failure from 
the beginning, but to have been a formidable, and for a long time 
a successful, aggressive alliance. The truth is, though it is now 
very much forgotten, that the first twenty years after Louis XV 
attained his majority form a period not unlike the corresponding 
period of Louis XIV. From about 1731 to 1748 the tide of 
Bourbon aggression flowed over Europe as irresistibly as between 
1666 and 1678. Lorraine was conquered, the Two Sicilies passed 
into Bourbon hands, and the names of Saxe and Léwendahl 
rivalled those of Condé and Turenne. But as on examination we 
find that the ascendency of Louis XIV was not a gradual or 
accidental growth, but the result of a deliberate plan laid by 
Richelieu and matured by Mazarin, so was the ascendency of the 
house of Bourbon in the eighteenth century. The plan was less 
manifest and more intricate, as the aggressive power was double, 
but it escaped notice mainly because the document in which it 


was expounded was kept so profoundly secret. Now, however, we 
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discover that at least the English ministry had the document before 
them, and if they were not clearly aware that they had to struggle 
against a great Bourbon conspiracy, their ignorance must have 
been wilful. 

Thus the little speck on the horizon, which alone was visible in 
1761, has now grown into an extensive coast line. What was con- 
fined to a year or two of the eighteenth century is now seen to 
extend over the whole middle period of it. But let us watch it a 
little longer, and we shall find it to be far more extensive still. 

Macaulay has adopted that very sceptical view of the Family 
Compact which Walpole, I suspect, found himself compelled to 
abandon, and seems almost to quote Walpole’s words. He writes 
in defending the treaty of Utrecht :— 

Family affection has seldom produced much effect on the policy of 
princes. The state of Europe at the time of the peace of Utrecht proved 
that in politics the ties of interest are much stronger than those of con- 
sanguinity and affinity. . . . It is true that Philip had been accustomed 
from childhood to regard his grandfather with profound veneration. It 
was probable therefore that the influence of Lewis at Madrid would be 
very great. But Lewis was more than seventy years old; he could not 
live long, his heir was an infant in the cradle. There was surely no 
reason to think that the policy of the king of Spain would be swayed by 
his regard for a nephew whom he had never seen. In fact, soon after the 
peace the two branches of the house of Bourbon began to quarrel. A 
close alliance was formed between Philip and Charles, lately competitors 
for the Castilian crown. A Spanish princess, betrothed to the king of 
France, was sent back in the most insulting manner to her native country, 
and a decree was put forth by the court of Madrid commanding every 
Frenchman to leave Spain. It is true that, fifty years after the peace of 
Utrecht, an alliance of peculiar strictness was formed between the French 
and Spanish governments. But both governments were actuated on that 
occasion, not by domestic affection but by common interests and common 
enmities. Their compact, though called a Family Compact, was as purely 
a political compact as the league of Cambrai or the league of Pilnitz. 


This argument will hardly seem so convincing now as at the 
time when it was written. Fifty years after the peace of Utrecht! 
We know now that the Family Compact was concluded only twenty 
years after that peace. And the passage in which the whig historian 
so strangely abandons the principle which may almost be said to 
have been the corner-stone of whig politics in the eighteenth 
century, is mainly worth quoting here because it suggests the con- 
trary of what it asserts. It reminds us that, after all, the alliance 
of 1733 was nothing new, and that it did but revive the combina- 
tion which had come into existence in 1700 and which had then 
alarmed Europe so much that it had given rise to the greatest 
European war then known to history. 

In 1700, when Philip V became king of Spain—the same king, 
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be it observed, who concluded the Family Compact of 1733—the 
tory party was predominant in England. Accordingly, non-inter- 
vention principles prevailed, and England was at first disposed to 
take the view expressed by Walpole and Macaulay, that the ties of 
consanguinity and affinity are of little binding force between states. 
But England could not hold this opinion, and before long the country 
was so alarmed that we speedily took the lead in war against the 
family policy of France and Spain. For eight years we fought to keep 
the house of Bourbon out of Spain, and that cause was maintained 
by the party of Walpole and Macaulay with a sort of fanaticism. 

This change of opinion was the effect of a short experience. 
From 1700 and 1702 the family policy actually prevailed, and 
it called into existence that resolute and potent alliance of the 
two maritime powers which proved far more than a match for 
the union of the brilliant France herself with such a corpse as 
Spain then was. But, victorious as we were in the war, we were 
induced to forego that object without which, as the House of 
Commons resolved, no satisfactory settlement could be made; we 
permitted the house of Bourbon to keep possession of the throne 
of Spain. This happened in the last years of Queen Anne. I 
have brought before the reader here quite a different chapter of 
history. We have studied the reign of George IL; and what have 
we found? In the secret diplomacy of that period we find an 
alliance of France and Spain which has an unusually close and 
formal character. It professes to be ‘ eternal and irrevocable,’ and 
to be concluded with a view to certain great European objects. 
When the two powers in alliance proceeded to put this plan into 
execution, they excited universal alarm, and, indeed, about the time 
of the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, diplomacy, when it comments on 
the progress made by the two allies, uses the language of despair. 
Now on what does this peculiar alliance profess to be founded ? 
On family affinity; the treaty of 1733 is called a Family Compact. 
Do we not find then here a revival of that very union of the two 
countries which Louis XIV proclaimed when he said, ‘ Henceforth 
there are no Pyrenees’ ?—do we not find a return of that very as- 
cendency which Queen Anne and the States-General took up arms 
to avert ?—do we not find a fulfilment of the prophecies of the 
war party of the queen’s time, a condemnation of the treaty of 
Utrecht ? 

This is what Macaulay denies; and he asserts that the Family 
Compact of 1761 was no more determined by family considerations 
than the league of Cambrai or of Pilnitz. Apparently he con- 
siders that the term was adopted as a sort of rhetorical flourish. 
But even if we were not able to trace the family policy upward to 
within twenty years of the treaty of Utrecht, would not the very 
language of the Family Compact of 1761 itself prove that the two 
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kings had it deliberately in mind to execute the original design of 
Louis XIV? The preamble says expressly— 

The intention of his Catholic majesty and of his most Christian 

majesty in the engagements they contract by this treaty is to perpetuate 
in their posterity the glorious way of thinking of Louis XIV of France, 
their common august great-grandfather. 
If we may take this view, does not the Family Alliance, the 
object we are contemplating, dilate before our eyes until it is seen 
to extend back to the very beginning of the eighteenth century ? 
Beyond the first Family Compact (so called) of 1733 we now see 
the union of France and Spain during those two triumphant years 
(1700-1702), when Louis XIV was at the height of his power in 
France, and his grandson ruled the whole Spanish monarchy in 
his interest. But is there not a difficulty? Is there not an in- 
terval, not, indeed, as Macaulay says, of fifty years, but still of 
twenty years—an interval during which France and Spain seemed 
rather like enemies than like friends, much less like relatives ? 

This is most true. During a considerable interval France and 
Spain were estranged from each other. But it is easy to see how 
this temporary estrangement arose, how long it lasted, and in what 
way it was removed. During this interval the natural course of 
French and Spanish policy was interrupted, and as the interval 
began soon after the treaty of Utrecht, the natural consequences of 
that treaty were arrested. As English people seldom, more espe- 
cially in periods of peace, trouble themselves long about foreign 
affairs, they thought it enough to remark that, after all, the evils 
prophesied had not taken place; they laughed at the grandiose 
proclamation of Louis that the Pyrenees had ceased to exist, and 
pointed out that France and Spain seemed to quarrel still as much 
as ever. Had they paid closer attention, they would have dis- 
covered that this was but a passing eddy, and that a little lower 
down the stream began to flow just as the prophets had predicted. 
But by the time the cause of disturbance had ceased to operate, by 
the time the Pyrenees really had sunk into the ground, the English 
people had forgotten all about the subject. 

Not less than twenty years passed between the treaty of Utrecht 
and the first Family Compact. The abnormal interval is not really 
quite so long. In the last two years of Louis XIV, and about the 
first two of the Regent, the disturbing influence has not yet become 
perceptible. Again, four years before the first Family Compact, 
and as early as the treaty of Seville in November 1729, it has once 
more ceased to act. Thus the interval is reduced from twenty 
to about twelve years. Now there is really no difficulty in detect- 
ing the cause of this perturbation. The alarming question of the 
French succession darkened international politics through the whole 
reign of George I. Until that was settled, no great state could 
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settle down to its natural habits, or follow the drift of its instinctive 
tendency. As soon as it was settled, France and Spain began to 
seek each other, and from that time the treaty of Utrecht began to 
produce its natural effect. 

The shortest statement of the question will suffice here. There 
had been a war of the Spanish Succession ; there was soon to be a 
war of the Austrian Succession. In the meanwhile a war of the 
French Succession was for many years regarded as at hand, and 
this war, though it never took place, may almost be considered as 
an historical event, such mighty diplomatic perturbations did the 
prospect of it produce. So long as Louis XV remained a sickly 
child, this war seemed imminent; so long as he was unmarried, it 
was a possibility that left no leisure for natural alliances, and not 
till France had once more a dauphin—that is, till 1729—did men’s 
minds recover their composure. Jn that very year the way to the 
Family Compact was paved by the treaty of Seville. 

But it could not be expected of English politicians, wrapped up 
for the most part in home questions, and who only looked occasion- 
ally at the map of the Continent because the Pretender lived there, 
that they should distinguish between a temporary perturbation and 
a permanent cause. Accordingly, during this abnormal interval, a 
statesman like Walpole is seen to have accustomed himself to the 
exceptional state of things, and to regard it as permanent. He 
has forgotten by this time the whig doctrines of his youth. He 
does not believe that consanguinity has much influence upon sove- 
reigns, for he says, What has hitherto been the case between France 
and Spain? A month after, the first Family Compact arrives 
from Madrid by way of answer. 

Thus the Family Compact, which we found to furnish a clue to 
the wars of George II’s time, appears now to explain also the con- 
nexion of those wars with the great war of Anne. They were the 
penalty we paid for ending that war too soon; they were the scor- 
pion’s tail of the peace of Utrecht. It is little to say that the 
event did not refute the prophecies of those who in Anne’s time 
stood for war; we may go so far as to say that the event justified 
those predictions completely. The fulfilment was indeed delayed 
by circumstances for a few years, but it arrived, and when it came 
it was an ample fulfilment. The whole first half of the eighteenth 
century changes its appearance when we recognise this. It acquires 
unity. A number of wars which appeared confused and obscure 
now appear as one war, of which the object and meaning is dis- 
cernible. Allowing an interval which roughly corresponds to the 
reign of George I, we see a single struggle between the house 
of Bourbon and the European powers, headed for the most part by 
England, extending over sixty years, from the accession of Philip V 
to the period of Charles ITI. 
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One effect of this view is greatly to heighten the interest of 
those stormy years, the last four years of Queen Anne. If Mac- 
aulay’s view were right, that great party-convulsion, the greatest 
by far of the eighteenth century, would be reduced to a dull 
farce; for all the arguments which were urged with such intensity 
of passion would appear to have had nothing in them, and Marl- 
borough would go away with the reputation of a cynical specu- 
lator in war. The struggle recovers all its tragic dignity when we 
see that the proposition that it was not safe to allow a member 
of the house of Bourbon to sit on the Spanish throne was simply 
true, and that all the wars of England and France that followed 
might have been prevented, if Marlborough had been permitted to 
fight another campaign. 

I say ‘all the wars of England and France,’ for when the 
Family Compact has once been exhibited as dominating the first 
sixty years of the eighteenth century, it is a comparatively easy task 
to show that the rest of the century did not escape its control. The 
most public and the most successful of all appearances of the allied 
house of Bourbon was its intervention in the American war. 
Between 1778 and 1783 it avenged upon England what it had suf- 
fered at the beginning of the reign of Charles III; then too it 
made the most deliberate effort to attain that principal object of the 
Family Compacts, the recovery of Gibraltar. It is indeed most 
noteworthy that this alliance became at last so habitual to the two 
foreign offices of Paris and Madrid that it actually survived the 
family connexion of the two governments. At the fall of the 
French branch, Spain, after a short war with the Revolution, slid 
back into the French alliance. The war of England and France 
that was closed by the treaty of Amiens had been for seven out of 
nine years, not less than previous wars, waged against England by 
an alliance of France and Spain. Spain sacrificed Trinidad to this 
alliance after the Revolution as she had sacrificed Florida before. 

I have elsewhere tried to show the unity of the whole war-period 
of our history—that is, the period between the Revolution of 1688 
and the battle of Waterloo. I have pointed out that all the seven 
wars of this period were wars with France, and that in all alike the 
bone of contention was the New World. But I was obliged to con- 
fess that the first of these wars, that of William ITI, has but a slight 
resemblance or connexion with the other six. If we drop this and 
think only of the period after 1702, we may now describe the series 
of wars as a single struggle under a still more simple formula. It is 
a struggle with the Franco-Spanish Power founded by the will of 
Charles Il of Spain. Secured in its position by the treaty of Utrecht, 
the house of Bourbon, after a short interval of disunion, forms an 
aggressive plan in the secret Family Compact of 1738 and establishes 
a European ascendency, which goes on growing till in 1757 Pitt 
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himself in despair offered Gibraltar to Spain as the price of defec- 
‘tion from France. Then occurs a change of fortune. The house 
is humbled by England. But sixteen years later it seizes an oppor- 
tunity, breaks up the English empire, and almost wrests Gibraltar 
from English hands. Then the house itself receives a mortal blow 
through the French Revolution, but the alliance of the two states 
remains, and a second maritime struggle of the alliance against 
England, which looks like a continuation of the war of 1778-1783, 
fills the period from 1795 till long after the treaty of Amiens. 

This is the unity of the eighteenth century looked at from the 
English point of view. From the more central point of view of the 
house of Bourbon itself another side of it is visible. For the 
Family Compact was not pointed at England alone. It has another 
aspect towards Germany and Italy. 

I wish I had space to show that the Bourbon ascendency, spread- 
ing in the eighteenth century from France and Spain over much 
of Italy, and forming alliances in Germany, was an embryo of the 
revolutionary and the Napoleonic empire. When we are considering 
the causes that may have favoured the establishment of a universal 
French empire, we ought not to forget this, that much of Europe 
had been for half a century bourbonised before it was revolution- 
ised. If I had space to discuss this, I should add that to the 
Bourbon influence was added in the middle of the century another 
French influence, that of the house of Lorraine, and that the two 
influences were blended, so as to form a kind of universal French 
atmosphere, by the Austro-French alliance of Kaunitz. In order to 
show that this notion of a common atmosphere of French thought 
is no mere vague fancy, I should call attention to that singular move- 
ment, which by its universality anticipates the revolutionary age, and 
in its hostility to the spiritual power almost rehearses the revolution 
—the movement for the abolition of the order of Jesuits. The spirit 
of the age appears in it no doubt, but not less clearly is visible a 
concerted action of all the Bourbon princes. Though all alike 
rigidly orthodox, they are so united in their hostility to the papacy 
that (especially in the reign of Clement XIII, and in the affair of 
his Monitorium addressed to the duke of Parma) they seem pre- 
pared for a sweeping ecclesiastical revolution, such as was afterwards 
undertaken by the constituent assembly. 

But indeed I should not be afraid that the notion of a common 
French atmosphere of thought could be mistaken for one of those 
literary fancies which have, it is true, been allowed to run riot in 
the attractive field of the French revolution. For I should shelter 
myself behind the broad shield of M. Albert Sorel, who in his 
chapter on L’Influence Frangaise establishes the fact on a very 
firm basis. It is impossible to question the predominance of a 
. French tone of thought in Europe on the eve of the revolution. 
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The only question is how to account for it. And here perhaps 
even the best French writers, M. Sorel included, adopt a too 
literary tone when they explain the triumph of French thought 
almost exclusively by the charm of the language and the clearness 
and vivacity of those who wrote in it. Those causes are real, but 
hardly adequate. The most winning foreign literature is seldom 
able to compete in a country with the native fashion of thought and 
speech, and France has at no other time pushed her intellectual 
supremacy so far. But in an age so intensely monarchical as the 
first half of the eighteenth century was, the influence of courts 
upon literature and thought is not to be underestimated. The age 
when French influence was supreme everywhere was precisely the 
age when Europe was bourbonised, when a French ascendency 
existed which was not merely military and political, but also regal, 
and which ‘rained influence’ not, like that of Louis XIV, from a 
single centre, when the Family Compact had based a plan of aggran- 
disement upon clanship among kings, and several great courts in 
different parts of Europe set the fashion of French thought and 
French speech. 

Upon a territory so prepared Napoleon founded his European 
empire. He had not overlooked the importance of the Family 
Compact, and he could not be content with the most humble sub- 
servience from a Bourbon government in Spain. He must needs 
seat a relative on that throne, that the Napoleons might have their 
Family Compact. But the change was unskilfully managed, and a 
mortal blow was given to the French empire on the very spot 
where the foundation of it had been laid a hundred years before. 
The heroic wilfulness of the Spanish race, that race of tragic 
temperament, founded it, when they rallied round Philip ; the same 
heroic wilfulness destroyed it when they refused to accept Joseph. 


J. R. SEELEY. 














Notes on the Greville Memoirs’ 


HE publication of the second part of the ‘ Greville Memoirs’ is 
not merely one of the literary events of a season: it is a con- 
tribution of capital importance to the political history of the 
present reign. We say this frankly at the outset, because we 
shall attempt in the following pages to determine how far, and 
with what limitations, Greville may be accepted as an historical 
authority. The solution of this problem is not altogether a 
~ simple matter. Contemporary history is by no means easy to 
write. The historian must be more than a mere chronicler, much 
more than the interpreter of current impressions, the narrator of 
passing events. He must understand the spirit of his time, he 
must have access to the best and most authentic sources of informa- 
tion, and he must bring to his task a judgment founded on natural 
capacity and quickened by personal contact with affairs. He must 
be impartial, just, and truthful ; he must be above the temptation 
to which Johnson succumbed of not letting the whig dogs, or any 
other dogs, have the best of it; and above all, he must have his 
share of that rare creative faculty, call it imagination, insight, 
or what you will, which controls, arranges, and illuminates the 
infinite variety of its material, which seizes and presents the organic 
relation of events, and without which the narrator of contemporary 
affairs, however well informed he may be, and however anxious to 
get at the truth, sinks to the humbler but still honourable level of 
the chronicler. 
Tried by an ideal standard like this, Greville is hardly to be called 
‘an historian at all. He certainly did not claim the title, and probably 
he would have been the first to repudiate it if it had been applied 
to him. We should almost be tempted to say that no man can be 
in this sense an historian of his own times, if we did not recollect 
that Thucydides was an actor in the events which his history 
records. But even the history of the Peloponnesian war itself 
might wear a different aspect, if it had been written by a man who 
1 The Greville Memoirs (Second Part): Being a Journal of the Reign of Queen 


Victoria from 1837 to 1852. By the late Charles Cavendish F. Greville, Esq., Clerk of 
the Council. 3 vols. (London: 1885.) 
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was not a political opponent of Cleon and a warm admirer of Nicias. 
Greville in fact occupies a place midway between the historian and 
the chronicler. His journals furnish abundant and excellent material 
for history, but they are not history itself. He was singularly well 
informed, he was excessively painstaking, his curiosity was insatiable, 
his opportunities were exceptional, his love of truth was invincible, 
and his sense of justice was keen. Of his other and more specially 
personal qualifications for his self-imposed task we shall speak at 
greater length hereafter. But it may be said at once that, with 
such qualifications and the use he made of them, he afforded in 
his Memoirs material of the most varied and useful character to 
the historian. He never himself pretended that they approached 
nearer to history than this: indeed, his own estimate of the value 
of his journal was a very low one, and far beneath its deserts. In one 
passage he says :— 


Though reluctant to go on with this MS. (for journal it is not, and 
memoirs still less), I am likewise reluctant entirely to abandon a habit 
of so many years’ standing, and thus from time to time I force myself to 
resume my entries, though languidly, dully, and with a conviction that 
the pages I write never can be worth reading. This acknowledgment, 
fully and sincerely made, must be taken once for all as an excuse by any 
one who may hereafter look into this book ; and to the observation they 
will not fail to make, ‘ What vapid, useless stuff all this is!’ they may 
consider my voice as replying from the grave, ‘ I know it is.’ 


English literature is not specially rich in materials of this 
particular kind. Of archives, records, and documents there is no 
doubt an ample store to be distilled, as Carlyle somewhere says, into 
a drop of history when the time comes. Of biography, rich in 
personal details and public documents, there isnolack. Our states- 
men live in public, and their acts are recorded in their speeches, 
despatches, and papers. But the collection and redaction, by con- 
temporary observers, of materials for history does not seem to be 
an occupation greatly to the taste of Englishmen. Wraxall is a 
gossiper, an inaccurate and rather malicious gossiper, and little 
else. In earlier times we have Pepys and Evelyn, but Pepys was 
an egotist and Evelyn a student—a delightful egotist no doubt, and 
a student of rare quality ; Pepys, however, was no great politician, 
and Evelyn chose to be so little of one that it is difficult to realise 
from his ‘ Diary’ that he lived through the civil war, the restoration, 
and the revolution. A nearer parallel, though no very exact one, is 
afforded by Horace Walpole, but between Walpole and Greville there is 
all the difference between the eighteenth century and the nineteenth. 
If we were to say that Greville is the Horace Walpole of the first 
half of the nineteenth century, we should do some injustice to both. 
Walpole is, perhaps, the smaller man but the better writer. He loved 
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letters in his own way, and lived with men of letters, but he was a 
man of fashion—or rather a man of quality, to revive an almost 
obsolete word—as well ; and, as the son of a great minister, he had 
an hereditary instinct for public affairs. Greville was a man of 
quality also, with a born taste for affairs, who would have been a 
man of letters if he could; but with a rare and far too shrinking 
modesty he chose to think that his life and training had unfitted him 
for the society of scholars and literary men. Walpole is more frivo- 
lous, more fastidious, more egotistical, more interested in trifles, 
less concerned with the broader issues of affairs and the larger march 
of events. But where Greville approaches him more nearly is in his 
firm grasp of character and his immense social curiosity. Walpole 
stands by himself, but to Greville also must be assigned an honour- 
able place in literature. Louis-Philippe, no contemptible critic, 
said of Greville’s letters, written to Mr. Reeve during the crisis of 
1845, and recounting, in almost the same words as his journal, the 
strange vicissitudes of the time, that they were du Saint-Simon 
tout pur. The praise is not undeserved, and if this were the place 
the parallel might easily be pursued. In fact, both Walpole and 
Greville will always be studied by those who wish to obtain a true 
and intimate conception of the ‘form and pressure’ of the times 
in which they lived ; and for this reason, if for no other, it is natural 
to compare them together. 

Greville, however, had, as much as any man, the defects of his 
qualities. His curiosity was his constant snare, his open-minded- 
ness was his frequent undoing. In his keen desire to know every- 
thing he sometimes ended by knowing a great deal more than the 
truth, and in his anxiety to do justice to everybody he often con- 
tradicted himself. Those who read the ‘Journal’ attentively and 
consecutively will be amazed to find how often Greville, well in- 
formed and painstaking as he was, can give different versions of 
the same matter within a few pages without being in the least 
conscious of their inconsistency. Indeed this characteristic of his 
mind and method is one which at times materially impairs the 
historical value of the Memoirs. Greville heard everything and 
recorded everything. In times of political excitement and anxiety 
rumours and stories and fictions multiply like autumn leaves. 
Greville gathered them all and amassed them in his journal. 
Hence the historian will accept his authority with caution. He 
will often use Greville for the purpose of ascertaining not what was 
the pure and unadulterated truth of events which passed before the 
narrator’s eyes, but what men—some of them well informed, and 
all of them personally interested—thought at the time, and what 
they were ready to believe. Such information is valuable to the 
historian, but it needs to be used with discretion. Of Greville’s 
contemporaries, the survivors of the time he chronicles, and the 
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actors in the events he records, there are probably few who will not 
say that Greville’s account of matters in which they were per- 
sonally concerned is full of inaccuracies; but they will generally 
add that embedded in the mass of gossip, rumour, and fiction which 
Greville collected from his friends and informants, or condensed 
from the talk of the town, the real truth is generally to be found. 
In matters of controversy he generally managed to give both sides 
of the question, and always strove to do equal justice to both. His 
vast curiosity was associated with a ready sympathy. His detach- 
ment from party and from active political life often enabled and fitted 
him to play the part, in which he specially delighted, of a mediator 
and intermediary ; and in this he was assisted by the bent of his mind, 
which, though keen, capacious, and active, was better qualified to 
receive and adapt other men’s ideas than to initiate ideas of his 
own. We have been told by one who knew him well—and the 
remark is corroborated by many passages in the Memoirs—that he 
would argue to the death with one man, but that the next person 
with whom he conversed would find him repeating and urging the 
arguments of the last visitor against himself. A habit of this kind 
is one which must necessarily put the historical student on his 
guard. 

So much for a general estimate of Greville’s characteristics as 
an historical authority. It is necessary, however, to enter somewhat 
further into detail, and to endeavour to determine what may be 
called his ‘ personal equation.’ The least critical reader will at 
once perceive that there is a great difference of quality between the 
first part of the Memoirs published some years ago, and the second 
part which has only lately been issued. There is, in fact, all the 
difference between the Regency and the Victorian age. Greville 
began life as a man of fashion, a trifler, and an idler on the turf. 
His social position was always in the great world; his birth, his 
fascination of manner, his love of society, gave him all the social 
advantages that England has to give, and these were enhanced in 
early life by a comfortable sinecure and a dignified and easy official 
position—a position which brought him into contact with all the 
great men of the time, though it would not have secured him their 
confidence and intimacy unless he had shown himself worthy of 
both. But with all these advantages Greville failed for many years 
to take himself or to persuade others to take him seriously. He 
was a social authority long before he became a political personage, 
and perhaps he was never quite so important a political personage 
as he thought himself. He was never tired of lamenting the time 
and energy he had thrown away upon turf pursuits, and of com- 
paring himself with the statesmen and other celebrities whom he 
might have rivalled if his education had not been neglected and 
his opportunities wasted. But perhaps, after all, Greville became 
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what he was best fitted to become. The circumstances of his life 
and character stood him in stead of a more liberal education. There 
are many men of letters laboriously trained who might envy 
Greville his spontaneous literary gifts. He seems to us to have 
been a born writer. The easy flow of the journal may perhaps 
delude those who have not tried the experiment into the belief that 
to write a journal as Greville wrote it is the simplest thing in the 
world. On the contrary it is a gift beyond the reach of art, as will 
readily be acknowledged when the rarity of good political memoirs 
is considered. We speak here of the general staple of the Memoirs, 
of the records of events, conversations, and negotiations in which 
Greville was concerned, and not of those admirable and carefully 
drawn characters of his contemporaries and personal friends with 
which the new volumes abound. These, in our judgment, secure 
for Greville a permanent place in literature. There is much in 
the Memoirs, especially in the earlier volumes, that is ephemeral ; it 
will furnish the social historian with a touch here and there, but to 
the world at large it will pass away with the memory of those whose 
social life it records. But the political historian will always turn 
to Greville’s portraits of the statesmen and other celebrities he 
knew, as we turn in a gallery of pictures to the works of a Gains- 
borough or a Reynolds. These portraits display a keen and pene- 
trating insight, an assured firmness of touch, a sobriety and rectitude 
of judgment, a broad charity of appreciation, and a perfection of 
literary finish for which it would not be easy to find a parallel in 
contemporary literature. Sir Henry Taylor in his ‘ Autobiography ’ 
achieves a similar but not, we think, a greater success ; and to com- 
pare Greville with Sir Henry Taylor is to place him on a level to 
which his own modesty would not have allowed him to aspire. 

At any rate it is certain that Greville greatly underrated his 
literary gifts. Whether he was equally at fault in his estimate of 
his political capacities is perhaps a more difficult question to 
answer. That he was intellectually the equal of many of the 
statesmen of his time cannot be doubted. But his mind was 
deficient in the grip and tenacity which enable a man to shine in 
public life. The qualities of open-mindedness and of anxiety to do 
justice to all sides which made him so admirable—and at times so 
misleading—a chronicler would have stood in his way as a minister. 
His reputation will certainly survive that of most ordinary cabinet 
ministers, but if he had entered: public life he would never have been 
more than an ordinary cabinet minister himself. He was hardly 
fitted for the drudgery of a great department ; he was indolent and 
somewhat self-indulgent. His perpetual lamentations over his 
waste of time on the turf are not, however, to be taken too 
seriously ; the taste had grown with his years and belonged to the 
manners of his youth. It need not have impeded his political 
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advancement. Lord Derby and Lord Palmerston shared it, and it 
is by no means obsolete with statesmen of the present day. The 
truth is that Greville, as we have said, became what he was best 
fitted to become—the acute and genial chronicler of three reigns 
whose Memoirs will never be far from the hand of the future 
historian of his times. 

This brings us to the question of Greville’s personal relations 
with the public men of his day, and the share he actually took in 
the conduct of public affairs. On this matter some misconception 
seems to prevail. A writer in the Spectator, whose authority mani- 
festly rests on personal knowledge of Greville, has said: ‘The 
office of clerk of the council gave him a share in the very frame- 
work of administration, and brought him into communication with 
the sovereign and ministers. ...In the transactions between 
party leaders he now appears as initiating negotiations, whereas 
before he was little more than the curious listener and the eager 
repeater of the words of others.’ It is not without unimpeachable 
authority that we take the liberty of disputing to some extent this 
estimate of Greville’s position. His relation to public affairs depended 
on his personal character rather than on his official occupation. 
The office of clerk of the council brought him frequently into the 
presence of the queen, but it did not place him in any confidential 
communication with her majesty. It made him acquainted with 
cabinet ministers of both sides, some of whom he might not other- 
wise have known, but it gave him no share in the framework of 
administration. He began life with an assured social position ; 
many public men were his early friends, and others his near rela- 
tions. We have seen how his social gifts and personal qualities fitted 
him to take an active and intimate part in the affairs of society. 
From this, to the part he ultimately took in more important public 
affairs, the transition was perfectly natural. We have spoken of 
his immense curiosity ; this was the real link between his position 
in society and his relation to affairs. He was never satisfied until 
he had found out all that was to be known about any matter, 
whether public or private, that interested the town for the moment. 
In every age there are probably a few men of this kind. Some- 
times they are bores, sometimes they are mere gossips, generally 
they are busybodies. Greville was neither of the first, but he was 
perhaps a little of the last. Though somewhat uncertain in temper 
towards the end of his life—a French lady of his acquaintance 
used banteringly to address him with Ah! M. Greville, est-ce que 
par hasard vous seriez de mauvaise humeur, ce soir?—he was by 
natural disposition a peace-maker. He was consulted by men and 
women of all sorts on all kinds of delicate matters, and those were 
certainly right to do so who wished their cases to be known and 
stated in the best form. Public men of his acquaintance in time 
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discovered and appreciated this characteristic of Greville’s mind 
and disposition. They did not perhaps care much to know his own 
opinions, but they often got, through him, the opinions of others, 
and they were delighted with the keen zest and sympathy of so in- 
telligent a man. They had however no excessive confidence in his 
discretion; they knew him to be incautious and impulsive, and 
they sometimes took advantage of these qualities to let him know 
only what they wished to be known in certain quarters to which he 
had access. A passage in which he describes Edward Ellice— 
‘ Bear’ Ellice as he was called—may perhaps not unfairly be applied 
to himself :— 


At Brocket, nobody but the Bear (Ellice), who talked without ceasing, 
and told me innumerable anecdotes about Lord Grey’s government, and 
different transactions in all of which he had himself played a very 
important part, and set everything and everybody to rights with his con- 
summate wisdom. He is a very good-natured fellow, entertaining and 
tiresome, with a prodigious opinion of his own savoir faire, vain and 
conceited, though not offensively so, clever, friendly, liberal, and very 
serviceable. 


With regard to the self-imposed missions and personal negotia- 
tions in which Greville was concerned, it is easy for the attentive 
student to perceive that he often thought himself a much more im- 
portant personage than he really was. Statesmen often used him 
without employing him. They took advantage of his foible of 
curiosity to find out through him what they wanted to know; they 
allowed him to think himself the man of the situation, though all the 
while the real business was being conducted behind his back. This 
is plainly seen in the long and rather tedious account of his visit to 
Paris, and his interviews with public men in that capital, during 
the affair of the Spanish marriages. Greville was immensely busy, 
but he left things in the end very much where he found them. In 
domestic affairs, too, Greville affords evidence to much the same 
effect :— 


After I had seen Graham the other morning (he writes on one occasion) 
I thought it of such importance that John Russell should know what 
he and Peel thought, that I went to him and told him. He received me 
with one of his coldest and most offensive manners, said nothing, and did 
not vouchsafe to tell me that they had made up their minds to do some- 
thing, and that Grey was going to give notice of a bill ina few minutes from 
that time. Nothing could be more ungracious, and I mentally resolved 
never to go near him again to tell him anything of use to him. I wrote 
to the duke of Bedford and told him all this, and he wrote me back word 
that he was not surprised, and that nobody had more to suffer from John’s 
manner than he himself; that John is very obstinate and unmanageable, 
and does not like to be found fault with or told things which run counter to 
his own ideas—all which, he owned, was very unfortunate, and a grievous 
fault in his character. 
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But it was not perhaps John’s character that was exclusively in 
fault. There was a certain genial importunity about Greville 
which made him difficult to resist or repel, and his friends some- 
times told him things which they had better have kept to them- 
selves. So unconscious of his occasional indiscretion was he, that he 
does not seem to have perceived how vastly indiscreet it was for a 
man in his position to tell the French ambassador that, not know- 
ing the members of Peel’s cabinet as well as those of Lord Mel- 
bourne’s, he could not keep him so well informed. On the whole 
we are inclined to think that no better account of Greville’s qualities 
and failings as a negotiator has ever been given than that which is 
contained in the following extract from the ‘ Life of Lord Melbourne.’ 
Mr. Torrens is a little spiteful perhaps, but his description is at 
once humorous and accurate. Greville’s qualities doubtless mel- 
lowed in after years, but he remained to the end a bit of a busy- 
body :— 


Meanwhile Harrowby and Wharncliffe, with Charles Greville for their 
plenipotentiary, clung to the fond illusion that their project of marriage 
between the party that wanted to go back and the party that wanted to 
go forward might be realised, and blessed with all the happiness which 
is proverbially the guerdon of true love. Nobody but the three match- 
makers seems to have believed in its feasibility ; all the invitations to take 
part in the eventful ceremonial were refused, and again the critical day 
was deferred. Nevertheless the busy go-between notes with pensiye 
satisfaction how he and his friends persevered from day to day rebuilding 
their house of cards and plying ministers and opposition chiefs impartially 
with arguments to prove that theirs was the only plan to save the country. 
Melbourne’s good-nature, and probably too his quiet enjoyment of the 
ridiculous, encouraged the prince of gossips by throwing him every now 
and then a sympathetic response, which was duly recounted during the 
day, and recorded at night as a gratifying proof that in his heart he was 
with them. One Saturday evening about the middle of February, when 
we may imagine the home secretary trying to get through his letters, the 
clerk of the council dropped in to give him an extra lesson on the sinful- 
ness of making peers to carry the bill, not because the bill was bad or the 
country indifferent, but because it might prevent him and other sensible 
men from coalescing hereafter with those who did not approve of it. He 
describes the home secretary as well inclined to assent to all he said, but 
being ‘ in one of his listening lazy moods, he was disposed to hear every- 
thing and say little ;’ alternately thinking, no doubt, his visitor a bore, 
and that it might, after all, be worth while learning all he had to tell of 
what was going on among the waverers and waiters upon providence. 
Next day Palmerston sent to say that he wanted to see him—a proof how 
much morealert he was in political exigencies, ‘and more satisfactory to talk 
to.’ So down he trotted to the Foreign Office with a list of trimmers in 
his pocket who were to turn the balance and save:the nation. In strict 
confidence he showed the names, and then, as a fine stroke of diplomacy, 
permitted Palmerston to say if he chose on his own authority that he 
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had seen the men in ambush, provided he did not mention any of their 
names, because, ‘in fact, not one of them had given any authority to be 
so counted.’ We now understand Melbourne’s lazy listening mood when 
set upon by such a negotiator, who, self-appointed, fancied he could talk 
reformers and anti-reformers into a new settlement of the representation 
for sake of which both should give up a good deal. Palmerston accom- 
plished his purpose in sending for him by telling him certain awful secrets, 
which he knew he would reveal to his frightened friends, about Lord 
Grey’s waxing wroth and being resolved to make peers. Therewith he 
presented some rough sketches in chiaroscwro of the ‘ explosion that 
must inevitably follow’ if the bill was thrown out a third time, a cata- 
strophe they must at any cost prevent. The machinist of impossible 
compromise undertook to dispute the probability of such an event, and 
commenced reweaving the Wharncliffe web again. Palmerston, having 
charged him to the muzzle with blank cartridge, took all the rest quietly, 
and bowed him out with the intimation that he would be delighted to see 
him again. For another month whispered hints and muttered innuendoes 
continued without abatement. Sometimes Archbishop Howley’s indecision 
stopped the way ; fragments of letters from Lord Harrowby set people by 
the ears till the press began to doubt Lord Grey’s fidelity to the 10/. fran- 
chise, and the ‘ moderate party,’ as that nebulous element was called, en- 
tertained hopes that even that might be modified. As time wore on other 
tales got into circulation—one with respect to the right of voting in counties 
out of freeholds situated in towns, [which] was to be given up ; another, that 
Marylebone only, of the metropolitan cities, was to be enfranchised. The 
clerk of the council seriously believed that Lord Harrowby might have 
extorted this concession in a conference with Lord Grey, but that he 
‘happened to havea headache.’ No wonder Brougham and Durham grew 
uneasy, restless, and tormenting, and that Melbourne was worried by their 
forebodings, which his correct appreciation of the character of the premier 
and his Home Office introspection of the state of feeling throughout 
the country made him regard as groundless. 


Another circumstance which bears materially on Greville’s rela- 
tion to public men and public affairs has still to be mentioned. It 
is best explained in the note appended by Mr. Reeve to the passage 
in which Greville records the death of Barnes, the predecessor of 
Mr. Delane as editor of the Times :— 


Mr. Barnes (says Mr. Reeve) was succeeded in the editorship of the 
Times by Mr. John Delane, then a young man of about four-and-twenty. 
It is unnecessary to remind the present generation with what assiduity, 
tact, and success, he fulfilled the duties of his important position for more 
than thirty years. The friendly relations which had for some time subsisted 
between Mr. Greville and Mr. Barnes were strengthened and consolidated 
under the administration of his successor. Mr. Delane was well aware that 
he could nowhere meet with a more sagacious adviser or a more valuable 
ally. He owed to Mr. Greville his first introduction to political society, 
of which he made so excellent a use, and where he gradually acquired the 
esteem of men of all parties, and a position which no editor of a news- 
paper had before enjoyed. The influence of the Times newspaper during 
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the ensuing ten or fifteen years can hardly be exaggerated, and, as com- 
pared with the present state of the press, it can hardly be conceived. Not 
a little of this influence was due to those who assisted the staff of the 
paper by information and counsel, derived from the best and highest 
sources both at home and abroad ; and amongst these the author of these 
diaries played an active and important part, some traces of which will 
from time to time be discovered in the pages of this work. 


No man is better qualified than Mr. Reeve to speak on this 
point. The ten or fifteen years during which he ascribes an unri- 
valled supremacy to the Times seem to have been those of his own 
connexion with that paper—a connexion which is revealed in more 
than one passage of the journal. On one occasion, as Greville 
tells us, Mr. Reeve was publicly thanked at the Tuileries by Louis- 
Philippe for an article he had written on the duc de Bordeaux. If 
sovereigns could thus pay court tothe omnipotent organ of English 
public opinion, no wonder that statesmen found it convenient to 
establish a connexion with those who, like Greville, were known to 
be in the confidence of its editor. It is often an advantage to public 
men to be able to convey through a third party information which, 
for various reasons, cannot well be directly communicated ; and the 
public men of his time seem to have reposed in Greville’s uncon- 
scious indiscretion a confidence that was rarely abused. It would 
seem that he was himself an occasional contributor to the Times. 
He mentions, for instance, Disraeli’s wish that he should write a 
review of the ‘ Biography of Lord George Bentinck’ in a manner 
which seems to imply that he had the entrée of the paper. But he 
does not tell the whole story, which is eminently characteristic of the 
two men. ‘It is difficult,’ says Greville, ‘to know what he is at; 
for although he knows my opinion of George Bentinck and of 
Peel and of free trade,-he nevertheless wanted me to review his 
book in the Times, and he made a sort of indirect overture to me 
for the purpose. Of course I said it was out of the question :’— 
and the portrait drawn of Lord George Bentinck in the Memoirs 
fully explains the significance of this reply. But a few days later, 
Mr. Delane called on Greville and preferred the same request. 
Greville again declined, and told Delane that, if he would con- 
sult Disraeli, he would readily understand his reasons. Delane 
laughed, and said that it was Disraeli himself who had urged 
his application to Greville. Possibly Disraeli had calculated that 
the bitter-sweet tone which he expected Greville to adopt might 
correct the flavour of his own too laboured panegyric. Lord 
Beaconsfield is said to have declared that Greville was devoured 
by vanity. But Lord Beaconsfield never forgot and rarely forgave 
a rebuff. Greville was not more vain than other men of like parts. 
If he had been, he would have taken more pains to obtain admira- 
tion. 
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It is no part of our purpose to distil the pure historical essence 
from Greville’s copious and garrulous narrative. That is the work 
of the future historian. Our main object will be accomplished if 
we have succeeded in indicating some of the leading considerations 
which should guide the critic in estimating Greville as an historical 
authority. To separate the wheat from the chaff in more than 
twelve hundred pages of political, social, and personal gossip— 
though the word does less than justice to the quality of Greville’s 
work—is an undertaking entirely outside our scope. It would 
require the collation of many extant biographies and other published 
sources of information, and the examination of much material that 
has not yet been given to the world. Weare, however, through the 
kind courtesy of Earl Grey, in a position to throw some original 
and independent light on what may not unfairly be called the cen- 
tral episode of the present volumes. Unless we are mistaken, 
the historian will always turn to the events of December 1845, con- 
nected with the resignation of Sir Robert Peel, and the failure of 
Lord John Russell to form a whig government, as marking a 
very critical point in the political history of the present reign, 
There is no more fascinating, but at the same time no more un- 
profitable, chapter of history, than that which deals with what 
might have been. We are not about to write such a chapter; 
but, at least, we are entitled to say that if Lord John Russell 
had not failed to form a government when Peel resigned in 1845, 
the corn laws would have been repealed by the party entitled 
to undertake the task, the conservative party would have re- 
mained united, and would have owed its ultimate transformation 
to a natural process of evolution, instead of to a violent convulsion, 
and the whole subsequent political history of this country would 
have followed a different and, it may be, a more orderly course. 
This much at any rate it is safe toaffirm. Of the personal fortunes 
of individual statesmen it is less easy to speak with either confi- 
dence or precision. But it is no rash conjecture that Mr. Gladstone 
might never have led the liberal party, and that Mr. Disraeli would 
never have led the tory party. In European affairs the vista of 
probable or possible consequences is positively startling in its diver- 
gence from the actual course of events. The miserable quarrel over 
the Spanish marriages would probably never have taken place if 
Lord Palmerston had been excluded from the foreign office in 
1845 ; at any rate it is a tenable hypothesis, for which no little 
indirect support may be derived from the Greville Memoirs, that the 
deceit practised on the English government by Guizot and his royal 
master was largely actuated by the personal animosity of the former 
towards Lord Palmerston; and it can hardly be doubted that the 
sustained resentment of England, and the break-up of what was 
known as the entente cordiale, contributed largely to the overthrow 
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of Louis-Philippe in 1848. If this be true, we must ascribe the 
Second Empire itself, with all its good and all its evil, and the war 
of 1870, which again had its ostensible origin in a Spanish dynastic 
question, to the ignoble diplomatic quarrel between England and 
France over the marriages of Queen Isabella and her sister. 
O miseras hominum mentes, o pectora ceca! Never did history more 
dramatically frustrate the duplicity of one statesman and the cyni- 
cism of another than in the issues of this discreditable affair. 
Louis-Philippe was hurled from his throne. The fair fame of 
Guizot was indelibly stained. Queen Isabella’s life was ruined, and 
in the end her crown was forfeited. Her ill-fated son married the 
ill-fated princess whose parents’ marriage had estranged England 
and France, but in the meanwhile a fresh dynastic question had 
destroyed the French empire and inflicted a crushing disaster on 
France. Palmerston alone escaped the Nemesis which overtook all 
the other actors in the tragedy; but Palmerston himself had to 
submit to the most humiliating rebuke ever administered in modern 
times by an English sovereign to an English minister. We need 
hardly seek for further proof of the strength and justice of the 
objections which were taken to the appointment of Palmerston to 
the foreign office in 1845. 

The true history of that crisis, so trivial in appearance, so 
momentous in its consequences, has never before been written. It 
has long been known in general terms that Lord John Russell, after 
having accepted the Queen’s commission to form a government, 
finally abandoned the task in consequence of Lord Grey’s refusal 
to join his administration if Lord Palmerston was appointed to the 
foreign office. It is possible for those who have the right clue in 
their hands to extract.the true story of what occurred from 
Greville’s voluminous narrative, but Greville embroiders the actual 
facts with so many of the flying rumours of the town that the 
critical historian is fairly baffled in the attempt to disengage truth 
from fiction. Some parts of Greville’s narrative might be held to 
give countenance to the judgment of Disraeli, who says, in his 
‘ Biography of Lord George Bentinck,’ that Lord John Russell ‘was 
relieved from almost overwhelming embarrassments by the scandal 
of an intrigue among his own friends against one of his projected 
secretaries of state. The intrigue,’ adds the writer—who was 
perhaps as good a judge of an intrigue as any politician of his time, 
—‘ was neither contrived with dexterity nor conducted with temper, 
but it extricated the whig leader from a false position.’ Macaulay, 
who was better informed, wrote to one of his constituents a private 
letter, the indiscreet publication of which caused him, as his bio- 
grapher tells us, heartfelt and lifelong regret :— 


You will have heard (he says) the termination of our attempt to form a 
government. All our plans were frustrated by Lord Grey. I hope that the 
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public interests will not suffer. . . . On my own share in these transactions 
I reflect with unmixed satisfaction. From the first I told Lord John .. . 
that I would take any office or no office, just as it suited him best, and 
that he should never be disturbed by any personal pretensions or jealousies 


on my part. If everybody else had acted thus, there would now have 
been a liberal ministry. 


No wonder Macaulay regretted the publication of this letter; for 
during the negotiations with Lord John Russell he had privately 
expressed to Lord Grey his concurrence in the latter’s objections to 
Lord Palmerston’s appointment to the foreign office. 

So the matter appeared at the time to two not incompetent 
judges—one a critic, the other a friend and colleague of the leading 
personages concerned. A fairer account than either of the above, 
and one to which no exception, save on the score of its brevity, can 
be taken, is given in the few lines which describe the crisis in the 
‘Life of the Prince Consort.’ In the ‘Life of Lord Palmerston’ 
the matter is barely mentioned—an omission which does credit 
to the judgment of the biographer, if not to his candour. We 
shall not attempt to correct Greville’s narrative in detail. We 
shall best consult the interests of history by telling the whole story 
consecutively, and illustrating it by extracts from the correspon- 
dence which passed on the occasion. It will thus be seen how far 
Greville is to be trusted, and how far he is merely the chronicler of 
the countless rumours which fly about the town at the time of a 
ministerial crisis. ; 

It should be borne in mind at the outset that Lord Palmerston 
had twice filled the office of foreign secretary in two successive 
whig administrations, and that Lord Grey, at that time Lord 
Howick, had been his colleague on both occasions. In the ministry 
of Lord Grey the elder, Lord Palmerston had acquitted himself to 
the satisfaction of all; he had shown himself: to be intelligent, 
industrious, conciliatory, submissive to his chief, and loyal to his 
colleagues. But under the laxer control of Lord Melbourne all this 
was changed. Greville’s pages are full of Palmerston’s extra- 
ordinary adventures and escapades during the later administration 
of Lord Melbourne. Palmerston became self-willed, imperious, 
aggressive, and dictatorial. He knew his own mind, his will was 
the strongest in the cabinet, and he went his own way, regardless 
alike of the feeble protests of his colleagues and the growing resent- 
ment of foreign governments. Only his extraordinary good luck— 
though doubtless his consummate judgment and his sound estimate 
of the strength and weakness of foreign governments and foreign 
powers were largely the secret of his luck—could have saved him 
from miscarriage and even disaster in the Egyptian complications 
of 1841. He steered the ship with astonishing self-possession and 
admirable dexterity, and he brought her safely through the storm ; 
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but the storm was mainly of his own brewing. A daring pilot in 
extremity he certainly was, but he was also a pilot who loved to 
steer straight for the breakers, in order to show the skill and 
courage of his piloting. Such things can be done once and again 
with impunity. But Palmerston was always doing them. Nothing 
could restrain him—neither the protests of his colleagues, nor the 
indignation of foreign powers, nor the warnings of experience. 
His light-hearted audacity extorted the admiration of his country- 
men, while it shattered the nerves of his colleagues; his unfailing 
sympathy with popular movements abroad, and his resolute asser- 
tion of English influence, assured him of parliamentary support at 
home as often as foreign affairs were discussed in the house of 
commons :— 


Palmerston, in fact (says Greville in one passage) appears to exercise 
an absolute despotism at the Foreign Office, and deals with all our vast 
and complicated questions of diplomacy according to his own views and 
opinions, without the slightest control and scarcely any interference on 
the part of his colleagues. This apathy is mainly attributable to that 
which appears in parliament and in the country upon all foreign questions. 
Nobody understands and nobody cares for them, and when any rare and 
occasional notice is taken of a particular point, or of some question on 
which a slight and evanescent interest is manifested, Palmerston has little 
difficulty in dealing with the matter, which he always meets with a consum- 
mate impudence and, it must be allowed, a skill and resolution which in- 
variably carry him through. . . . Everything may possibly turn out according 
to his expectations. He is a man blessed with extraordinary good-fortune, 
and his motto seems to be that of Danton, ‘ De l’audace, encore de l’audace, 
et toujours de l’audace.’ But there is a flippancy in his tone, an undoubt- 
ing self-sufficiency, and a levity in discussing interests of such tremendous 
magnitude, which satisfies me that he is a very dangerous man to be 
entrusted with the uncontrolled management of our foreign relations. But 
our cabinet is a complete republic, and Melbourne, their ostensible head, 
has no overruling authority, and is too indolent and too averse to energetic 
measures to think of having any or to desire it. Any man of resolution 
and obstinacy does what he will with Melbourne. 


This is only one passage out of many to the same effect ; 
indeed, we should be compelled to transcribe no insignificant por- 
tion of Greville’s three volumes if we were to collect all the 
passages in which he dwells on Palmerston’s misdeeds. Consider- 
able allowance must of course be made for Greville’s manifest bias ; 
the complacent official, the self-satisfied quidnunc, was frightened 
altogether out of his propriety, and almost out of his wits, by Pal- 
merston’s audacity. But he was not alone in his alarm, and his 
judgment was that of most of Palmerston’s contemporaries. It may 
be urged that, as Palmerston was almost always successful, so he 
was generally in the right. But there is a wrong way of being in 
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the right. A persistent and contemptuous disregard for the legi- 
timate susceptibilities of foreign nations and foreign statesmen 
weakens the strongest of cases, and compromises the national 
dignity. So unmanageable and impracticable was Palmerston, 
that Edward Ellice used to tell a story, on the authority of Lord 
Beauvale, of how the latter, when he was ambassador at Vienna, 
frustrated Palmerston’s designs by acting on his public despatches 
instead of on his private letters; and this story is corroborated by 
the account which Greville gives of Beauvale’s opinion of his chief : 
‘ Well might Beauvale say, Palmerston would always have his way, 
for he was bold, resolute, and unscrupulous; he would not yield to 
others, and would make all others yield to him.’ Cobden is reported 
to have said that Palmerston had cost the country a hundred 
millions, and that he was dear at the money. The saying is cha- 
racteristic of the man. But whatever opinion we may form of 
Palmerston’s policy and statesmanship, his official conduct as a 
minister, in relation both to his colleagues and the crown, can 
scarcely admit of defence. ‘Our cabinet is a complete republic,’ 
said Greville, and the words are an accurate description of the 
long constitutional struggle which Palmerston maintained for 
several years on behalf of the individual independence of ministers 
in their respective departments until he was finally compelled to 
submit himself to the authority of the crown and the supremacy 
of the prime minister. ‘ There was a Palmerston,’ was Disraeli’s 
well-known remark after hearing Lord John Russell’s statement in 
the house of commons of the circumstances which ied to Palmer- 
ston’s dismissal. Of almost any other statesman of the time the 
remark would probably have been true ; but to no other statesman 
of the time could it have been applied. Palmerston, it is true, 
very soon retrieved and improved his position; but it was by a 
timely recognition of the maxim parendo vinces. He never again 
became foreign secretary, and it may be presumed that as prime 
minister he acted on the constitutional principles established by his 
own dismissal. 

It has not perhaps been sufficiently considered how grave and 
delicate a constitutional question was at issue in the case of Pal- 
merston’s official insubordination. The internal relations of the 
cabinet are among the arcana imperii. ‘No secret,’ says Sir Henry 
Maine in his brilliant and instructive work on ‘ Popular Government,’ 
‘has been better kept than that of English cabinet procedure. Apart 
from cabinet ministers, past and present, there are probably not 
a dozen men in the country who know accurately how cabinets 
conduct their deliberations, and how they arrive at a conclusion.’ 
Mr. Gladstone has thrown some light on the matter ; and his subtle 
description of the nice equipoise of relations on which ministerial 
solidarity depends abundantly illustrates both the extent and the 
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mischievous effect of the disturbance which conduct like Palmer- 
ston’s would inevitably introduce :— 


The nicest of all the adjustments (he says) involved in the working of 
the British government is that which determines, without formally defining, 
the internal relations of the cabinet. On the one hand, while each 
minister is an adviser of the crown, the cabinet is an unity, and none of 
its members can advise as an individual without, or in opposition actual 
or presumed to, his colleagues. On the other hand, the business of the 
state is a hundredfold too great in volume to allow of the actual passing of 
the whole under the view of the collected ministry. It is therefore ‘a 
prime office of discretion for each minister to settle what are the depart- 
mental acts in which he can presume the concurrence of his colleagues, 
and in what more delicate, or weighty, or peculiar cases, he must positively 
ascertain it. So much for the relation of each minister to the cabinet ; 
but here we touch the point which involves another relation, perhaps the 
least known of all, his relation to its head. The head of the British 
government is not a grand vizier. He has no powers, properly so called, 
over his colleagues; on the rare occasions when a cabinet determines its 
course by the vote of its members, his vote counts only as one of theirs. 
But they are appointed and dismissed by the sovereign on his advice. In 
a perfectly organised administration, such for example as was that of Sir 
Robert Peel in 1841-6, nothing of great importance is matured, or would 
even be projected in any department, without his personal cognisance ; and 
any weighty business would go to him before being submitted to the cabinet. 
. . . The prime minister has no title to override any one of his colleagues 
in any one of the departments. So far as he governs them, unless it is done 
by trick, which is not to be supposed, he governs them by influence only. 
But upon the whole, nowhere in the wide world does so great a substance 
cast so small a shadow; nowhere is there a man who has so much power 
with so little to show for it in the way of formal title or prerogative. 


There is no greater living authority on these matters than the late 
prime minister, and his words throw no little light on the constitu- 
tional history of the ministries of Lord Melbourne and Lord John 
Russell ; indeed, we may almost conjecture that his description of 
the perfectly organised administration of Sir Robert Peel is not 
without a sidelong glance at the very imperfectly organised admi- 
nistrations which preceded and followed it, and at the havoc played 
by Lord Palmerston’s pranks with the constitutional solidarity of 
the government of 1846. The question was settled once for all by 
the dismissal of Lord Palmerston in 1852. Before that date, Mr. 
Gladstone could hardly have described the internal relations of the 
cabinet in the language he has used. But since 1852 no foreign 
secretary, so far as we are aware, and no departmental chief has 
ever claimed, or attempted to claim, the independence asserted and 
exercised by Lord Palmerston at the foreign office. 

We have dwelt at some length on this point, because not only 
has its constitutional importance been somewhat overlooked, but it 
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is perhaps the most instructive historical lesson to be derived from 
the pages of Greville. Indeed, the second part of the Memoirs 
reads almost like a sort of political drama, in which, of course, 
there are many episodes and digressions, but in which Palmer- 
ston is made to play throughout the part of the evil genius. This 
may be partly due to Greville’s bias, but he relates facts in abun- 
dance which might justify, and more than justify, any statesman in 
protesting with all his might against Palmerston’s appointment to 
the foreign office. It is true that many of Palmerston’s worst 
faults were not committed until after he resumed office in 1846. 
But in the administration of Lord Melbourne he had exhibited 
enough of his temper and behaviour to inspire grave anxiety as to 
his future conduct. The apprehension was almost universal :— 


I dined with Lady Holland on Sunday (writes Greville in January 
1842) and had a talk with Dedel, who said that Palmerston had contrived to 
alienate all nations from us by his insolence and violence, so that we had 
not now a friend in the world, while from the vast complication of our 
interests and affairs we were exposed to perpetual danger. . . . Yesterday 
I saw Bidwell, who agreed with Dedel about Palmerston, for all the 
Foreign Office abhor him. He said that Palmerston’s tone on every occa- 
sion, and to every power, not only had disgusted them all, but made it very 
difficult for his successor to adopt another tone without some appearance 
of weakness. However, Aberdeen is doing well, avoiding Palmerston’s 
impertinence of manner and preserving his energy as to matter. 


Again he writes, a month later :— 


Francis Baring, who is come over from Paris to see Lord Ashburton 
before he goes, tells me that if Palmerston had continued for a year or 
two more at the Foreign Office, nothing, he is persuaded, could have pre- 
vented a war between us and France, for that he intrigued against France 
in every part of the world, and with a tenacity of purpose that was like 
insanity ; he was constantly engaged in thwarting, counteracting, and 
insulting her, so that the exasperation against him and against this 
country was so great and universal that a collision was inevitable. 


Nor was Palmerston’s mischievous activity suspended when he 
quitted office on the resignation of Lord Melbourne’s government 
in 1841. About this time he had formed a connexion with the 
Morning Chronicle and with its proprietor, Sir John Easthope, 
and he was perpetually writing or inspiring violent articles on 
foreign affairs. He attacked the Ashburton treaty, and he pursued 
both France and the United States with the most reckless ani- 
mosity and the most unseemly vituperation. Greville visited him 
at Broadlands in January 1845, and found him 
full of vigour and hilarity, and overflowing with diplomatic swagger. He 


said we might hold any language we pleased to France and America, and 
insist on what we thought necessary, without any apprehension that 
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either of them would go to war, as both knew how vulnerable they were, 
France with her colonies, and America with her slaves, a doctrine to which 
Lord Ashburton by no means subscribes. 


Now, at the time when Lord John Russell was invited to form a 
government, in December 1845, our relations with France were in 
a very critical state, and a most troublesome diplomatic controversy 
was still proceeding with the United States concerning the Oregon 
boundary. The apprehension was universal that Palmerston’s 
high-handed and arrogant diplomacy would make serious mischief 
in both these quarters. It was not Lord Grey alone who objected 
to Palmerston’s return to the foreign office; the objection was 
shared by nearly all his colleagues, and it was strongly entertained 
by the queen herself :— 


The queen (writes Greville) spoke to Lord John about Lord 
Palmerston, and expressed great alarm at the idea of his returning to 
the Foreign Office, and her earnest desire that he would take the Colonial 
Office instead, and that Lord John would propose it to him. 


We shall see hereafter that Lord John complied with this suggestion 
of her majesty, but that he found Palmerston determined to be 
foreign minister or not to be minister at all. In these circum- 
stances the imputation of intrigue is manifestly preposterous. We 
understand by intrigue the action of a man who prefers his per- 
sonal objects or personal ambitions to the public interests; and if 
the word ‘intrigue’ is to be used at all in connexion with these 
transactions, there are far stronger grounds for imputing it to 
Palmerston than to any one else. Those who objected to Palmers- 
ton’s return to the foreign office may have been wrong in their 
judgment, or they may have maladroitly conducted their oppo- 
isition; but an error of judgment or a blunder in conduct is no 
intrigue. 

We have insisted on this aspect of the case, because a correct 
apprehension of it is necessary to a complete understanding of the 
correspondence we are about to quote, as well as of the untoward 
consequences which ensued. When Lord John Russell was invited 
to form a government in consequence of Peel’s resignation, he was 
confronted with a task of no ordinary difficulty. He had no 
majority in the house of commons; he could not count on the 
support of his opponents, and the whig party was discredited by 
the failures and blunders of the last years of Lord Melbourne’s 
administration. He obeyed the royal summons, however, and called 
his friends together. Lord Grey, who was at Howick when he 
received Lord John Russell’s summons, travelled up to London with 
Mr. Edward Ellice, one of Lord John Russell’s most intimate 
friends and counsellors, who was constantly at his side and in pos- 
session of his ear during the negotiations which occupied the next 
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few days. In the course of the journey Lord Grey explained fully 
to Mr. Ellice his views on the general situation, and in particular 
the nature and strength of the objections he entertained, on exclu- 
sively public grounds, to the return of Lord Palmerston to the 
foreign office. Aware of the intimate friendship which existed 
between Ellice and Lord John, and convinced that Ellice’s advice 
would be asked in regard to the distribution of offices, Lord Grey 
had, as he thought, every reason to believe that his views on the 
all-important question of Palmerston’s appointment would be faith- 
fully conveyed to Lord John Russell. It appears that Ellice did 
not so understand the nature and import of Lord Grey’s communi- 
cation. He did not repeat all that he had heard to Lord John, and 
thus Lord Grey’s subsequent letter to Lord John—in which he ex- 
pressed his views in the more guarded and impersonal manner 
which befitted a written communication—seems to have made 
much less impression on Lord John’s mind than it was intended by 
its writer to do. The full consequences of this omission did not 
appear till afterwards. When Lord Grey first saw Lord John on 
Monday, December 15, the discussion between the whig leaders 
turned chiefly on the nature of the measure affecting the corn laws 
which Lord John had previously arranged with Sir James Graham 
that he, Lord John, should draft, with a view to its submission to Peel. 
This draft ultimately came to nothing, as Peel declined to have any- 
thing submitted to him, and Lord John’s own views underwent a 
most remarkable development in the course of discussion with his 
friends. But as a matter of history it is worth while to record that 
Lord John Russell’s original proposal was to open the ports at once 
for some months in order to meet the immediate necessities of the 
country, and then to re-establish for a time some modified system 
of protection, such as the imposition of a duty when the price of 
corn should be under some given price—50s. being the price men- 
tioned. We mention this extraordinary proposition in order to 
show how inadequately Lord John Russell had realised the neces- 
sities and difficulties of the situation with which he was proposing 
to deal. Lord Grey, as might be expected, at once protested against 
Lord John’s proposal, which he regarded as utterly inadequate. 
Ellice, on the other hand, was prepared to accept it, and seemed 
to think it might even be acceptable to Cobden. On the following 
day Lord John informed Lord Grey that his proposal was aban- 
doned, and at a subsequent meeting it was resolved that if a whig 
ministry was formed it should be on the basis of total repeal, to- 
gether with some compensatory relief to the landed interest as 
regarded local taxation. It was after the meeting at which this 
was resolved upon that Lord Grey wrote the following letter to 
Lord John Russell, though it was not actually sent until the next 
day :— 
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Belgrave Square: Dec. 16, 1845. 
My pEAR Lorp Jonny, 


I cannot say how much I rejoiced at what was settled to-day. I 
fear I urged with undue vehemence yesterday my objections to the different 
course which was tlen talked of ; if so, pray excuse me, as I was, I confess, 
as much surprised as grieved to find that you were thinking of any half- 
measure. I anticipate that the result of what you have now done will be 
that you will be called upon to form an administration, and the object 
of my now writing to you is most earnestly to press upon you the 
extreme importance of the utmost caution in the steps you take for that 
purpose. If you succeed in making the best possible arrangement which 
the materials at your command admit of, you still will have a severe and 
doubtful battle to fight, and I am sure you cannot afford to lose any 
strength by not filling your offices as well as you can. You therefore really 
owe it to the cause, to yourself, and to your friends, to allow no defer- 
ence for the personal objects of others to interfere with your making the 
arrangement best calculated to secure for your government the largest 
possible measure of public confidence and support. I shall not now 
trouble you with any uncalled-for and officious advice as to particular 
appointments. It is for you, and you only, to determine how the parts are 
to be cast, and it is only when you have done so that those whom you 
ask to join you will have the right of desiring to know the whole arrange- 
ment and of considering whether it is one in which they can concur. But, 
without obtruding upon you impertinent advice, I hope you will allow me 
to express my conviction that you ought above all things to guard against 
giving to the public an impression that your administration is a mere 
revival, with as little alteration as possible, of the last whig government. 
That government had, justly or unjustly, totally lost the confidence of the 
public, and had become so unpopular that even now the recollection of it 
is one of the chief difficulties with which you will have to deal. With 
respect to myself I am anxious to add that if you can dispense with my 
services in the new administration you would do me a real favour. The 
experience I have had of official life renders me most unwilling again to 
enter upon its toils and anxieties, more especially now, when a great deal 
of occupation of another kind has devolved upon me to which I could 
much more agreeably, and I believe not less usefully, devote myself; if 
you approved of my remaining out of office, I would as earnestly support 
your government in the House of Lords as if I belonged to it. I am 
aware, however, that it is not improbable, if you do make a government, 
that you may wish me to take a share of the difficulty and responsibility ; 
and if you do, I certainly should feel it to be my duty not to refuse, provided, 
in the first place, that the administration was constituted upon the principle 
I have endeavoured to describe as regards the assignment of offices to 
different individuals, and, in the next place, that it boldly avowed as the 
guide of its policy what are the only principles upon which I think the 
government of this country can now be usefully conducted. The two 
fundamental principles to which I think we ought to declare our adherence 
are, first, that the whole principle of what is called protection is essentially 
vicious and unjust, and that as we propose at once doing away with it as 
regards the landed interest, so we shall also endeavour to relieve this in 
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common with other interests from the burden which similar restrictions 
impose upon them—in short, that it will be our object to get rid of all 
customhouse duties except those imposed exclusively with a view to 
revenue. Not of course that I would recommend having anything said 
that would pledge us to an immediate change of a great number of exist- 
ing duties, but I would distinctly recognise the practical as well as the 
theoretical truth of the maxims of free trade. 

I am persuaded that it is by taking this high line, which is utterly 
impregnable in argument, that we can best defend our proposed abolition 
of the duties upon corn. The other principle on which I lay equal stress 
is that of establishing complete religious equality in Ireland, of dealing 
with the question of the church, as I believe policy and justice equally 
require. I have no objection (quite the contrary) to its being at the same 
time stated that we are determined to maintain both the union and the 
authority of the law, by the very strongest means if necessary ; but believ- 
ing as I do Ireland to be in a most critical condition, I think it quite 
indispensable that we should distinctly avow our intention of adopting 
that policy by which alone I am convinced that it can be saved. 

I have thought it right thus early to place before you my views upon 
the great questions of the day, because having once experienced the 
misery of belonging to an administration not agreed upon fundamental 
principles of policy, and the difficulty, when once engaged in such an 
administration, of withdrawing from it, as well as the injury to the public 
from such a state of things, I have long made a firm resolution that no 
consideration should ever again induce me to take office unless as the 
member of an administration cordially united and agreed upon the great 
public principles by which their policy is to be governed, and which should 
in the first instance be so clearly ascertained as not to admit of any sub- 
sequent doubt. 

I am sorry to have had to trouble you with so long a letter, but I 
think it will save you time and trouble in the end that I should now have 
explained to you as clearly as I could (I am sensible I have done so very 
imperfectly) my feelings as to what is essential in the formation of a 
government. Believe me, yours very truly, GREY. 


The Lord John Russell. 


To this letter Lord John Russell replied briefly on Thursday, 
December 18, taking no notice whatever of Lord Grey’s remarks 
concerning the distribution of offices, and very succinctly stating 


his views on the two other questions raised by Lord Grey. The 
letter ran as. follows :— 


Chesham Place: Dec. 18, 1845. 
My pear Howick, 


My opinion on the points you mention is that free trade cannot 
be carried at once into all branches, and should be applied by degrees. 
But especially as regards sugar I would not expose the West Indies to 
equal competition with Cuba. I think 50 per cent. advantage very fair 
while the one has slave labour and the other free labour. 

As regards Ireland I would make the religions equal by levying a tax 
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on Irish lands for the Catholic Church. Until they are themselves. 
willing to accept it, I would propose no measure on the subject, and 
resist all motions in the House of Commons. Yours ever, 


J. Russewu. 


It is manifest that Lord John had completely failed to appreciate 
the significance of Lord Grey’s reference to the personal topic. It 
followed that no insurmountable obstacle to the formation of a 
government had yet made its appearance. Lord Grey drafted the 
following reply to Lord John’s brief communication, but, before the 
letter could be copied out and sent, the attempt to form a govern- 
ment had been abandoned. This letter, as will shortly be seen, 
was enclosed in a final communication addressed by Lord Grey to 
Lord John at the close of the whole proceedings :— 


Belgrave Square: Dec. 19, 1845. 
My pear Lorp Joun, 


I received your letter from Ellice yesterday evening. I have 
not asked to have the principles of free trade in all cases carried into 
immediate effect ; if you refer to my letter, you will see that I expressly 
mentioned that I did not expect a great number of protective duties to be 
changed at once, but what I do think absolutely necessary is, that the 
government you are about to form should distinctly recognise by word and 
deed the fallacy and injustice of the whole system of protection. The 
language I have always held since I first entered public life (and which I 
must still hold) is that every one of the duties styled ‘ protective’ is, as 
far as it goes, an infringement upon the rights of the labouring classes, 
who by these laws are debarred from turning their industry to the best 
account by exchanging its produce with those who will give them most in 
return for it. If similar views of commercial policy are distinctly declared 
to be those by which the government is to be guided, I can be satisfied to 
proceed somewhat gradually and cautiously in carrying them into effect. 
With regard to the sugar duties I differ from you as to what ought to be 
done. I last year spoke and voted for their being immediately equalised. 
I still think this would be the right thing to do, and if I have to express 
any opinion at all upon the subject it must be this; but in the House of 
Lords these subjects are seldom discussed, and not being in any office 
immediately connected with trade and finance (if I were, the case would 
be altered), I should have no difficulty, if the cabinet should so decide, in 
acquiescing, for the present at least, in making a less complete alteration 
of the sugar duties than I think would be wise in itself; provided it were 
distinctly understood that if the subject should come under discussion in 
the Lords, I should not be expected to disguise my real opinion, and should 
be at liberty to express my regret that the government had not been able 
to take a bolder course. 

With respect to Ireland I have more difficulty. It is not only that I 
have repeatedly expressed in the most distinct terms my strong opinion of 
the injustice of the existing arrangement with respect to church property, 
and that from this opinion I cannot possibly flinch, but further I foresee 
almost a certainty of our being compelled at a very early period to propose 
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rigorous means of repressing the disorders which prevail in that country, 

- and also to ask for considerable sums of money from parliament in order 
to relieve its distresses, and for one I never can in conscience agree to 
bring forward measures for either of these purposes, unless at the same 
time, and as part of the same scheme, we also propose to correct that ery- 
ing injustice, to which, if I were myself an Irishman, I never would 
patiently submit, and which I believe to be one main cause of that state of 
things whence arises the turbulence, and therefore the destitution, of the 
Irish people. I could not agree to make the correction of this injustice 
dependent upon the assent of the catholic priesthood to receive pecuniary 
assistance. I have no doubt their practical assent might be obtained by 
proper management and by carefully guarding against encroachment on 
their independence ; but if not, then the only other means of correcting 
the present anomalous state of things should, I think, be taken by apply- 
ing the church property, as existing interests terminated, to purposes of 
general instruction. 

These are opinions upon questions of vital importance so firmly rooted 
in my mind that it is scarcely possible they should be changed, and my 
sense of public duty will not allow me when the proper time comes to 
shrink from insisting upon them. That time may, and probably will, 
come very soon indeed ; when it does, I fear from your letter that there 
would be a difference between us which must render my continuance in 
your government impossible. Would it not therefore be better for us both 
that I should be omitted in its original formation ? However, with this 
explanation, I am prepared to abide by your decision and to take office 
(supposing of course the proposed arrangements to be satisfactory) if such 
should still be your wish. Believe me, yours very truly, Grey. 


The Lord John Russell. 


Thursday, December 18, was a critical day for the fortunes of 
the whig party. In the morning Lord Grey had an interview with 
Cobden, at the latter’s request, and explained to him the nature of 
Lord John’s intended proposals in regard to the corn laws. Cobden 
stated in reply that he would offer no public opposition to the scheme. 
It was on the following day that Lord John wrote to Cobden the 
letter in which, as Cobden’s biographer puts it, ‘he gave the leader 
of the body which had shaken down a great ministry and com- 
pelled an important revolution in policy a provisional invitation 
to take one of the humblest posts in the ministerial hierarchy ’— 
the office of vice-president of the board of trade. Cobden politely 
declined the invitation, which was withdrawn almost as soon as it 
was made, in consequence of the collapse of the attempt to form a 
ministry. But what is not so generally known, though the fact is 
incidentally mentioned in the ‘ Life of the Prince Consort,’ is that 
Lord Grey protested strongly against the slight put upon Cobden 
in offering him so insignificant a post. He thought, and told 
Lord John Russell, that Cobden ought to have been included in the 
cabinet. But though this point was strongly insisted on, and others 
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were mentioned in regard to which Lord Grey disapproved of Lord 
John’s proposed arrangements, it was not upon these grounds that 
the final rupture took place. 

We must, however, return once more to the proceedings 
of Thursday. It was upon this day that the whig leaders 
assembled at Lord John Russell’s house to consider the com- 
munications which had passed between Lord John and Peel, 
and to decide whether they should undertake the government or 
not. Greville describes the scene very dramatically, and we have 
no doubt with substantial accuracy. But as he does not give the 
names of all those who voted for and against, we may supplement 
his information on this point. There voted in favour of taking the 
government, Lord Cottenham, Lord Morpeth, Sir George Grey, 
Lord Palmerston, Macaulay, Sir Francis Baring, Labouchere, Ellice, 
Sir John Hobhouse, Lord John Russell, and Lord Grey. Against 
it were Lord Lansdowne, Lord Monteagle, Lord Clarendon, Lord 
Auckland, and the Duke of Bedford. The causes of hesitation and 
difficulty have long been well known. Lord John Russell had 
asked for specific pledges of support from Sir Robert Peel, and 
these pledges Peel had declined to give. Whether it was right to 
ask for them, whether it was wise to attempt to undertake the 
government after failing to obtain them, are questions on which 
opinions will always differ, and on which it is not necessary to pro- 
nounce a judgment here. At any rate, Lord John Russell, with 
characteristic courage, determined to make the attempt. Two- 
thirds of his friends and colleagues agreed with him, and for 
twenty-four hours longer all seemed to be going well. But the 
difficulties had not even yet been surmounted. The character of 
the great measure to be proposed had been determined, the bene- 
volent neutrality of Cobden had been secured, and the probable 
attitude of the opposition had been ascertained, though no specific 
pledges had been given by its leaders. There still remained the 
personal difficulties, of the extent of which Lord John Russell had 
had full warning from the queen herself, from several of his pro- 
posed colleagues, from his own attempted action in the matter, and 
from the specific communication of Lord Grey. He seemed to 
think, however, that because Lord Palmerston wanted to be foreign 
secretary and nothing else, and because he himself, not sharing 
the general apprehension, had assented to that arrangement, 
therefore all his colleagues would be willing to do the same. It 
was on Friday, December 19, that the explosion, as Greville calls 
it, came. On the morning of that day, Lord John Russell desired 
to see Lord Grey in private, and communicated to him the 
appointments he proposed to make. Palmerston was to be foreign 
secretary, Sir John Hobhouse president of the board of control, Sir 
Charles Wood master of the mint, without a seat in the cabinet, 
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and Cobden vice-president of the board of trade. To all these 
appointments Lord Grey objected on various grounds, but he only 
insisted on his objection to Lord Palmergton’s going to the foreign 
office. To this, as Greville says, he could not and would not 
consent. Lord John Russell was equally determined not to give 
way on this point, and Lord Grey left him under the impression 
that the government would be formed without including himself. 
This impression must certainly have been strengthened by a ques- 
tion addressed to him by Lord John in the course of the interview. 
Lord John had asked him whether his own refusal to take office 
would involve that of his brother-in-law, Sir Charles Wood. Lord 
Grey replied that he had no reason to think it would, but that Sir 
Charles Wood would no doubt in the circumstances expect to be 
placed in the cabinet. In the afternoon Ellice called on Lord Grey, 
and asked if his resolution was final. On his replying that it was, 
Ellice told him, for the first time and to his intense astonishment, 
that in that case no whig government would be formed. Greville 
is entirely wrong in stating that, ‘after his interview with Lord 
John on Friday, Lord Grey went home and wrote him a letter, 
setting forth his reasons for objecting to Palmerston,’ and that this 
letter was in Ellice’s hands when he called upon Lord Grey in the 
afternoon. The following letter was, it is true, written on the same 
day, but, as its date and contents show, it was only written in the 
evening after everything was over. The only other letters written 
to Lord John were the two we have given, and of these the second 
was, as will be seen, enclosed in the following :— 


Belgrave Square: Friday night, Dec. 19, 1845. 
My pear Lorp Joun, 


As I understand that, partly in consequence of what passed 
between us to-day, you have decided upon giving up the commission to form 
a government entrusted to you by her majesty, I think it right to state to 
you in writing the reasons I have already verbally communicated to you, 
which have compelled me very reluctantly to decline taking part in the 
administration as you had intended to construct it. 

The enclosed letter, which, as I told you, was written when I saw you, 
though I had not been able to copy and send it before I went to the meet- 
ing you called this morning, will show you that it was not without a good 
deal of difficulty, arising from my opinions upon great public questions, 
that I could agree to belong to the proposed government; but having 
stated to you that difficulty, and having clearly explained to you my views 
upon the questions alluded to, I was ready, as I said, to take office, if such 
should still be your wish, provided that in filling up the various situations 
at your disposal you would adopt the principle laid down in my letter to 
you of the 16th, and ‘ allow no deference for the personal objects of others 
to interfere with your making the arrangement best calculated to secure 
for your government the largest possible measure of public confidence and 
support.’ As I observed in that letter, the task we should have under- 
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taken, had we assumed the government, would have been one of such 
extreme difficulty that our success under any circumstances would have 
been doubtful, and we certainly could not afford, by neglecting to make 
the best arrangements in our power, to throw away any strength we might 
obtain. Having distinctly stated to you that such were my views before 
you undertook the formation of a government, I naturally to-day, when 
you proposed to me to accept the office you designed for me, requested to 
be informed what were the other appointments you intended recommend- 
ing to her majesty. When informed of these I at once observed that 
there was one of them to which you must be aware that a very strong 
objection was very generally entertained; you admitted such to bé the 
case, and that you knew I alluded to the appointment of Palmerston to 
the office of secretary of state for the foreign department. There were 
other parts of your proposed arrangement which certainly did not, in my 
opinion, entirely fulfil the condition of being framed without regard to 
personal considerations, so as to secure for the new administration the 
greatest possible amount of public confidence ; but to these I did not advert, 
and it was undoubtedly on the proposed appointment of Lord Palmerston 
to the foreign office that my objection rested. It is always painful to state 
the grounds for such objections as these, but in my own justification I am 
compelled to do so. For Lord Palmerston I have much regard, and I 
have always been on the most amicable terms with him. When formerly in 
the cabinet with him I have at times differed from him on public questions 
and I fear I may on some occasions have maintained my own views with 
undue vehemence and pertinacity, and in justice to Lord Palmerston I 
must say that when I look back to some of these discussions I feel that I 
am greatly indebted to him for the perfect good temper and forbearance 
with which he invariably met the opposition I sometimes offered to his 
views of the policy which ought to be adopted in his own department. It 
was not therefore that I had on my own account any personal objection to 
Lord Palmerston, of whose abilities also I have a very high opinion ; but I 
could not be blind to the notorious fact that, justly or unjustly, both friends 
and opponents regarded with considerable apprehension the prospect of his 
return to the foreign office, and the existence of such a feeling was, in my 
mind, no slight objection to the appointment. But further, when he 
formerly held this office, events occurred which were by no means yet for- 
gotten, which have created feelings of apparent alienation between him 
and some of the chief statesmen and diplomatists of foreign countries, 
more especially of France. Hence there is now undeniably on their part 
a predisposition to view with jealousy whatever may be done by him, and 
conduct which may be perfectly proper in itself might, when adopted by 
him, give offence which it would not do coming from another person. 
Considering, then, how often circumstances arise in which misunderstand- 
ings between nations are very easily created, and that in such cases it 
frequently depends very much upon the personally friendly or unfriendly 
feelings of those by whom such difficulties have to be arranged, whether 
the discussions to which they give rise end well or ill, I could not but believe 
that the appointment to which I objected might very materially increase 
the danger of the country’s being involved in all the calamities of war, 
and so believing I could not in conscience agree to it. I did therefore 
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strongly press upon you the importance of appointing Lord Palmerston to 
some other office rather than that which was proposed for him, and sug- 
gested the one you had intended for myself, namely, the colonial department, 
which I should have been most happy to give up to him. You told me 
that you had already proposed to him this arrangement, and that he had 
positively declined it, because, as I understood you, it would imply, in his 
opinion, some reflection upon him. I confess I do not think it would have 
done so. The office of secretary for the colonies is one of equal rank and 
importance with that which he before held ; and admitting it to be one less 
agreeable to him, I think the sacrifice was one he might fairly be asked to 
make for the benefit of the public, and of the administration in which he 
was about to take part. You will remember that I urged this point with 
no personal object of my own. I could not possibly have been appointed 
foreign secretary of state, nor do I know what office you might have pro- 
posed to me if Lord Palmerston had taken that you originally meant me 
to hold. My objection was simply that Lord Palmerston’s taking the seals 
of the foreign office was not the best arrangement either for the public 
interest, or for giving strength to the government, and I should have felt 
less confidence in my opinion to this effect had I not found it universally 
concurred in. I believe there is not one of those who were to have been 
our colleagues who does not think that his taking a different office 
would have been a very great advantage. Under these circumstances, 
much as I regret what has occurred, I cannot feel that I am responsible 
for your failure to make an administration. Ihave only to add that before 
you had accepted the commission to form a government, for the express 
purpose of guarding against any such unpleasant result, I wrote to you, 
distinctly stating my view as to the indispensable necessity of postponing 
personal to public considerations in filling up the offices in the new admini- 
stration. In doing so I meant to allude, as distinctly as I thought I was 
then justified in doing, to the well-known objection entertained to this 
particular appointment. Believe me, yours very truly, GREY. 
The Lord John Russell. 


Nothing, as we have said, could exceed Lord Grey’s astonish- 
ment and vexation at Ellice’s announcement that the attempt to 
form a government was to be abandoned. Lord John Russell’s 
language had prepared him for no such issue, and indeed the 
question about Sir Charles Wood seemed to point in a contrary 
direction. If Lord John had made his meaning and intention 
clear, it would have been open to Lord Grey to suggest some means 
of overcoming the difficulty. The following extract from a letter 
written a few days later—on Dec. 27—to Ellice, explains how it 
was that the time was too short, and the emergency too sudden, for 
anything further to be done :— 


One thing I much regret is, that I had not the slightest notion that 
my refusal would prevent the government from being made, until you 
came to my room and asked if what I had said was final, when I had not 
a moment hardly to consider what ought to be done after hearing the 
probable result of my adherence to my decision. Had I had more time, 
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I should probably have said that if a majority of those who were to be in 
the government would declare upon their honour they did not think it would 
lose strength by the proposed appointment, and would not command more 
support if Palmerston took a different office, I would yield to their judg- 
ment, provided he would equally undertake to do so if they agreed with 
me. Had I only thought of this, I think the result must have been that 
he would have agreed to the change. However, it is no use looking back 
to the mistakes we have all made. 


To Lord Grey’s final letter of explanation, Lord John Russell 
replied in the following terms :— 
Private. 
Chesham Place: Dec. 21, 1845. 
My pEear Howick, 


I am very sorry for what has occurred. 

Iam more particularly sorry that you did not mention to me on Monday 
your insuperable objection to Palmerston’s holding the seals of the 
foreign department. In that case I should not have asked you to come to 
my house again; for the general words you used never conveyed to my 
mind the impression that ‘you objected to Lord Palmerston at the foreign 
office. I gave way to no personal preference in proposing that office to 
him. I think he is the person in the United Kingdom best fitted for that 
department. No doubt impressions, the result of unjust aspersions, 
deserve some consideration, but not to the extent of excluding a person 
against his will from the office for which he is fittest, and which alone 
he is willing to accept. 

I trust we shall always continue private friends, whatever may happen 
in political affairs. I remain yours truly, J. RussExLL. 


It is not a little difficult to reconcile the tone of this communica- 
tion with the fact that Lord John Russell had himself endeavoured, 
albeit unsuccessfully, to persuade Lord Palmerston to take some 
other office, nor is it quite easy to see why, if Lord Grey’s co- 
operation would not have been considered indispensable on the 
Monday, it should have come to be considered indispensable on the 
Friday, when so many other difficulties had already been success- 


fully surmounted. However, so it was. The probability is that. 


Lord John had been so impressed with the multifarious difficulties 
of the task he had undertaken, so bewildered with the importunate 
and conflicting claims on his patronage, so little prepared, as his 
conduct in relation to the corn law measure seems to show, with 
a comprehensive and concerted plan of operations, so discouraged, 
in spite of himself, by Peel’s refusal to give specific pledges of 
support, that he seized the opportunity unexpectedly afforded him 
of abandoning a hopeless task. ‘ Availing himself,’ as Disraeli tells 
us, ‘ with happy readiness of the distressing incident, he endured the 
mortification of confessing to his sovereign his inability to serve her, 
and handed back with courtesy the poisoned chalice to Sir Robert.’ 
Is it unfair to conjecture that this was what Peel, consummate 
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master of tactics as he was, had anticipated all along? At any 
rate, he accepted the chalice with alacrity, and drank it to the 
dregs. Poisoned it certainly proved to be; but Disraeli discreetly 
refrains from telling us whose were the hands that mixed the fatal 
draught. 

Lord Grey replied to Lord John Russell as follows :— 


Belgrave Square: Dec. 22, 1845. 

My pear Loxp Joxn, 

I have received your letter upon my return to town this after- 
noon. I lament most sincerely what has occurred, but I thought my 
letter to you of the 16th, in which I conceived I had so plainly alluded 
to the foreign office, and my having in my way to town so fully ex- 
plained my opinion upon it to Ellice, with whom you seemed principally 
to consult on appointments, must have made you fully cognisant of 
my resolution before you accepted the commission to form a govern- 
ment; and stating it to you more directly seemed to me calculated to 
create the very difficulty I wished to avoid, and to render it more difficult 
for Palmerston to consent to the change. 

As far as I am concerned, this most unfortunate misunderstanding 
shall make no difference in my feelings of private friendship for you. I 
hope, on your arrival at Minto, you will have found Lady John better. 

Believe me, yours truly, GREY. 


It is no part of our purpose to apportion praise or blame ; our 
function will be discharged if we have succeeded in giving an 
authentic and unvarnished narrative of what actually occurred. 
But it seems to us that three mistakes at least were committed. 
Ellice was certainly to blame for not giving Lord John the necessary 
explanation, which he alone was qualified and entitled to give, of the 
real purport of Lord Grey’s letter of the 16th. Lord Grey wrote, 
in the letter to Ellice from which we have already quoted :— 


I gave you no injunctions to conceal my opinion from Lord John; on the 
contrary, I expressed it to you as strongly as I did, because I made sure that 
it would thus be made known to him. I did not indeed desire you to com- 
municate my opinion to him, precisely for the same reason that prevented 
my prematurely telling it to him myself, namely, that I felt I had no 
right to do so. I could not single out one objectionable appointment 
without impliedly sanctioning others, and I could not, before Lord John 
had accepted the commission to form a government, have volunteered to 
him an opinion as to what appointments ought to be made, and what 
avoided, without justly incurring the blame of arrogantly interfering with 
what was obviously his duty. I did, therefore, what I still think was 
right, and all I could do. I wrote to him, pointing out the principle on 
which I thought the government ought to be formed, and saying if this 
principle were not strictly adhered to, I could not belong to it, and at the 
same time I took care that you, with whom he chiefly consulted, should 
be fully aware of my opinion. 
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Nevertheless, we cannot but think that Lord Grey’s letter of the 
16th was a little less explicit than it might have been. It is evident 
that Lord John Russell never realised its extreme importance, and 
to leave an opening for so grave a misunderstanding, however 
scrupulous and delicate were the motives which seemed to enjoin 
reticence, was surely a mistake, when the issues involved were 
of such vital moment. Thirdly, Lord John Russell himself was 
plainly at fault in neglecting to clear away the difficulty before 
proceeding with his task. He acted like a general who has left a 
masked fortress in his rear, and never troubled himself to ascertain 
what is the strength of its armament. On this point there will, 
we apprehend, be little dissent from the judgment expressed by 
Greville :-— 

But, whatever may be thought of Howick or Palmerston, it will add 
to the discredit which already attaches to Lord John as a statesman and 
leader of a great party; it will afford fresh evidence of a deficiency of 
the qualities requisite for his post and the task he undertook. There 
were no resource and adroitness, none of those arts of conciliation and 
persuasion, none of that commanding and insinuating influence which 


are so necessary in the conduct of transactions of such a difficult and 
delicate nature. 


It remains to inquire how it was that the mistrust of Palmerston 
which proved fatal to the whig attempt to form a government in 
December 1845 had been so far removed or suppressed by June 
1846, that a whig government was then formed without any serious 
difficulty, and Lord Palmerston returned to the foreign office with- 
out any serious demur. We have seen with what apprehensions 
the anticipated appointment of Palmerston was regarded by the 
queen, by the majority of the whig leaders, including Lord John 
Russell himself, by the permanent officials of the foreign office, by 
the ambassadors of foreign powers, and by foreign sovereigns and 
their ministers. How came it that all these difficulties and obstacles 
were finally overcome ? The answer is manifold. It might have been 
anticipated, perhaps, that Palmerston would take warning by what 
had occurred, and give due heed to his ways. This expectation, at 
any rate, was belied by the event. The pranks which Palmerston 
played between 1846 and 1852, the cool indifference with which he 
treated his colleagues, the utter insubordination of his official con- 
duct, the just offence which he gave to his sovereign, the gratui- 
tous affronts which he inflicted upon foreign powers and their repre- 
sentatives, in a word, the astonishing d8prs of his character, are all 
recorded, as they have never been recorded before, in Greville’s third 
volume. We need not dwell upon them in detail, as they have 
already been discussed, with the attention they deserve, in an instruc- 
tive article in the Edinburgh Review. It is sufficient to say here 
that, whatever may have been thought, at the time, of the conduct of 
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those whose objections to Palmerston’s return to the foreign office 
were so strong as to have prevented the formation of a whig govern- 
ment in 1845, their objections were more than justified by the event. 
Never was there such a fall as Palmerston’s; never since his time 
has any minister attempted to act as he did. Whether the royal 
authority was unduly strained in the memorandum which preceded 
and presaged his downfall is a question which seems to have exercised 
the whig purists of the Edinburgh Review, and we are content to 
leave it in their hands. 

But there were stronger reasons for waiving in 1846 the objec- 
tions to Palmerston’s appointment, which had proved insurmount- 
able in 1845, than any which rested on the expectation that 
Palmerston would mend his ways. The final overthrow of Peel and 
the revolt of the protectionists under Disraeli and Lord George 
Bentinck had rendered a conservative government impossible. The 
whig leaders had to consider, not so much in what manner a whig 
ministry could be most strongly constituted, as how the queen’s 
government could be carried on. Their duty to their sovereign and 
their country took precedence of all other considerations. It was 
more important that the country should have a government than 
that Palmerston should be excluded from the foreign office. Besides 
this, many things had happened in the interval. The foreign rela- 
tions of the country, especially those connected with France and 
the United States, were no longer in so critical a condition. As 
regards France, Palmerston, who must have been perfectly aware 
of the apprehension with which he was regarded, had had the grace, 
as his biographer records, to pay a visit to Paris, and to establish more 
friendly personal relations with the French king and his ministers. 


Palmerston (says Greville) has been preparing for his return to the 
Foreign Office by a visit to Paris, where his name has been held in terror 
and execration for some years; and the intelligence of his probable re- 
storation to power created universal dismay. Nevertheless, his visit has 
been triumphantly successful. The court, the ministers, the opposition, 
the political leaders of all shades, have vied with each other in civilities 
and attentions. He has dined with the king, with Guizot, with Thiers, 


with Broglie, with Molé; he met with nothing but smiles, prévenance 
and empressement. 


As regards the United States a still more complete change had 
occurred. The Oregon boundary question had been finally and 
satisfactorily settled—though, in calling it satisfactory, we are quite 
aware that the settlement was not one which Palmerston himself 
would have approved or sanctioned. In August 1842, Sir Robert 
Peel had replied to Palmerston’s strictures on the negotiations 


which led to the Ashburton treaty in the following wise and 
humane language :— 
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It is unworthy of the noble lord to be now raising these difficulties 
in the way of an amicable adjustment of the long-existing differences 
between this country and the United States—between great communities 
boasting a common origin, speaking a common language, whose interests 
are so closely interwoven that a hostile blow, aimed at the one or the 
other, recoils upon the hand that strikes it. Considering the utter failure 
of the noble lord to remove the long-existing causes of misunderstanding 
between this country and the United States, he might at least abstain 
from throwing impediments in the way of others, from telling us that our 
honour is involved in maintaining our right to a swamp on the frontier ; 
from counselling us to make no compromise, no concession ; from inflai- 


ing the public mind in each country, until there is no alternative but 
war. 


The settlement of the Oregon boundary question was the last 
act of Sir Robert Peel’s government, and it removed the principal 
obstacle to the return of Palmerston to the foreign office. Well 


might Peel write as he did to Lord Hardinge on the morrow of his 
ejection from power :— 


There is nothing I would not have done to insure the carrying of the 
measures I had proposed this session. I pique myself on never having 
proposed anything which I have not carried. But the moment their 
success was insured, and I had the satisfaction of seeing two drowsy 
masters in chancery mumble out, at the table of the House of Commons, 
that the Lords had passed the Corn and Customs Bill, I was satisfied. 
Two hours after this intelligence was brought, we were ejected from 
power ; and by another coincidence as marvellous, on the day on which I 
had to announce in the House of Commons the dissolution of the govern- 
ment, the news arrived that we had settled the Oregon question, and that 
our proposals had been accepted by the United States without the altera- 
tion of a word. . . . I have every disposition to forgive my enemies for 
having inflicted on me the blessing of the loss of power. 


These were no doubt the principal reasons which induced Lord 
Grey, and others who agreed with him, to waive their objections to 
Palmerston’s return to the foreign office, when a whig government 
was at length formed. But, if Greville is to be trusted, there were 
other securities taken for the control of Palmerston’s conduct :— 


I afterwards saw Lord Grey (he writes on 3 June 1848), who 
talked to me about the state of the government, and what had passed 
between Lord John and him touching Palmerston. He said that he only 
came into office with the distinct understanding that Lord John should 


exercise a control over the Foreign Office, and secure the cabinet aguas 
any imprudence of Palmerston’s. 


That these securities proved ineffectual was due to the fact ulti- 
mately disclosed by events,—though in the relative position of the 
prime minister and the foreign secretary it might easily have been 
obscured at the outset,—that Palmerston was by far the stronger 
and more determined man of the two. This fact may also, per- 
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haps, serve to explain how it was that, in order finally to overcome 
Palmerston, Lord John Russell had to invoke the paramount 
authority of the crown. A stronger man would have done the 
deed himself. ‘John Russell,’ wrote Greville in 1849, ‘ is so infirm 
of purpose that he will not predominate over his cabinet, and 
prevent the chaos of opinions and interests which prevent anything 
Clarendon proposes being done.” His courage was proverbial, his 
parliamentary resource was abundant, but his will was weak. It 
was the old story, with a difference—consensu omnium capax 
imperii nisi Palmerston imperasset. 

There are some other points of minor but not unimportant 
historical interest, on which we had designed to show that the infor- 
mation supplied by Greville is more or less inaccurate, incomplete, 
or misleading. We do not greatly impair his real historical value in 
saying this much, because no one was more conscious than he was 
how difficult it is, as he remarks on one occasion, to get at the 
truth on any subject ; but the real truth of current affairs often lies 
at the bottom of a very deep well, and the best contemporary 
writers are compelled to move on the surface. For the further 
prosecution of our task, however, space and opportunity fail us on 
the present occasion. It must suffice to have endeavoured to ascer- 
tain Greville’s real value as an historical authority, and to throw 
some original and authentic light on the central episode of the 
period covered by the present instalment of the memoirs. 


A 
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Notes and Documents 


CONTEMPORARY POEMS ON CSAR BORGIA 


THE tragic career of Cesar Borgia has a humorous side also if regarded 
as an instance of the supreme wisdom with which Providence enlists bad 
men to execute its purposes, while persuaded that they are accomplish- 
ing theirown. Among the minor strokes of this divine irony, none is 
more effective than the singular perversion of a poem originally composed 
to celebrate the escape of Borgia from his Spanish prison into a ditty 
upon his death. The poem and the travesty seem worthy of notice, both 
because they have apparently been overlooked by the biographers of Cesar 
Borgia, and because the former at all events attests the interest which 
continued to be taken in him after his fall, and the satisfaction with which 
some at least regarded the prospect of his restoration, an indirect testi- 
mony to the merits of his administration of the Romagna. 

The exceedingly rare poem to which reference has been made consists 
of seventy-four octaves, with an introductory sonnet, occupying four leaves, 
and is entitled, ‘ Francisci Sachini Fragmentum super illustrem et excel- 
sum Dominum D. Cesarem Borgiam. Historia de Francesco di Sachini 
da Mudiana sopra la fuggita de lo illustre ed excelso Duca Valentino 
novamente composta.’ The piece is undated, but must obviously have 
been composed between the escape of Cesar from his captivity at Medina 
del Campo, 25 Oct. 1506, and his death in the following March. 
There is no place of imprint, but it must in all probability have been 
printed in the territory of Ferrara. In his introductory sonnet the 
rhymester—for Sachini scarcely merits the title of poet—congratulates 
Romagna on the deliverance of her 

Gentil signore, 
Cesare Borgia figlio del Pastore. 


The soldiers are especially invited to rejoice, for Cesar is ‘ the father of 
warfare,’ and ‘wears the crown of Mars.’ If he had perished, opines 
Sachini, justice must have forsaken the earth for heaven. He then 
commences his poem in the orthodox style by invoking Apollo, 


Che per amore 
Di Damma custodisti il grande armento, 


to lend him a little light. He should rather have solicited the loan of an 
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appropriate epithet, for the licence quwidlibet audendi is strained to its 
utmost limits by his character of his hero as 


Un’ uom divino, 
Cesare Borgia Duca Valentino. 


The invocation duly despatched, Sachini relates Cesar’s fall and im- 
prisonment much as they are represented by historians, except that he 
attributes his release from the castle of St. Angelo to the intercession of 
the numerous cardinals created by Alexander VI, and his arrest at Naples 
to the discovery of a conspiracy for the introduction of the French into 
that kingdom. Arrived in Spain, Borgia is consigned to a dismal dungeon. 
He bewails his fate, wishes for a dagger to emulate the example of Cato, 
but eventually prevails upon his gaoler to supply him with pen and ink, 
and indites a pathetic epistle to Queen Isabella. He reminds her of his 
Spanish extraction and relationship to the late Head of Christendom, and 
implores release or speedy execution. The queen, moved to compassion, 
orders him to be removed to the royal palace, where he is still detained 
in custody, but becomes an object of great attention to the nobility and 
the general public. Among his visitors are two friars, who favour him 
with much religious exhortation. Borgia, however, has little relish for 
conversation of this kind, and, taking one of the friars aside, proposes to 
escape in his ecclesiastical vestments, promising an ample recompense. 
The friar wishes to consult his superior. Czsar suspects treachery, and 
being, as the poet remarks, wom di ogni cosa molto experto, has recourse 
to a very practical measure :— 


No word he said ; 
But took him, and straightway cut off his head, 


which Sachini evidently considers a very laudable proceeding. He then 
disguises himself in the dead friar’s garments, and makes all speed out of 
the palace. The other ecclesiastic raises an alarm. The duke is pur- 
sued and captured. The queen has serious thoughts of ordering his 
instant execution, but determines to confine him in a castle founded on a 
rock in the midst of the sea. A dungeon is constructed expressly for his 
reception, but in the mean time he has contrived to possess himself of a 
trowel, which, as soon as he finds himself alone, he proceeds to employ 
with a vigour sufficient, according to the poet, to have breached the 
flanks of Etna. At last he encounters a stone more impenetrable than 
Etna, which compels him to attempt the less adamantine fidelity of his 
attendant. With the speech, as the bard has it, of Ulysses, he compli- 
ments the youth on his personal advantages, and offers him sun, earth, 
and sea in exchange for a little gunpowder, ‘Alas, my lord,’ returns 
the willing esquire, ‘ how can I, seeing that the gaoler always searches 
me before I come in?’ ‘ Take,’ replies the inventive Borgia, ‘a loaf, 
scoop out the inside, and conceal the powder therein.’ The stratagem 
succeeds, and the duke’s next request is for fire, which he instructs the 
attendant to bring him in a reed. We are expected to believe that with 
this gunpowder, Cesar, without alarming his gaolers, effects a breach in 
the wall, through which he joyfully discerns ‘a lock of Apollo,’ or, in 
plain prose, a sunbeam. An obstacle still presents itself in the insulation 
of the castle in the sea. Borgia bethinks himself of his wife, perhaps the 
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person, among all connected with him, who makes least figure in his 
history. The squire is accordingly despatched on a mission to Valencia, 
which Sachini confounds with Cwsar’s French duchy of Valence, and 
supposes to be possessed by him independently of the king of Spain. 
The duchess receives the messenger with great joy, expressing particular 
satisfaction at his account of the removal of the friar. In due time a 
troop of horse appears on the shore opposite the castle. Cesar, having 
widened the breach, effects his escape by swimming, and is soon able to 
make his triumphant entry into Valencia, which is described with con- 
siderable spirit. He immediately receives advantageous proposals from 
the courts of Spain and France, and the poet, with an obvious bias‘ 
towards the latter, leaves him deliberating between them; winding up 
his poem with a cordial recommendation of his hero to Providence, and a 
promise to put anything that may turn up subsequently into the best 
verse he is able. 

Alas! the fates ordained otherwise. Cesar Borgia was killed in a 
skirmish near Viana, 12 March 1507, and Sachini’s poem fell into the 
hands of a scribbler seven times worse than himself. Something was 
wanted in a hurry to be hawked about the streets in celebration of the 
event, and some person whose dialect shows him to have been a Venetian, 
and who would be extravagantly complimented by the appellation of vile 
poetaster, laid hold of Sachini’s triumphal poem, still damp from the 
press, on Cesar’s escape, and converted it into an elegy on his death by 
the simple process of omitting the last four stanzas and substituting 
four of his own, giving an entirely inaccurate and barely intelligible 
account of the catastrophe. If he had but stopped there! but he has in 
addition mutilated almost every verse of his original, until few are left 
even capable of being scanned. One example may suffice. The anony- 
mous ‘ Historia de la Morte del Duca Valentino’ being no doubt intended 
to be sung by the Venetian gondoliers, for whom Tasso had not yet 
arisen, and Cesar Borgia being no favourite at Venice, Sachini’s wom 
divino has become uno homo de honore e de ardimento, the fact that 
ardimento will not rhyme with divino being above the botcher’s percep- 
tion, or beneath his notice. The last stanza, where he had no help from 
his predecessor, will serve as a specimen of his own delectable metre 
and style :— 

Cosi forni la sua vita el Valentino 
Ognun di fora andava 

Facendo ognuno bon botino 

Altramente vini saquistava 

Sperasse el grande e picolino 

E tuti li soi per filo di spada andava 

Li suoi nemici torno dentro con victoria 
Al vostro honore fornita questa istoria. 


It may be conjectured that this worst outrage on the fame of Cesar 
Borgia was perpetrated by the very ballad-monger whose vocation it was 
to chant it; and it is not devoid of literary interest if regarded as a 
specimen of the manipulation requisite to convert an heroic poem, even 
of a low class, into a Venetian street ditty. In any case both pieces are 
interesting, one as a testimony to the fidelity of Cesar’s partisans, the 
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other as a proof of the sensation excited among his adversaries by his 
death. They are also significant as indications of the state of moral 
feeling of Italy at the time, and of the really national character of the 
romantic epic just perfected by Boiardo. The exploits attributed to the hero 
of the day are precisely in the style of the achievements of the Orlandos, 
Rinaldos, and Mandricardos of Carlovingian romance. 

The actual particulars of Cesar’s captivity and escape, it is hardly 
necessary to say, were widely different from those feigned by the imagina- 
tion of his panegyrist. They have recently been related by M. Charles 
Yriarte in an article on ‘L’Epée de César Borgia,’ in the Revue des 
Deux-Mondes for 15 Sept. last, an essay containing very little on its 
professed subject, but much that is highly interesting upon matters of 
greater moment. According to M. Yriarte, ample materials exist in the 
Spanish archives for a work on ‘ Cesar Borgia in Spain,’ which it is to 
be hoped will be undertaken. Approaching his subject mainly from its 
picturesque side, M. Yriarte naturally deplores the absence of any authentic 
portrait of Cesar. It may be worth pointing out that a professedly 
authentic portrait does exist, although npon a very small scale, and of 
dubious credit. Among the medals of Pius III engraved in Bonanni’s 
‘Numismata Pontificum Romanorum’ (tom. i. p. 137), is one ostensibly 
struck to commemorate the protection accorded by the pope to Cesar 
Borgia. A young man, unarmed and bareheaded, his left hand pressed 
to his heart, kneels on one knee before the pontiff, who is enthroned 
between two cardinals. The legend is Sus Umpra Atarum TvuaruMm, 
MDIII. The features, though diminutive, are distinct, and, although 
the brow is much less lofty than in the posthumous portrait or pseudo- 
portrait attributed to Raphael, might very well be Cesar’s ; but we know 
of no undoubted contemporary representation by which their identifica- 
tion could be established, and, considering the extreme shortness of Pius’s 
reign, the genuineness of the medal itself may appear questionable. 


R. GARNETT. 


CUTHBERT MAYNE AND THE BULL OF PIUS V 


THE question as to the proportion in which the penal measures of 
Elizabeth against Roman Catholics were dictated by political and 
theological motives is a large one and can only be determined by a 
survey of the whole conflict between her government and the papal 
party. An error of fact here or there in the details of some plot or of 
some act of judicial cruelty may be comparatively unimportant. Yet it 
may be well to call attention to an erroneous statement which has been 
recently propagated by several eminent historians and which lends itself 
too easily to the making of a telling point against what is historically the 
weaker side. Mr. Froude is perhaps the original offender. Quoting a 
letter from Mendoza to Philip (28 Dec. 1578) in which the ambassador 
refers to the constancy with which some missionaries from the seminary, 
founded by his majesty at Douay, had already suffered martyrdom, Mr. 
Froude adds in a note (Hist., vol. xi. chap. 63): ‘Mendoza perhaps 
alludes to Cuthbert Mayne, who was discovered in Cornwall in November 
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1578 having about him copies of the bull of Pope Pius. He was tried 
for treason and hanged at Launceston. This and similar executions are 
now held to have been needless cruelties. But were a Brahmin to be found 
in the quarters of a sepoy regiment scattering incendiary addresses he 
would be hanged also.’ If the facts be as stated by Mr. Froude, the 
justice and importance of his inference are undeniable. 

Professor Willis-Bund, in his ‘ Selection of Cases from the State Trials ’ 
(vol. i. p. 229), introducing an account of the Jesuit trials, asserts that ‘ In 
November 1578 Cuthbert Mayne was found in Cornwall with copies of 
the bull of Pius in his possession ’—borrowing the fact apparently from 
Mr. Froude ; both give a wrong date. Mayne was captured and executed 
in 1577. Again, Mr. Green, in his ‘ History of the English People’ 
(ed. 1878, vol. ii. p. 408) makes use of the same story to give colour to a 
brilliant, although not quite accurate, description of the situation in 
1567-76. ‘The queen’s terror,’ he writes, ‘became a panic in the 
nation at large. The few priests who landed from Douay were magnified 
into an army of papal emissaries despatched to sow treason and revolt 
throughout the land. Parliament was summoned to meet the new 
danger, and declared by formal statute the landing of these priests and 
the harbouring of them to be treason.’ (This, however, was not done till 
many years later, 27 Eliz.) ‘The act,’ he continues, ‘proved no idle 
menace ; and the execution of Cuthbert Mayne, a young priest who was 
arrested in Cornwall with the papal bull of deposition hidden about him, 
gave a terrible indication of the character of the struggle upon which 
Elizabeth was about to enter.’ Still more instructive is the measured 
language of Leopold von Ranke (‘ History of England,’ Oxford translation, 
vol. i. p. 295). ‘ On this [the action and writings of the Seminarists] the 
repressive system which had been already set in motion in consequence 
of Pope Pius V’sbull was made more stringent; this is what has brought 
on the queen’s government a charge of cruelty. The catholics began to 
write their martyrologies. One of the first priests whose execution they 
describe, Cuthbert Mayne, was condemned by the jury for bringing the 
bull with him into other people’s houses together with some Agnus Dei’ ; 
and here in a note Ranke gives his authority from Pollini (‘ Istoria Eccl. 
d’ Inghilterra,’ p. 499) : ‘ che contro alle leggi d’ Inghilterra egli avesse 
portato seco una bolla papale, alcuni grani benedetti et Agnus Dei,’ 
which, however, by no means bears out the statement in question. Pollini 
would hardly have spoken of Pius’s famous bull as wna bolla. Ranke 
adds, ‘It is a pity that the eminent Hallam had not the first reports at 
hand,’ a rebuke which recoils upon the German historian. 

There is, in fact, no authority whatever for the assertion that Cuthbert 
Mayne brought into England a copy of the bull of deposition. The bull 
found among his papers was well known among contemporary catholic 
writers to have been a harmless instrument issued by Gregory XIII 
in connection with the jubilee of 1575. Allen made a point of this 
against Cecil in his ‘ Sincere and Modest Defence,’ 1584, p. 2, and the 
facts were again published in Bridgewater’s ‘Concertatio,’ ed. 1588, 
p. 291. Compare Challoner’s ‘ Missionary Priests,’ where the whole 
story of Mayne’s capture and trial is given (vol. i. p. 15), and F. Morris’s 
‘Troubles,’ first series, where in the account of the ‘ Imprisonment of 
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Francis Tregian’ (pp. 58-140) the several indictments are fully reported 
and the bull of jubilee printed in extenso. 

Mayne, who had been many years in anglican orders and a chaplain 
at St. John’s, Oxford, became a catholic and went over to Douay 
college in 1573. He returned to England as a missionary in 1576, 
foolishly carrying with him a printed copy of this bull, which he had 
picked up out of curiosity in a bookseller’s shop. The document, it is 
true, was specially addressed to English catholics, offering them, on 
account of the difficulties of their situation, certain dispensations or 
commutations with regard to the usual conditions for gaining the indul- 
gence of the jubilee year. So far the bull in itself might fairly be con- 
sidered as falling within the scope of the penal statute of 1571. But 
when Mayne brought it into England after the expiration of the jubilee 
it had lost allmeaning. It was a mere piece of waste paper, of no practical 
use to any one and dangerous only to himself. He was, however, charged, 
first, with having obtained from Rome a bull containing matter of absolu- 
tion of the queen’s subjects, and, secondly, with having published this bull 
in the house of Mr. Tregian—a manifest absurdity under the circum- 
stances. Mayne mildly argued in his defence that the instrument in 
question ‘ was a void paper, a thing past date, of no force,’ while Sir 
Richard Manwood, the presiding judge, retorted that as for that no bulls 
were of any force in this country, and that it was against the law to 
introduce any such popish rags. Sir John Jeffries apparently dissented 
from this opinion of his colleague, and the point seems to have been 
referred to the queen’s council, who upheld the verdict. It is not 
necessary to enter upon the minor charges against Mayne, which did not 
involve capital punishment, viz. his upholding papal power, delivering an 
Agnus Dei, and saying mass. The trial was not one of which English- 
men can boast. 

On the other hand, there is preserved in the Record Office (‘ Dom. 
Eliz.’ vol. eviii. No. 46) a report of the examination and confession of 
Mayne, which adds materially to the information derived from catholic or 
from hitherto printed sources, and suggests that the extolling of Roman 
power was in his case something more than an expression of speculative 
dogma, and indeed goes some way to explain the rigour with which he 
was treated. Among his papers there had been found extracts or notes 
which brought him under suspicion of having taught that catholics were 
bound, when the opportunity should occur, to rise against the queen, or 
to take part with a catholic invader of the realm; in fact, of having 
taught the doctrine insisted upon some years later by Parsons and Allen. 
At the examination, when he confessed boldly what had hardly been 
proved at the trial, that he had said often mass, though he refused to tell 
when or where, Mayne thus explains the suspicious passages in ques- 
tion :—‘ The words found in a book of his signifying that though the 
catholic religion did now serve, swear and obey, yet if occasion were 
offered they would be ready to help the execution, &c., were annexed to 
a text taken out of a general council of Lateran for the authority of the 
pope in his excommunication, and at the last council of Trent there was 
a consent of the catholic princes for a reformation of such realms and 
persons as had gone from the authority of the bishop of Rome, when it 
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was concluded that if any catholic prince took in hand to invade any 
realm to reform the same to the authority of the see of Rome, that then 
the catholics in that realm should be ready to assist and help them. 
And this was the meaning of the execution as he saith, which he never 
revealed to any man before.’ Mayne had also stated that ‘the people of 
England may be won unto the catholic religion of the see of Rome by 
such secret instructions as either are or may be within the realm; but 
what these secret instructions are he will not utter, but hopeth when 
time serveth they shall do therein as pleaseth God.’ Such speeches, though 
made, it seems, after the trial, would no doubt confirm in the minds 
of the judges the substantial justice of their verdict. The seminarists 
did not indeed scatter about incendiary bulls. They did not play so open 
a game. It was however the firm belief of the government that these 
new missionaries were sent to impress upon the laity the doctrine of the 
deposing power—a doctrine which Parsons declared was de fide—and 
thus to prepare soldiers for the pope and king Philip when the hour for 
striking should arrive. It was to meet this very real and insidious 
danger, and not merely to attack Roman dogma, that the savage, rough- 
and-ready legislation of Elizabeth was directed; and therefore, if the 
historians above referred to are wrong in their statement of facts with 
regard to Cuthbert Mayne, and if Hallam (‘ Constitutional Hist.’ i. 197, 
ed. 1882) is literally correct in stating that he was hanged ‘ without any 
charge against him except his religion,’ it may still be doubted if Mayne 
did not under the circumstances make his religion incompatible with his 
loyalty as an English subject. T. G. Law. 


AN EARLY TRACT ON LIBERTY OF CONSCIENCE 


To those who like to trace the genesis of a great thought there are few 
pages of history more interesting than those in which Professor Masson 
in his Life of Milton (iii. 98) has traced the growth of the idea of tolera- 
tion down to the ‘ Bloody Tenent of Persecution,’ by Roger Williams. In 
the list of pamphlets on the subject given in Professor Masson’s work 
there is however an omission which I wish to supply. Its title is ‘ Liberty 
of Conscience: or the sole means to obtaine Peace and Truth. Not only 
reconciling His Majesty with his subjects, but all Christian States and 
Princes to one another, with the freest passage for the Gospel. Very 
seasonable and necessary in these distracted times, when most men are 
weary of War, and cannot find the way to Peace. Printed in the year 
16438.’ 

This pamphlet has the advantage of the ‘ Bloody Tenent’ in point of 
time. It was purchased by Thomason on March 24, 1648-4, whilst 
Williams’s book was bought on July 15. A slight priority of publica- 
tion is, however, of no great importance. The real merit of the tract on 
‘ Liberty of Conscience,’ is that it stands apart in its method of treatment. 
The ‘ Bloody Tenent’ is one of a series written by persons exposed to per- 
secution, and therefore likely to come to the conclusion that persecution 
is objectionable. ‘ Liberty of Conscience’ is the work of a writer who, 
though not averse to using the ordinary biblical language of the day, 
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preserves on the whole a philosophical standpoint which carries the reader 
in thought to 1689. What is no less remarkable is that he treats the 
conflict between king and parliament apparently without any strong lean- 
ing to one side or the other. 

‘The king,’ he writes, ‘ says he took up defensive arms; and both 
Houses of Parliament aver that they did so : The Parliament party fear that 
if the King prevail, though his Majesty himselfe be not Popishly affected, 
the Bishops would be established, and by their jurisdiction, suppress all 
such as did not conforme both to their discipline and doctrine: On the 
other side, the King’s party is in as great a fear, that, if the Parliament’s 
side should get the upper hand, though they do not establish Brownism 
or Anabaptism, yet they would settle a Presbytery, which may as much 
abridge them the liberty of conscience, as they themselves have been 
abridged under Episcopacy heretofore.’ 

Having thus put the great controversy in a nutshell, the author gives 
his own opinion that complete liberty of worship is the only true healing 
measure. ‘The compelling of a man to any thing against his own 
conscience, especially in matters of faith, is a doing evil.’ Besides, to 
acknowledge that King and Parliament can force religion on the con- 
science is to acknowledge that all must ‘turn Papists if King and Par- 
liament passed a law to that effect.’ The only sure foundation is to 
pass ‘an act against persecution for religion’ of which ‘ all degrees of people 
having once tasted the sweetness’ would ‘never suffer themselves to be 
bereaved thereof again.’ 

To compel to conformity in religion is not only ineffectual, but noxious. 
To offer pardon on condition of conversion ‘ is a destroying of the spirit 
that the flesh may be saved.’ To the objection that a general toleration 
will throw the whole kingdom into confusion he answers plainly :-— 

‘I crave leave to ask, if it be not a far greater confusion both before God 
and man, and of more dangerous consequences to the State and their 
own souls, for a thousand men and women of the several religions or 
opinions to assemble together every Sunday in a Parish Church for fear 
of imprisonment, fines, banishment and worse, or else that the same 
thousand men and women being permitted freely, may meet in a peace- 
able manner at the several places according to their respective differing 
opinions and religion. But you will say that all these thousand men and 
women were good Protestants, before this licentiousness of being what 
they would was granted them. I answer, That they could not possibly be 
good Protestants, but either were hypocrites and time servers, or else that 
they had happened by chance, or rather by the course of the country, 
into a mere formal profession of the Protestant religion, whereof they 
were not able to render a reason if it had been demanded, and though 
they should have still continued as visible members of a true Protestant 
Church, and participated in the outward meaning, their action would have 
been never the more accepted of the Lord whilst they had lived, nor their 
persons at the day of judgment.’ 

And so the high argument goes on. It is needless to say that it pro- 
duced no effect whatever. Whilst the books of Roger Williams were 
ordered to be burnt, I have never met with the slightest contemporary 
allusion to the work from which I have been quoting. It must have been 
VOL. I.—NO. I. L 
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issued clandestinely, as no name of printer or of the place of printing 
appears on its title-page, though Mr. Russell Martineau informs me that 
the type shows it to have been printed in London. 

There are two copies in the British Museum library, the pressmark 
of the one in the Thomason collection being E. 39.1. I learn from Mr. 
Dexter’s admirable Bibliography appended to ‘ The Congregationalism of 
the last Three Hundred Years’ that there is a copy in the Bodleian and 
another in America. 

It would be interesting to trace the authorship of such a work. It 
seems most unlikely that a writer who was capable of this had never 
written anything else. Many possible names have arisen in my mind, 
only to be finally rejected. 

The only known writer intellectually likely to be the father of it is 
Selden ; but it contains blunders on constitutional law which put Selden 
out of the question, unless, indeed, he deliberately inserted them, and a 
certain warmth of tone in speaking of religion, which was foreign to him, 
in order to conceal his identity. SamMueL R. GARDINER. 


MATHER AND RANDOLPH 
(Contributed by C. E. Dose) 


At the end of vol. xii. of the Ballard MSS. in the Bodleian Library, 
containing a very interesting series of letters from Dean Hickes (of 
Worcester, deprived) to Dr. Arthur Charlett, master of University College, 
1692-1722, there is a copy in Dr. Charlett’s elegant handwriting of a 
letter of some historical, or at least biographical, interest. It is from 
Edward Randolph to Dr. Hickes, covering a letter from Increase Mather. 
Charlett has inadvertently transcribed the signature as ‘Increase Master,’ 
and the historical import of the letter appears to have been unnoticed by 
subsequent readers accordingly. Edward Randolph was the well-known 
emissary of Charles II and James II, whose intrigue against the liberties 
of New England was only frustrated by the revolution. All the histories 
of the Mathers, and indeed of New England, make mention of a letter 
dated 3 Dec. 1683, which purported to be written by Increase Mather to 
a friend at Amsterdam (Pond, ‘ Life of Increase Mather,’ pp. 97 sq. ; 
‘Memoirs of the Life of the late Rev. Increase Mather, D.D.’ (1725), 
p. 35; Hutchinson, ‘ History of Massachusetts ’ (Salem, 1795), vol. i. p. 
827; Palfrey, ‘ History of New England,’ vol. iii. pp. 556 sqq.) Mather, 
on hearing that it had come into Randolph’s hands and that Randolph 
was making use of it to damage him, not only repudiated its authorship, 
but declared it to be a forgery of Randolph’s own. Palfrey suggests—the 
suggestion reminds one of Horace Walpole’s favourite phrase ‘ to cross 
over and figure in ’—that it was really the production, not of Increase, 
but of his son Cotton, Mather, and that the former intended to attribute 
its fabrication, not to Edward Randolph, but to his brother Barnard. 
At all:events the letter of Randolph’s here published shows him to us as 
making use of the forged letter several years earlier than that referred 
to by Palfrey (vol. iii. p. 566). There is a copy of the forged letter in 
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the Record Office, and extracts from it were printed by L’Estrange in his 
‘ Observator,’ Nos. 173, 174, and 176 (26 and 27 Nov. and 1 Dec. 1684), 
but I cannot find, after a necessarily imperfect search, that it has yet been 
printed in extenso. I may add that it seems difficult to believe that the 
forgery—if forgery there were—was Edward Randolph’s. 


[Bopt. MSS. Baniarp xu. 150) 


To the Reverend Dr. Hicks Deane of Worcester at his 
house in Worcester. 
Whitehall, Sept. 20". 84. 

S',—I should disoblige myselfe, to omitt communicating the Enclosed 
to you, who have formerly espoused & taken paines in the Proceedings 
ag*t ye Bostoners, who as I told you at my coming away were greatly 
divided, & by letters since receaved from thence are almost impatient, 
till his majesty has accomplished that Settlement, so long & so heavily 
carried on. The Faction there last Election turned out all Persons, (y® 
Governor poor old man excepted) in the Magistracy, who voted for a 
Submission to his Majestys gracious Proposals: So that now they have 
y® sole Government in theyr hands, y® Writer of y® Inclosed being a 
very hot headed Man, has a great Influence upon the Party: & what 
Cnipperdoling & John of Leyden at Munster perswaded the People to 
by theyr enthusiastick Dreams & Visions, this Man does by his Intimacy 
with the Starrs & Planets, being a great Prognosticator, as by severall 
of his books upon Cometts &c. When I may be so happy to wait upon 
you in London, I shall make my Remarks with you upon severall Parts 
of y® letter: In generall it makes me beleive, there was a good Under- 
standing betwixt the late Plotters here, & y® Faction in New England 
maintained & carried on by y® Medium of y*® Fanaticks in Holland: it 
is full of Treason, Cant, & Lyes. 

It is true y® next day I arrived at Boston, there was a great Fire in 
Boston, but no man thought me concerned Further than to be sorry for 
that Calamity, which fell heavy upon very honest Gentlemen, but this 
was to represent me to y* World what he has not spared to give out in 
Boston: He tells a great Lye in saying y* King was well pleased in theyr 
sending away the Commissioners &c.; you may remember the King in 1664 
was at great Charge in sending over Commissioners thither upon sundry 
complaints made at y® Councill board & instead of admitting them to 
Act according to theyr Commission they openly by sound of Trumpet 
declared ag*t theyr Proceeding and would not permitt them to stay as 
Comissioners in Boston and so returned re infectd, and this high Contempt 
of theyrs was one Article ag*t them: But how this wicked Party will 
abuse the World by telling such palpable Untruths: I must not leave of 
my Old Trade with you, having lived in Scotland to beg your book of 
Jovian ag* Julian: I design to carry that with other good books to New 
England &c. 

Your obliged Freind and Servant 
E. Ranpoupa. 
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Boston in New England y* 34 of y* 10™ 1683. 


S*,—I am obliged for your favor in writing me by our Agents Returne ; 
which letter I have receaved & observe wt you write concerning affairs 
in England, & how our Freinds are there wrongfully abused. I am 
glad God has preserved our Good Freind Mr. Ferguson, & sent him 
over to your side y® Water, where theyr malice cannot reach him: We 
have before yours came to hand heard y® Great Sufferings of several of 
y® Servants of y® Lord. What you say as to theyr Intentions to root out 
Gods word among us, I will say with y® L*s* Prophet David, The Righteous 
also shall see this & feare & shall laugh them to Scorn:!...I am 
well assured of y® happinesse of that great Freind of Gods causse y® Lord 
of Shaftsburry, who you say dyd in our good Freind Mr. Kecks house, if 
they could he should certainly have been cut of by those evil doers, for 
they can new mould laws as they please, & make it theyr Studdy more 
to please men then God. Corrupt are they, & become abominable in 
theyr wickednesse, there is none that doth Good: Jehovah lookd down 
from heaven to see if there were any would understand & seek after 
him, no all are seeking after Vanity & have not god before theyr eys, 
yea, from y® King that sitteth upon the throne to the beggar. It was a 
great greif to me to heare y* death of that good Lord Russell, & how 
barbarously y® Earl of Essex was murthered in y* Tower, we may see with 
half an eye which way they intend to drive Poore England. Well; we 
can only say with holy David, Our God shall come and shall not keep 
silence, there shall goe before him a consuming Fire, a Mighty Tempest 
shall be stirred up round about him to whom we will committ all our 
Concernes. I thank you for y™ Care in getting those Prints in readinessé, 
pray let me have y* following books sent in y® same ship with them; 
The New covenant in Scotland, Caryl on Job, Mr. Owens last works, 
& [ ] of your new Geneva Prints, that I may collect of all to sweeten y* 
milk to the Palate of these good Christians, who praised be God receave 
with Cheerefullness our Administration: .. . 

I am glad to heare the Lord hath raised up a Defender for his People 
in Hungary, & I am certainly of Opinion the Lords work will be done 
by those Heathens, & the Whore of Babylon shall fall, his late signes 
in y® heavens did foretell as much, my Prayers shall be continually for 
theyr Victory, for certainly it is his Will it shall be so... . 

As to affairs in these parts which you desire to have account of, I 
shall tell you y® same week our Agents arrived, Randulph also arrived, 
with a Summons from y* King for our Charter. The next day after he 
arrived was a sad Fire, burnt down the richest part of y° Town, which 
some believe was done by his meanes, for some few days after he went out 
of Town, or certainly he would have ended theyr days throe some of y* 
Tumultuous Sufferers: He has made it his businesse to spread the Kings 
Declaration all about y® Country, and perswaded two Colonys to fall of 
from uniting with us: A General Court hath been called here & held 
14 days. The Governor & several of our Magistrates not regarding God 
or theyr Country have voted to surrender theyr Charter to y* King: But 
y® Deputy Governor with several other magistrates, and most of y* house 


1 This and subsequent marks of elision are reproduced from the original. 
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of Deputys who feare God more then man are for Keeping our Priviledges, 
which is my Opinion also. And whatever the Event may be, we ought to 
stand by them with our lives & Fortunes, for so Ahab required Naboths 
Vineyard. . 

We have had great incouragement from our Freinds in England, for 
several Good & worthy men among y* Law Doctors, have counselled us 
to stand it out at law. But in England Mony will do much. This 
Randulph has been a mortal Enemy to our Country & most say if he 
had not often moved his Majesty, he would not have been concerned, for 
he was satisfyed with our sending away y® Comissioners. It has cost these 
people much mony, & if 2 or 3000 will buy it of, we have those who 
will give it. We have good Freinds in England who will largely con- 
tribute, but dare not be seen for feare of Trouble. We expect great 
Quantitys of Freinds to come over from England. God will certainly 
avenge the blood of his Saints, & those that live shall feare our great 
Jehovah. . . . Pray when you see Mr. Ferguson, give him my kind Salutes, 
if he continue his resolutions of coming over hither, he shall find a most 
hearty welcome, but I feare he must be forced to change his name, for tho we 
have power in our Charter to protect such as fly from Persecution as wee 
did Goffe & Whaly, yet we feare that Priviledge will be forced from us: 
God grant we may keep our heavenly Charter, purchased by Jesus, that 
also would be demanded if some durst. But now a Jesuite is a Courtier 
& what you will so he is no enemy of y® Court, he may be any thing. 

Some report that Mr. Oates is out of Favor for discovering y* Popish 
Plot, &ca; had he but sworn for them, he would certainly have been a 
Bishop, if St L. J{enkins}] pleased: This comes to you by y® way of 
Barbados by a Jew. My Service to Mr. Keck, his Son is hopefull & one 
that feares y® Lord. Randulph is returned, God will certainly follow him, 
for he has done us much prejudice ; if he miscarrys in his Voyage, its 
Gods just judgement. Iwill conclude the L4 liveth, Jehovah is his name. 

Y*s in Jesus Christ 
I. M. 


Increase Master Minister of y* 2* Independent Church in Boston. 
To my Worthy Freind Mr. Gouge Minister in Amsterdam. 


{Endorsed by Ballard} Mr. Randolph Lie. to Dean Hicks from Boston in New England. 
Mr. Masters a canting Minister Lie. from thence to Mr. Gouge. 


THE CAMPAIGN OF GENERAL BRADDOCK 


(Communicated by J. Cook Witson) 


THE writer of the following letter was one William Johnston, a com- 
missariat officer attached to the force of General Braddock, whose opera- 
tions against Fort Du Quesne terminated so disastrously to the British 
arms. Fortunately for himself, he (together with the military chest of 
which he was in charge) was in the second of the corps into which the 
general divided his little army, and so escaped the fate which overtook so 
large a proportion of the men and officers composing the advanced force. 
The letter itself needs little comment. The unhappy story has been 
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often told—by Mr. Bancroft in his ‘ History of the United States ;’ with 
substantial accuracy in all its leading features by Thackeray in the 
‘ Virginians,’ but by no writer combining more happily grace of style 
and descriptive power with correctness of detail than Mr. Parkman in 
his recent work on ‘ Montcalm and Wolfe.’ To the admirable narrative 
of Mr. Parkman this letter can add but little. Still, as the voice of one 
f the actors in events of so much moment, it may not be without 
value, whilst the local touches and quaint style of a writer dating from 
Philadelphia just a hundred and thirty years ago may possess an inter- 
est of their own. ’ 
It may be noted that the Captain Orme to whose care the letter was 
committed for carriage to England was an aide-de-camp of General 
Braddock, and in that capacity a colleague of Colonel George Washington ; 
he was himself wounded in the action in which his chief lost his life. A 


portrait of him by Sir Joshua Reynolds is to be seen in the National 
Gallery. 


‘ Dear Frank,—I did myself the pleasure of writing to you soon after 
my arrival at Williamsburgh in Virginia, the latter end of March last. 
I likewise wrote to you from Fort Cumberland the beginning of June 
last—in which letters I gave you an account of the most material occur- 
rences which fell under my observation within that period, and I am now 
to acquaint you with a narrative of our proceedings since that time. 

‘The 10th of June last General Braddock with the troops under his 
command, consisting of about 2,300 men, marched from Fort Cumberland 
towards Fort Du Quesne, which is about 114 miles distant from Fort 
Cumberland, but finding his march greatly obstructed by a great number 
of provision waggons and other carriages for stores that we had with us, 
we moved but slowly, being obliged to cut a road through a wilderness 
and level little mountains to bring our carriages &c. forward. These dif- 
ficulties and obstructions induced the general to make a division of our little 
army that he might march with more expedition ; accordingly at the Little 
Meadows about twenty miles from Fort Cumberland, he pursued his march 
with about 1200 men, taking no more baggage or stores than what was 
absolutely necessary, and left the command of the remaining part of the 
army to Colonel Dunbar, with a great number of provision waggons &c., 
who had orders to march after as fast as possible. In this last division I 
march’d with the military chest, and it was very fortunate that I did, as it 
afterwards proved. In thismanner we pursued our route through a deso- 
late country, uninhabited by anything but wild Indians, bears, and rattle- 
snakes, and as we had most of the waggons with our detachment, and 
our horses greatly reduced for want of forage, ’twas impossible to keep 
pace with the general, notwithstanding we made all the expedition we 
could. As we had not a sufficient number of horses for all our waggons, 
we were under a necessity to leave a good many behind at every encamp- 
ment we marched from under a proper guard, and the next day halt to 
send back horses for those waggons to join us. In this manner we con- 
tinued our march, sometimes five and sometimes six miles a day, without 
any interruption from an enemy except from a few straggling French 
Indians who kill’d and scalp’d three or four of our people. By these 
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slow marches, the detachment with the general was six days’ march in 
our front, and as he had gone through several dangerous passes, and 
finding the enemy had not taken any advantage from them, it was imagined 
they were extremely weak and would not stand a siege, much less meet 
him in the woods. His detachment marched on cheerfully, passed the 
Monongahely twice, and when they were within about six miles of the 
French fort called Du Quesne on the river Ohio, the general’s scouts, who 
were at some distance in the front, came back upon the advanced party 
and told them there were a body of Indians going to attack them, upon 
which Colonel Gage, who commanded the vanguard, formed his men for 
the attack, which began immediately by a very heavy fire from the enemy 
which killed and wounded a great number of his men and put the rest in 
some confusion ; nevertheless they fired away but without much execution, 
the enemy having secured themselves behind trees in such a manner that 
our people could not see them. The main body advanced immediately, and 
the action became general for about three hours and a half, during which 
time we lost a great number of our men. Several attempts were made 
by our officers to make the men save their fire and advance briskly upon 
the enemy, but they could not be prevailed upon to do so, and retreated 
shamefully in great disorder and confusion, leaving to the enemy the 
artillery, ammunition, provisions, and baggage; nor could they be pre- 
vailed upon to stop till they came to a plantation of Gist’s,! which is very 
near thirty miles from the place of action, and there only in parts, many 
of them proceeding as far as where our detachment was encamped under 
the command of Colonel Dunbar, which is about six miles from Gist’s. 
You may easily imagine I was greatly alarmed and shocked to hear of 
the general’s defeat and to see so many gallant officers wounded and the 
men coming to our camp in small parties and most of them wounded. 
The general died of his wounds the 13th of July, being the second day 
after he joined us. It was a great happiness I was not with the general ; 
if I had, the military chest, vouchers, and all my baggage would have 
been lost, and myself perhaps knocked on the head. 

‘As our horses were greatly reduced, and having a great number of 
wounded officers and men which we were obliged to carry in waggons, it 
was judged necessary that we should destroy a great part of the ammuni- 
tion and provisions that Colonel Dunbar had with him lest it should fall 
into the enemy’s hands, which was done accordingly, and then we pro- 
ceeded back again to Fort Cumberland with the utmost precipitation. 

‘In this engagement we had about six hundred men killed and wounded. 
In our retreat I had not my clothes off till we arrived at Fort Cumber- 
land, and lay every night upon a deer skin on the ground. I did this to 
accommodate two wounded officers who lay in my tent, and notwith- 
standing this and other hardships I enjoyed a perfect state of health 
during the march from and back to Fort Cumberland, excepting a little 
touch of the flux for a day or two at the Little Meadows as we marched 


! Christopher Gist was one of the pioneers of colonial enterprise in this part of 
North America: a settlement of his is here referred to. For a notice of Gist, and 
(among other matters concerning him) the story of an adventure of his, in company 
with Major ,George Washington, Mr. Parkman’s book may be consulted (vol. i. 
pp. 133, &e.) See also Bancroft, vol. iv. p. 76, for a reference to the ‘ adventurous’ Gist. 
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upwards. Poor Billy Porter has had a tolerable share of health, but I 
dare say was he in Old England again he would not willingly take another 
trip to gather laurels upon the banks of the Ohio, nor should I be very 
solicitous to undertake it if I was to be subject to the same fatigue and 
hardship; but it is necessary we should sometimes taste these bitters, 
that we may enjoy the sweets more agreeable. 

‘This much I intended to have sent from Fort Cumberland when we 
came there, but had not an opportunity, and therefore I shall now con- 
tinue to give you some account of our march from Fort Cumberland to 
Philadelphia. After halting about eight days at the fort we proceeded on 
our march to this place, and arrived here the beginning of this month. 
Pennsylvania is much the best country of any I have seen since I have 
been upon the continent, and much more plenty of provisions than 
Maryland or Virginia. The first town of note we came to in this pro- 
vince was Carlisle, which from a wilderness about eight years ago is now 
become a flourishing town, a number of good plantations round it, and 
well supplied with all kinds of provisions. There are about two hundred 
houses in it, and some very good ones built in a genteel taste. Lancaster 
is another good town we pas’d thro’; you will not see many inland towns in 
England so large as this, and none that are so regular, and yet this town 
I am told is not above twenty-five years’ standing, and a most delightful 
country round it. It is mostly inhabited by Dutch people. From thence 
we came to Philadelphia, a large and populous city, situated upon a fine 
river called Delaware, as delightful a situation as ever I saw, and as great 
hospitality from the inhabitants. Here is an excellent market well 
supplied with all kinds of provisions twice a week; in short, a man may 
live in this place as comfortably as in any part of the world. The city 
is well laid out, the streets being all straight at right angles. They have 
a noble brick building for the Assembly or House of Burgesses, a college 
for the instruction of youths, originally begun by Mr. Whitfield’s followers 
for a place of worship for him to preach in, but afterwards converted to 
the above use. A noble church with a fine spire, a number of quakers’ 
meeting-houses, a very large presbyterian meeting-house, the largest and 
first I ever saw with a steeple to it, and many other buildings for Dutch 
protestants, Calvinists, Lutherans, and Moravians—in short there are as 
many different persuasions here as in London, but the most powerful are 
the quakers. It gives me uneasiness that we are to quit this place soon, 
but such is the fate of those who make a campaign; they must be 
obedient and subject to command, and we are now under orders to march 
from hence next Monday for Albany in the province of New York, and 
from thence God knows where. From the time we get there I shall have 
travelled from the time of my landing in Virginia at least a thousand 
miles. 

‘This goes by Captain Orme, who is returning to England, to whom I 
am under great obligations, and I shall write to you again by a ship that 
goes from hence in a few days which perhaps will reach you before this 
letter. Pray write to me often and direct to me at Philadelphia or New 
York. | 

* * * * * * 
‘I am, d'" Frank, Yours Sincerely, W. J. 

Philadelphia, Sept. 23, 1755. 
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Reviews of Books 


The Cuneiform Inscriptions and the Old Testament. By EBERHARD 
ScurapDer, Professor of Oriental Languages in the University of 
Berlin. Translated from the second enlarged German edition by 
the Rev. O. C. Wurrenousez, M.A., Professor of Hebrew, Cheshunt 
College. Vol. i. (London: Williams & Norgate, 1885.) 


In this work Dr. Schrader examines in order the allusions occurring in 
the Old Testament to the history, geography, mythology &c. of the 
Assyrians and Babylonians, transcribing from the inscriptions the 
passages which illustrate them, and explaining the import and bearing of 
each. The author is favourably known, not less by his thorough critical 
acquaintance with the language and literature of the ancient Assyrians 
than by his judgment and moderation; and from the first appearance of 
his work in 1872, it has taken rank as the standard authority upon the 
subject. In the interval between 1872 and 1882, the date of the second 
German edition, many fresh texts have been brought to light, notably the 
Creation and Deluge tablets discovered by the late George Smith ; these, 
in the present work, are all incorporated, or duly noticed, in their proper 
place. In the introduction, p. xxxii, notice is taken of the identification 


of Pul (2 K. xv. 19) with Tiglath-Pileser, which, long after the proba-’ 


bilities in its favour had been urged by Dr. Schrader, was definitely 
established in 1884, by Mr. Pinches, from texts preserved in the British 
Museum. The first volume of the translation extends to 2 K. xviii. 
and embraces therefore Sennacherib’s own account of his campaign 
of 701 B.c. directed specially against the rebellious Phenician and 
Philistine cities, in which the mission of Rabshakeh to Jerusalem, 
with the other incidents related by the Biblical narrator, forms a par- 
ticular episode. Sennacherib’s inscription is translated and explained in 
detail, and combined with the Biblical narrative. The variedand often un- 
expected illustrations of the Old Testament which Dr. Schrader’s work 
contains make it indispensable to every serious student of the history of 
ancient Israel. Not merely do the kings of Assyria, who are mentioned 
in the Old Testament, become living characters, but many geographical 
and other terms assume a new significance when read in the light of 
the Assyrian inscriptions. Why the excursus embracing the entire 
Babylonian legend of the Deluge has been omitted in the translation, it 
is difficult to divine. This excursus is essential for the purpose of ex- 
hibiting the features common to the Babylonian and the Biblical account 
in their relation to the entire legend; and its omission has just the effect 
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of rendering the translation imperfect. Why should a part of the original 
work, to which in the footnote on p. 56 attention is specially directed, 
be withheld from the English reader? Let us hope that the missing 
excursus may appear as an appendix to the second volume. 

8. R. Driver. 


Italy and her Invaders. By THomas Hopexty, Fellow of University 
College, London, Hon. D.C.L. of Durham University. Vols. iii. iv. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1885.) 


THE present instalment of Mr. Hodgkin’s work is written on a somewhat 
larger scale than its predecessor. Two thick volumes carry on the story 
from the disappearance of the Western Empire in 476 to the destruction of 
the Gothic power in Italy by Narses in 553. The period is a short one, 
but it is crowded with questions of the highest interest. The establish- 
ment of the Gothic kingdom by Theodoric and its overthrow by Belisarius 
are subjects worthy of the historian’s utmost efforts. 

These volumes are a decided improvement on the former ones. Mr. 
Hodgkin’s narrative is as smooth and as picturesque as ever, and as a 
popular account of the history leaves nothing to be desired. But he is alsoa 
riper and less isolated student than he was. He grasps his subject more 
firmly, digresses less, and keeps'an eye on weak points. He has read more 
of what others have written, and has endeavoured to look at the history 
from different points of view. He has also devoted much time and travel 
to the study of events in their geographical surroundings. Nothing can 
be better than his discussions of such local questions as those connected 
with the great siege of Rome or with the battle of the Apennines. He 
places Totila’s defeat near Scheggia, and transfers to the same spot the 
victory of Fabius over the Gauls and Samnites at Sentinum (B.c. 295). He 
is always at his best when he comes on topographical difficulties in his 
Procopius. 

Mr. Hodgkin’s tone is less peaceful than we should expect from his de- 
nunciation of the drum and trumpet histories. This, however, is not 
entirely his own choice, for the Gothic war is essentially a drum and 
trumpet subject, and must be treated as such. It is a war full of exciting 
scenes and ups and downs of fortune, and crowded as few others are with 
deeds of knightly daring. Its only worthy rival is the Hannibalic war ; and 
it is like the Hannibalic war in standing as a landmark between two ages of 
Italian history. The Rome which Theodoric left was still the Rome of the 
Cesars, but the Rome which Narses entered was already the Rome of the 
popes. The historian is more or less than human who is beyond the 
fascination of a subject like this. It is far more interesting to horse and 


_ away with Belisarius or Totila than to work out the policy of Theodoric 


from the bombastic riddles of Cassiodorus and Ennodius. This part of 
his work Mr. Hodgkin passes over rather slightly, either referring us for 
details to Dahn’s ‘ Kénige der Germanen,’ or adjourning them to his own 
forthcoming analysis of the letters of Cassiodorus. 

Yet some points even of the military narrative might have been made 
clearer by a reference to the civil government of Italy. An example may 
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be given in the uniform superiority of the Romans to the Goths in battle. 
In mere courage there was little to choose between them, but the bar- 
barians had the advantage in physical strength and for a long time in 
numbers also, while the superiority of Roman discipline was partly 
neutralised by the variety of the troops, and still more by the spirit of 
individual adventure. Mr. Hodgkin quotes with just respect the opinion 
of Belisarius himself, that the Roman victories were won by their mounted 
archers. The Goths had no cavalry which could fight from a distance, no 
infantry which could stand a sudden charge of horse. Much too is due 
to the personal character of the generals. The light and ready stratagems 
of Belisarius contrast admirably with the clumsy schemes of Vitigis for 
drugging the sentinels or half blockading Rome. But there is another 
cause worth study for the conquest of Italy by7,500 men. Theodoric had 
cantoned his people in the north, so that the plain of Lombardy was 
always the heart of the monarchy. Pavia was its centre when Ildibad’s 
1,000 Goths were all that had escaped the arms and policy of Belisarius ; 
and from Pavia the last Gothic king started on his forlorn attempt to 
relieve the garrison of Cume. But this time Italy was conquered from 
the south. Belisarius won Sicily by the capture of Palermo, and scarcely 
had to fight again till he came before Naples. Even then Vitigis was 
compelled to abandon Rome like a vulgar outpost, because his warriors 
were still mostly stationary in Gaul and Dalmatia. Thus Belisarius took 
the Gothic position in the rear, and conquered the larger half of Italy 
without serious fighting. The Appian road was abandoned to him, but 
it took him two years’ work to clear the Flaminian. 

Mr. Hodgkin devotes much attention to the Eastern Empire; and here 
again we note similar omissions in his graceful narrative. He gives us 
the history of Zeno and Anastasius at length, without ever seeming to see 
that the work of their reigns was in the quiet reforms which built up the 
great conquering power of Justinian’s time. Nor do we get a much 
clearer view of Justinian himself, or of the amount of credit due to him 
for the conquests of his generals. Much depends on the credibility of 
the Historia Arcana—a question which calls for a more decided treat- 
ment than it has met with at Mr. Hodgkin’s hands. Such a collection 
of scandalous tales must be either substantially true or practically false, 
and ought to contain in itself materials for a decision. 

It would be ungracious to make too much of these matters. Mr. 
Hodgkin’s narrative is not unworthy of its subject, and he is the first 
Englishman since Gibbon’s time who has ventured to trace the story of 
the Gothic war to the death of Teias, where Procopius leaves it. 

It is with a certain sense of relief that we bid farewell to Italy before 
the tragedy is quite complete. True, those twenty years of war had 
brought her very low. The old queen of the nations satforlorn. The old 
Empire had vanished long ago from Rome, the consulship was abolished, 
and now her ancient senate had also perished. The papacy too had sunk 
till even Ravenna could dispute her primacy. Of the brave Goths who 
gave her a last taste of peace and splendour, none were left but the tiny 
band which held the Sibyl’s cave at Cume. ‘In Italy there remained the 
logothetes of Justinian.’ Yet, after all, the logothetes of Justinian repre- 
sented something more than mere oppression. The sword of Narses at 
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least kept out the wilder barbarism of Franks and Lombards, which broke 
up the unity of Italy for more than a thousand years. We have only 
now to wish our author all success in his treatment of the obscure and 
difficult period next before him, on which he enters with so light a heart. 
H. M. GwarkIn. 


L’Impératrice Théodora, Etude critique par ANronin DeEsipour, Fro- 


fesseur d'Histoire 4 la Faculté des Lettres de Nancy. (Paris: Dentu, 
1885. ) 


Tus is a French translation of a thesis published by the same writer as 
far back as 1877. M. Debidour has proved to his own satisfaction that 
Theodora is a much-slandered woman. Her scandalous life is a malicious 
figment of Procopius. There is not a particle of contemporary evidence 
against her, and the whole story is a wicked perversion of her efforts in 
favour of the helpless and degraded of her sex. As empress also she is 
blameless. Her firmness saved Justinian during the Nika riot, and her 
treatment of Belisarius is fully justified by his misconduct of the Persian 
war for political purposes. Even her ‘heresy’ was nothing but dislike 
of controversy, coupled with a sincere friendship for the persecuted 
Severus of Antioch. 

The question cannot be discussed here, but M. Debidour has fairly 
stated the case for Theodora. A few slips seem to have escaped him, as 
where he makes Amalasuntha marry Theodahad, instead of adopting him 
as a brother. We may also commend to him a further study of Dahn’s 
‘ Procopius,’ which he seems to know only at second hand. 


H. M. G. 


La Guerra del Vespro Siciliano; scritta da MicHELE AMARI. 
(Milano: Hoepli, 1886.) 


SENATOR MicHELE Amari has just published a new edition of his History 
of the Sicilian Vesper, a work known throughout Europe in many transla- 
tions. Although he had several times revised this history, written nearly 
half a century ago, the important documents lately discovered, especially 
in the Barcelona archives, rendered a new and greatly enlarged edition 
indispensable. It is worthy of note that the addition of many facts and 
details formerly unknown has not essentially modified the conclusions of 
the venerable historian, whose acute critical sense had already overturned 
what was legendary regarding the Vesper, and reduced to their veritable 
proportions the figure of John of Procida and his supposed conspiracy. 
The revolt of the Vesper continues to be for Amari the sudden bursting 
forth of a revolution which had been naturally and spontaneously ripening 
in Sicily against Angevin oppression, and which was laden with many and 
weighty consequences. Nevertheless such is the wealth of new facts and 
documents added to this last edition that it may really be regarded as 


a new book. It is certainly one which all students of the period will 
welcome gladly. U. B. 
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Simon de Montfort, Comte de Leicester: sa vie, son réle politique en 


France et en Angleterre. Par CHartes Bémont. (Paris: Alphonse 
Picard, 1884.) 


Ir it were not too rash a statement to make with regard to any historical 
work, it might be said that this is probably the definitive book about 
Simon de Montfort, so far, at least, as the facts of his life are concerned. 
As a Frenchman, writing the life of one who, more French than English 
in origin, kept up a constant connexion with the country of his birth 
and spent many active years south of the Channel, M. Bémont has 
special qualifications for the task, and opportunities for research in 
directions not previously worked out. He appears to have made good 
use of these opportunities, and it is hard to see whence any further infor- 
mation of importance is to be obtained. His book is a welcome and 
important contribution to English history. It is characterised by exten- 
sive and accurate knowledge of general history, a considerable acquaintance 
with the medieval institutions of this country, great industry, sober 
judgment, and a sufficient but not excessive sympathy with the subject 
of his memoir. M. Luchaire, who is well qualified to give an opinion, 
says (in a notice in La Gironde) that it is ‘un des meilleurs livres 
d’histoire qui ont été jugés en Sorbonne depuis bien des années ;’ and we 
can well believe it. 

M. Bémont begins with a very complete survey, involving in some 
cases a criticism, of the authorities for the subject, ancient and modern. 
Of these, the English are nearly all already well known, almost the only 
exception being a chronicle in the Bodleian library, which Sir T. D. 
Hardy catalogues under the title ‘ Brutus abbreviatus, &c.’ It is not an 
authority of great importance, but M. Bémont has done us a service by 

rinting the portion that concerns De Montfort in his appendix. But it 
is from French documents that M. Bémont has drawn most of his new 
information. The Layettes du trésor des chartes, and the contents of 
the Bibliothéque Nationale, and the Archives, have supplied him with a 
good many fresh facts. Among his piéces justificatives, which occupy 
120 pages, M. Bémont has printed many of the documents which he 
has made use of. I need only mention the will of De Montfort, hitherto 
entirely unknown, and the articles of accusation brought against the earl 
by the Gascons, as showing how high an interest attaches to the papers 
which M. Bémont has thus brought to light. It is worth while to point 
out that M. Bémont, in discussing the English chronicles, considers the 
‘ Continuation ’ of Matthew Paris from 1259 to 1272, and the ‘ Chronicon 
de Bellis Lewes et Evesham,’ both hitherto attributed to Rishanger, to be 
by different authors, and he further believes the latter to be copied from 
the former. Space will not allow me to discuss the question here. I 
may remark, however, that the first point seems to be satisfactorily 
proved, but not so the second. On the contrary, the ‘ Chronicon’ appears 
to me to be the work of an intimate personal adherent of De Montfort, 
written soon after his death, and used a good deal later by the author of 
the ‘ Continuation.’ 


In what may be called the first period of De Montfort’s life, that which 
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ends with his departure to Gascony in 1248, M. Bémont has not much to 
add to the work of his predecessors. About the date of Simon’s birth he 
is, like others, in the dark, but he gives some additional reasons for 
believing that it occurred, at any rate, before 1209. French sources have 
added some new facts respecting the negotiations which accompanied his 
arrival in England, and were connected with his claim on the earldom 
of Leicester. Among other things it may be mentioned that Simon’s 
elder brother Amauri did not surrender his claim for nothing, but for a 
consideration of 1,500/. in Paris money. Another fact of interest is 
that before his wooing of Henry’s sister Eleanor, De Montfort had 
already been in treaty for the hand of the countess of Boulogne, -who 
was ten years his senior, and for that of the countess of Flanders, who, 
as M. Bémont says, was old enough to be his grandmother. After this 
it is hard to say whether ambition or love predominated in his last and 
more successful suit. M. Bémont has collected, in a note, various 
references showing that De Montfort acted as a member of what may 
already be called the privy council during the years before his marriage. 
In spite, however, of these additional facts, I can hardly think, with 
M. Bémont, that it is an ‘ exaggerated’ expression to say that ‘ of this 
period of De Montfort’s life we know but little.’ 

M. Bémont is able to give a satisfactory explanation of the first 
quarrel between De Montfort and the king, in 1239, which was never fully 
understood before. It was known that money was in some way or other 
at the bottom of it; but the details of the affair, which is interesting as 
the first step towards Lewes and Evesham, had eluded observation. It 
now appears that Simon had borrowed a considerable sum of money from 
the count of Brittany. The count, who intended going on a crusade, 
but found himself embarrassed by Simon’s inability to repay the debt, 
applied to the pope, who threatened to excommunicate De Montfort if he 
did not pay. De Montfort, driven to extremities, made his brother-in-law, 
the king, surety for the debt, but without his knowledge. The claim 
was then, in some way or other, transferred to the count of Savoy, who, 
after dunning Simon for some time in vain, applied to Henry as his 
surety. The secret then came out, and it is no wonder that Henry lost 
his temper. The transaction is certainly not creditable to De Montfort, 
but nevertheless it did not justify the additional charge made by Henry 
against his brother-in-law, ‘ accusation au moins déplacée en un tel lieu 
et pour un pareil motif,’ as M. Bémont says. Some uncertainty has 
been felt hitherto whether Simon actually went on crusade in 1240. 
He certainly intended to do so, but there are reasons which seem to 
render it improbable, in the default of direct evidence, that he actually 
went. M. Bémont, however, has no doubt that he did so, and he adds 
in a note, ‘ La publication du tome iv. de Matthew Paris (ed. Luard) est 
venue lever tous les doutes.’ I am not certain to what evidence he 
refers. 

It is more important to determine what part De Montfort took in the 
parliament of 1244, in which, as is well known, a serious effort was made 
to check the expenditure of the government and to establish a council 
which should be more under the influence of the baronage than the irre- 
sponsible advisers of the king. Among the committee then chosen by 
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parliament to negotiate with the king, were the earls of Cornwall and 
Leicester, Roger Bigod, the earl marshal, and the bishops of Lincoln and 
Worcester. These names sufficiently indicate the character of the 
movement. Some of them, as Richard of Cornwall and Roger Bigod, had 
already on more than one occasion opposed the king’s caprice ; the bishops 
were warm supporters of De Montfort. It is quite true that the latter had 
been for several years one of the intimate advisers of the crown, that he 
was at this time and remained for some years more in high favour with the 
king, and that he would hardly have been sent to Gascony in 1248 had 
his opposition been such as to render him obnoxious to Henry. But we 
need not therefore conclude that on this occasion his opposition was only 
a feint, or that he did not join heartily with the magnates in attempting 
to set a limit to the king’s extravagance and imprudence. M. Bémont, 
after describing the affair in question, says, ‘ Il convenait d’insister sur 
cet épisode, parce que c’est au parlement de 1244 que, suivant certains 
historiens, Simon de Montfort fit son début dans l’opposition. On voit 
maintenant ce qu’il faut penser de cette allégation. . . C’est plus tard, et 4 
la suite de circonstances particuliéres, que Simon devait devenir le chef 
du parti réformateur.’ The ‘ particular circumstances ’ were mostly of a 
personal nature—disputes about money and territorial claims, and above 
all the king’s action towards De Montfort in respect of his government 
in Gascony. These were doubtless very potent causes, but they are 
insufficient to account for De Montfort’s action or his position in and 
after 1258. Had personal wrongs been, I will not say the sole, but even 
the most prominent motives of his conduct, he would never have become 
the ‘chef du parti réformateur,’ or been worshipped after death as a 
martyr. The true explanation of his later conduct is probably not that 
he was actuated by any very definite principles or by such modern 
sentiments as have now become the catch-words of reform, but simply 
that being a man of imperious and ambitious temper, with a contempt 
and hatred of misgovernment and incapacity, he could not stand by idle 
when a national revolt impended; that his character, connexions, and 
hereditary rank made him a natural leader of men, and so forced him into a 
position of dangerous eminence, in which, like other leaders—like Cesar, 
Cromwell, or Napoleon—he found his only safety in going forward ; and 
that he thus became, what he surely never contemplated at first, the 
chief agent in a violent and undoubtedly premature revolution. Be that 
as it may, I cannot believe that in 1244 he was running with the hare and 
hunting with the hounds. The evils to be remedied were notorious, but 
the remedy was unknown. The opposition was fitful and ill organised ; 
but, such as it was, there can be no doubt, I think, that De Montfort 
supported it honestly on this occasion. That he remained on good 
terms with Henry for some time after the event is no proof that he was 
playing false, for no measures were taken by the committee which would 
have made a breach inevitable. On no other occasion between this date 
and 1258 was there a similar crisis, and there was therefore no opportu- 
nity for De Montfort to display his proclivities. M. Bémont is quite 
right in saying that it was at a later date that he became ‘ the leader of 
the party of reform,’ but this is because as yet there was no party for 
him to lead. Whatever may be the true explanation of his conduct, 
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the parliament of 1244 has a special interest for the biographer of De 
Montfort as that in which the earl first appears in formal opposition to 
the king. 

It is on De Montfort’s government in Gascony that M. Bémont’s 
researches have enabled him to throw most new light. He begins his 
review of this period with some interesting remarks on the state of 
the country which the earl was to reduce to order; the violence of 
faction within the larger towns, such as Bordeaux and Bayonne ; and the 
equally violent feuds among the unruly Gascon nobility. He compares the 
condition of the Gascon towns with that of the great Lombard capitals, 
and certainly the disputes of the Colons and Rosteins in Bordeaux 
remind us of those between the Montagues and the Capulets in Verona ; 
but internal strife was always a concomitant of municipal independence in 
the middle ages. It appears that De Montfort scorned to take up the 
position of a constitutional sovereign, above and independent of both 
parties. For some time after his arrival the disputants in Bordeaux kept 
the peace ; but when disturbances again broke out, he gave a good deal 
more than moral support to the party of the Colons, and to this partiality 
we may, I think, attribute many of the difficulties in which he was after- 
wards involved. It does not appear which of the two parties was in the 
wrong ; it is hardly conceivable that there should not have been faults on 
both sides ; but De Montfort, choosing to consider the Colons innocent, 
released the leaders of their party, while he imprisoned those of the other 
side, and is even said to have allowed their houses to be pillaged with 
impunity. 

Before this disturbance in Bordeaux, De Montfort had already made 
considerable progress in reducing to order the turbulent nobility. His 
measures were energetic, rigorous, and in some cases unjustifiable except 
on the ground that the slow and uncertain processes of law were inappli- 
cable in such a country and such a state of society. Many of the brigands 
whom he put down deserved nothing better, doubtless, than a long rope 
and a short shrift, but De Montfort would probably have been more 
successful in the end had he shown a less contemptuous disregard of 
formalities. In dealing with the chief noble of the district, Gaston de 
Béarn, Simon had personal interests at stake which might have been 
expected to hinder his taking an impartial view of his rival’s position 
in other respects. Both he and Gaston had claims on the important 
county of Bigorre—claims which are lucidly set forth by M. Bémont. . 
This does not, however, appear to have been the cause of any unfairness 
on Simon’s part towards Gaston. On the contrary, he treated him with 
a consideration which he showed towards hardly any one else in Gascony. 
But the success, up toa certain point, of De Montfort’s efforts in reducing 
the province to order made it impossible for Gaston to acquiesce in a 
triumph which would ultimately lead to his own fall. He therefore 
became the leader in the attack on the earl which eventually drove him 
in disgrace from the country. M. Bémont points out that however 
harshly Simon had acted towards his opponents, he was, so far, keeping 
within the letter of his instructions. But unfortunately he had laid him- 
self open in some cases to charges of unfairness and illegality, and, what 
was still more unfortunate, he had not been successful. Had he been 
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able entirely to crush his opponents, it is likely enough that Henry would 
not have listened to their complaints; what really told against him was that 
he had, so far, failed to establish order. No sooner was Simon's back 
turned than the lawless province rose in revolt. ‘The expenditure was 
great and seemed likely to be endless. The complaints of the Gascons, 
both nobles and citizens, became too loud to be disregarded. M. Bémont 
has brought to light in many cases the very cahiers of grievances or 
articles of accusation which were presented. Their multiplicity in detail 
and practical agreement in outline make it very difficult to exonerate 
Simon from the charge of injustice, and prove him at any rate to have been 
impolitic. Instead of winning over the majority to his side, he appears 
to have roused almost all parties and interests against him. Such a 
government, it must be allowed, stands condemned by its results. 

M. Bémont’s researches have enabled him to throw a great deal of 
fresh light on the whole of this hitherto obscure portion of De Montfort’s 
history, and he has combined his results into a story clear, detailed, and 
interesting. With respect to the question at issue between Simon and 
his accusers, M. Bémont says: ‘ Qui avait tort, ou qui avait raison ? 
Question difficile & résoudre avec équité, car bien des documents man- 
quent encore & la cause. I] est certain que Simon avait été chargé 
moins de gouverner la province que de la réduire; mais il parait bien 
aussi qu’il s’acquitta de sa mission avec la derniére rigueur, et qu’il 
respecta peu les droits des gens et les régles de la justice. Pour ma 
part, j’inclinerais plutét & me ranger du parti des Gascons.’ But he goes 
on to observe that this was not the opinion of the English baronage, who, 
with hardly an exception, took De Montfort’s side in the trial. The king, 
as is well known, sided with the Gascons, and De Montfort naturally 
appealed to his peers, declaring himself ready to resign his governorship, 
provided that this should be the wish of the prelates, magnates, and coun- 
cillors of the king. ‘ Notons ce point,’ observes M. Bémont: ‘c’est la 
premiére fois qu’on voit nettement Simon de Montfort opposer l’autorité 
du parlement & celle du roi, déclarer que les hauts fonctionnaires de l'état 
sont justiciables du parlement plutét que du roi; le comte de Leicester est 
désormais acquis au parti aristocratique.’ Whether so much as this 
can be deduced from the incident is a little doubtful, but it was certainly 
one of the greatest importance for De Montfort’s future career. His 
action on this occasion may be compared, both in its nature and its results, 
with Buckingham’s appeal to parliament on his return from Spain in 1624. 

M. Bémont takes advantage of the lull in De Montfort’s activity between 
1254 and 1258 to examine in an exhaustive chapter his position in Eng- 
land and in France, his lands and revenues, his private life, his ideas and 
projects. He deplores the absence of materials for arriving at a clear 
understanding of these points, but he has nevertheless brought together 
a quantity of information of more or less interest, which enables the 
reader to form a very fair notion of this branch of the subject. A sort of 
excursus on the manor, villenage, and kindred matters, in which M. 
Bémont relies on Mr. Seebohm and other well-known authors, is perhaps 
a little superfluous, but most of the chapter is very much to the point. 
On De Montfort’s general position M. Bémont remarks: ‘En France 
non moins qu’en Angleterre il avait des intéréts multiples, des biens 
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considérables, une grande situation politique. Les affaires de France le tou- 
chaient autant que les affaires d’Angleterre. . . . En tout état de cause il 
n’aurait pu rester indifférent aux destinées des deux royaumes.’ We need 
not dwell long on M. Bémont’s sketch of the English constitution as it 
was in the middle of the thirteenth century. His summary is Incid and 
‘accurate, but it is not to be expected that it should contain much that is 
new to English students. M. Bémont perhaps attributes a little too 
much importance to De Montfort’s official position as seneschal, and it may 
be doubted whether Simon himself laid so much stress upon it as the 
author supposes. It is also too much to infer from the refusal of the 
parliament to act on certain occasions without its leaders, that ‘l’absente 
de tel archevéque ou de tel comte suffit pour empécher l’assemblée de 
délibérer utilement.’ On the other hand he is quite right in accentuating 
the importance of the council, and in saying, ‘ épurer le haut personnel 
administratif et s’emparer du conseil en le modifiant, ce devait étre un des 
premiers articles du programme politique du comte de Leicester.’ 

The later part of De Montfort’s life is so fully given in English 
authorities, that it would have been difficult for M. Bémont to add any- 
thing of importance to what has already been said on this part of the 
subject. On the baronial triumph in 1258 he remarks: ‘ Tel est en 
résumé ce qu’on appelle les provisions d’Oxford: un conseil privé élu 
par le parlement ; des ministres annuels, des shériffs pris parmi la petite 
noblesse des comtés et nommés pour un an seulement; la vénalité inter- 
dite et des traitements convenables promis aux fonctionnaires ; tous les 
agents du gouvernement soumis & une surveillance réguliére : d’aussi sages 
mesures ne méritaient pas qu’on traitiét de ‘‘furieux” le parlement 
d’Oxford.’ I cannot help thinking that M. Bémont has rather too high 
an opinion of the provisions. It would have been better to omit the 
word ‘privé’ as applied to the council, for no distinction was as yet 
recognised, or even regularly existed, between the king’s council and any 
more intimate body. The barons of 1258 objected to the very idea of a 
‘ privy ’ council altogether. There is nothing in the provisions to secure 
a permanent control over the council by the parliament, as M. Bémont’s 
words would imply ; nor is there-any provision for a genuine representa- 
tion of the community. He is quite right in calling it a ‘triomphe du 
parti aristocratique sur les royalistes purs.’ But he ignores the contrast 
between the purely oligarchical movement of 1258 and the more demo- 
cratic outbreak of 1264. On the negotiations which led to the surrender 
of Normandy and the treaty with France in 1259, M. Bémont has, as 
might be expected, one or two new details to give us. That the treaty 
was chiefly due to De Montfort has already been pointed out elsewhere. 
M. Bémont correctly says: ‘Si l’on peut douter qu’il soit le principal 
auteur des réformes accomplies en 1258, le traité de 1259 est sans contredit 
son ceuvre.’ 

M. Bémont makes the somewhat obscure history of the period 1261- 
1264 as clear as it is possible to make it; but there still remains much 
that is uncertain and more or less inexplicable. On one point, the private 
dispute between Henry and De Montfort, which was referred to the arbi- 
tration of Louis IX in 1262, he has thrown a good deal of light, and in 
an elaborate note (p. 196) has collected and analysed all the documents 
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bearing on the subject. In the quarrel between the brothers-in-law he 
finds it impossible to acquit Simon of some ingratitude, but ‘si nous 
nous mettons au point de vue exclusivement politique et impersonnel, ce 
n’est pas au roi que l’on peut attribuer le beau réle.’ With regard to the 
Mise of Amiens, he wisely avoids discussing the question how far the 
barons were right in rejecting the decision after submitting themselves 
unconditionally to Louis’ arbitration ; but he points out that the Mise, ‘ au 
lieu de mettre fin aux troubles de l’Angleterre, donna le signal d’une 
nouvelle guerre civile.’ With the military history of the next year and 
the battles of Lewes and Evesham M. Bémont does not trouble himself 
overmuch. It is more to be regretted, perhaps, that he did not devote 
more attention to the parliaments of 1264 and 1265, and to the scope of 
the constitutional changes made or contemplated by De Montfort. Of the 
ordinance of London, in which Simon’s ideas are most clearly to be 
traced, M. Bémont says: ‘ Si l’on compare la constitution de 1264 aux 
provisions d’Oxford, on ne trouvera pas une grande différence. . . . Les 
deux constitutions différent pourtant en un point: celle de 1258 don- 
nait tout le pouvoir au parlement; celle de 1264 remet toute l’autorité 
aux mains de trois électeurs. . . . L’aristocratie devient de plus en plus 
une oligarchie soumise 4 l’influence du comte de Leicester.’ I am sorry to 
disagree with M. Bémont here. The difference to which he calls attention 
exists, but it is just the other way. The Provisions did not give all the 
power to the parliament as I have already said, nor did they contemplate 
any parliament worthy of the name ; the Ordinance gave power to the par-° 
liament, and to a real parliament, by expressly stating that, if it should seem 
desirable to dismiss any one or more of the three electors, the king, with 
the advice of the prelates and barons, should be empowered to substitute 
another in his place. Legally, therefore—I do not say practically—the 
power of the three electors who nominated the council became much the 
same as that of a modern prime minister, who forms a ministry, but is liable 
to be dismissed by the crown on a hostile vote of the house of commons. 
It has been sometimes supposed that De Montfort derived the ideas of 
popular representation which were realised in the parliaments of 1264 and 
1265 from Aragon, or Sicily, or even from Gascony. M. Bémont is 
doubtless right in rejecting these hypotheses and referring the origin of 
those parliaments to the nature of the English political system and to 
the experiments already made in the same direction. But I do not think 
that he has sufficient ground for saying that the representation of the 
commons was in De Montfort’s eyes only a temporary expedient ; not 
intended to be an ‘institution réguliére.’ It was an expedient which 
he adopted on three several occasions, in 1261, 1264, and 1265, and 
his dependence on the boroughs and the knighthood would have made it 
impossible for him to drop it, even had he been so inclined. M. Bémont 
says that he summoned no such representatives to the parliament which was - 
to have met in June 1265. The absence of proof that he summoned them 
is not proof positive that he did not; and M. Bémont is in error in saying 
that only the greater barons and the prelates were to attend. In the 
‘ Select Charters ’ is printed a writ of May 1265, by which representatives 
of the lower clergy were summoned, and it is very improbable that they 
should have been invited without the corresponding class of the laity. 
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But be this as it may, Simon might well refrain from summoning repre- 
sentative members to every parliament, while yet intending to summon 
them once a year, or whenever occasion required. We are at all events 
not justified in assuming the contrary. But these are questions in regard 
to which a great deal doubtless may be said on both sides. I have said 
enough, perhaps, to indicate M. Bémont’s general position. His estimate 
of De Montfort may be summed up in the words: ‘ Son ceuvre enfin ne 
périt pas avec lui tout entiére; en l’associant & ses luttes, il avait donné 
& la bourgeoisie la conscience de sa force et préparé ainsi son avénement 
politique ; mais il n’en reste pas moins le représentant le plus vrai de 
laristocratie anglaise soulevée contre la royauté.’ I believe this view not 
to be quite the true one ; but the opinion of so careful, conscientious, 
and learned a writer deserves all respect. G. W. PRoTHERO. 


Johannis Burchardi Diariwm. Texte latin, publié intégralement pour la 
premiére fois. Par L. THuasne. 3 tomes. (Paris: Leroux, 1883-85.) 


Tue literary history of Burchard’s Diary is curious, and furnishes an 
instructive instance of the need of thorough knowledge of an author before 
his work can be used for historical purposes. Many copies of it existed 
in MS., but the work itself was so lengthy, and so much of it was trivial, 
that those who used it contented themselves with extracts. Godefroy in 
1649 printed some portions in his illustrations of the Memoirs of Com- 
mines. Raynaldus used it freely for his continuation of the ‘ Annales 
Kcclesiastici’ of Baronius. Leibnitz in 1696 published its most scanda- 
lous stories under the telling title of ‘ Specimen Historia Arcane ;’ and 
Keeard, in his ‘ Corpus Historicum,’ gave a larger selection in 1748. 
Though these various extracts contained almost all that was of direct 
importance for the history of Burchard’s time, they gave an entirely false 
impression both of the author and of his book. Burchard was reck- 
oned as a malicious gossip-monger, who raked together all the scandals 
he could find. His credibility rested on the prejudices of those who read 
him. Even a critic like Mr. Rawdon Brown put him on one side as 
ridiculous. It was said that Leibnitz and Eccard had used German MSS. 
which had been forged or interpolated by Lutheran hatred against the 
papacy. Burchard was generally looked upon as a suspicious authority. 

In 1854 Signor Genarelli published from a Florentine MS. the first part 
of Burchard’s diary which dealt with the pontificate of Innocent VIII 
and the first two years of Alexander VI. He was compelled to abandon 
his work before he had reached the period at which Burchard’s book was 
of primary importance. Since then, however, the publication of other 
documents showed that Burchard, however incredible, by no means stood 
alone. Matarazzo’s Perugian chronicle showed that stories such as 
Burchard relates had spread beyond Rome. More recently the publica- 
tion of the despatches of Giustinian, the Venetian envoy at Rome, and 
still more the diary of Marin Sanuto, corroborated Burchard in many 
points. M. Thuasne’s complete edition gives every one the material for 
forming his own judgment. 

Only recently an English writer drew a touching picture of Burchard 
writing his diary with Tacitean brevity, and glancing in terror over his 
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shoulder lest he should see the flashing dagger of Cesare Borgia. The sight 
of these large volumes will dispel this conception, and few writers have less 
in common with Tacitus than has the dull German master of ceremonies. 
His book was written, with the method of a German, ‘ that he might the 
more easily give account of his office.’ It was not a history, nor a diary 
of events important in themselves, but merely a collection of notes which 
might serve as precedents for ceremonial. The example of Burchard 
was followed by his successor Paris de Grassis, and from that time was 
established as one of the duties of the office. 

A chronicle of ecclesiastical ceremonies, orders of procession, degrees 
of precedence, and such like matters, are scarcely topics of general interest. 
The reader of Burchard has to go through pages of official records to light 
upon a few mentions of historical facts. To Burchard events were impor- 
tant as they bore upon his own duties. Why ambassadors came, or what 
were the subjects of their negotiations, he did not care; but they had to 
be welcomed, and he had to arrange their ceremonial entry. What else 
he tells us is incidental. The internal evidence of Burchard's pages is 
convincing that he was too dull, and too much engrossed in petty details, 
to indulge in invention, or to understand that what he wrote would be of 
any influence in forming the opinion of posterity. He was a conscien- 
tious pedant, who wrote, as a tradesman keeps his account-books, for 
the purpose of his own reference. The amount of gossip in which he 
indulges is very small in proportion to the vast amount of ceremonial. 

The theory that Burchard’s diary had been interpolated by Lutherans 
was an adequate answer to the publications of Leibnitz and Eccard. It 
would have been sufficient if it had been upheld by the assurance that 
the obnoxious passages existed in no Italian MS. But the number of 
MSS. of Burchard is considerable, and their variations are unimportant. 
M. Thuasne has used those at Paris, Florence, and in the Chigi library at 
Rome. As the Chigi MS. is a transcript made by order of Pope Alex- 
ander VII, it is beyond suspicion. The original MS. of Burchard is still 
enveloped in some mystery. Padre Leonetti, in his apology for Alex- 
ander VI, declares that it no longer exists in the Vatican. M. Thuasne 
gives an account furnished him by Signor Ginanneschi of a MS. which 
Padre Leonetti has overlooked. The question of the original MS. is per- 
haps unimportant. It rests with those who wish to amend M. Thuasne’s 
text todo so. He can claim to have done his best to be accurate. 

M. Thuasne has given us a complete Burchard, and the nature of 
Burchard’s book is such as to acquit the writer of deliberate malice and 
slanderous propensities. He tells his scandalous stories in the same dull 
manner as he records a procession, and he indulges in no remarks of his 
own. What he wrote he himself believed; he was not shocked at it, nor 
did he regard it as a matter of much importance. But the question 
still remains whether Burchard’s gossip was true. He may have been a 
man of a low mind, who was credulous of evil. He was not a man of 
high character, and Paris de Grassis describes him as addicted to the 
pleasures of the table. As master of the ceremonies he could describe 
ritual and processions, because he was present: it does not follow that 
he is equally credible when he writes of things which he knew only by 
rumour. 
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This may be fairly urged by the apologists of Alexander VI, and they 
are multitudinous. Their apologies, however, have not been very suc- 
cessful. They have shown considerable acuteness in devising means by 
which the testimony against Alexander VI might be extenuated. They 
have taken one witness after another, and have pulled his words to pieces 
and disparaged his authority. They have put forward ingenious theories 
of a defence which could account for the facts on another supposition. 
Unfortunately, however, the evidences have been multiplied. It is one 
thing to explain away the misconceptions or the rancour of a chronicler 
who was not on the spot; it is another thing to deal with the dis- 
passionate letters of ambassadors written from day to day. The des- 
patches of the Venetian Giustinian made Alexander VI an intelligible 
person both as a man and as a politician, with his virtues and vices 
alike. The abstracts of the other Venetian letters, extending through 
the whole of Alexander VI’s pontificate, were seen to fill up this picture 
when Marin Sanuto’s diary was published. The complete text of 
Burchard is in further agreement with the same conception. In spite of 
noble efforts for the defence, the weight of evidence recently brought 
forward tends to restore to us Alexander VI as he existed for old- 
fashioned historians—robbed, it is true, of superhuman wickedness, and 
reduced to ordinary proportions, but substantially the same. 

M. Thuasne has not merely edited Burchard; he has also illustrated 
him with praiseworthy care, and the result is the accumulation of a mass 
of evidence before which the defence of Alexander VI becomes well-nigh 
impossible. He has been fortunate enough to secure copies of the docu- 
ments in the possession of the duke of Ossuna at Madrid, which are con- 
clusive as to the parentage of the duke of Candia, Cesare Borgia, and 
Lucrezia. It is melancholy to turn over the few pages which contain 
those papers and think of the amount of human energy that has been 
expended in attempting to prove that it was conceivably possible that 
these three might have been the children of some one else than 
Alexander VI, and therefore that he was necessarily a misjudged and 
calumniated man. There is some force in M. Thuasne’s remark that 
most probably copies of these documents exist in Rome. We -are 
driven to admit that the man who wishes to prove a thesis is not to be 
trusted for historical research. 

M. Thuasne’s industry has not confined itself to illustrate merely 
the disputed part of Burchard’s diary. His notes and appendices are 
valuable throughout. He has laid under contribution the archives of 
Florence, and publishes many letters of Florentine envoys which throw 
light upon affairs at Rome. Besides publishing a complete edition of 
Burchard, he has collected a mass of material of the highest value for 
all students of Italian history for the period in which Burchard lived. 
He has been content to labour carefully and modestly, and his preface 
shows no overweening sense of the importance of his work. He has not 
used the tempting opportunity to rewrite the history of the Borgia, nor 
even to indulge in a dissertation upon the curious temper of the time. 
How curious it was we may notice by a small instance. Burchard tells 
us unmoved of a shameless orgy of Cesare Borgia in the Vatican when 
the pope was present. He clearly was convinced that Alexander VI was 
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a notorious evil liver. But this in no way affected Alexander VI’s scru- 
pulous discharge of the duties of his office, or Burchard’s respect for him 
in his official capacity. In the Jubilee of 1500 Burchard asked the pope, 
as a special favour, that he might receive the customary indulgences on 
condition of visiting only the church of St. Peter’s. ‘The pope,’ he tells 
us without comment, ‘ refused me this request.’ 

The considerations to be urged in favour of Alexander VI are not to 
be found in a useless defence of his private morality, but in his diligence 
and energy. In Alexandro equabant vitia virtutes was the calm judg- 
ment of a contemporary who applied to a pope the same standard that 
he applied to others. The error of historians has lain in elevating 
Alexander VI into a colossus of vice and iniquity. Their overwrought 
pictures have caused a reaction, and have raised up a series of apologists 
who have represented Alexander VI as a man ‘ more sinned against than 
sinning.’ The apologists are right in the sense that Alexander VI has 
not been fairly judged in relation to the standard of his contemporaries. 
They are wrong in attempting to justify him by reference to the standard 
of his accusers. Probably all historical rehabilitations are successful in 
proportion as they level down, not as they level up, though such a pro- 
cess is difficult to carry out and is in itself ungrateful. 

M. CREIGHTON. 


Correspondance Politique de MM. de Castillon et de Marillac, Ambas- 
sadeurs de France en Angleterre (1537-42). Publiée sous les auspices 
de la Commission des Archives Diplomatiques. Par M. JEAN 
KAvuLeEk, avec la collaboration de MM. Louis Farces et GERMAIN 
Lerkvre-Pontauis. (Paris: Félix Alcan, 1885.) 


Tis volume is one of a series issued by the Commission des Archives 
Diplomatiques, entitled ‘ Inventaire analytique des Archives des Affaires 
Etrangéres.’ The commission was reorganised by a decree of 7 Feb. 
1880, and has ever since, we are told, had two main objects in view: 
first, to make known the wealth of the foreign archives of France, and, 
second, to promote the political education of the French people by publi- 
cations illustrative of their diplomatic history and national traditions. 
In pursuance of the former design an ‘Inventaire Sommaire’ and a 
‘Recueil des Instructions données aux ambassadeurs’ were set on foot, 
the latter ranging in date from the treaty of Westphalia to the French 
revolution. And it was resolved that the former should contain an 
analysis of the documents catalogued, similar to the summaries given in 
the calendars published by the English Record Office, with full liberty to 
the editor to make as long quotations or extracts as the interest of parti- 
cular documents seemed to warrant. Further, the abstracts were to be 
arranged, as in the English calendars, in strict chronological order, and 
no single document in the archives of the Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres 
was to pass unnoticed. It is a great tribute to the good work done by 
the late Lord Romilly that the scheme which he drew up for making 
known the contents of our own Public Record Office should have been 
so closely followed by our neighbours across the Channel. 
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The present volume, containing with index 499 closely printed pages 
of large octavo, is an excellent specimen of the work done by the com- 
mission; and as it bears even more upon English than upon French 
history, it has special claims to attention in this country. It contains the 
correspondence of two French ambassadors in England who succeeded 
each other during the latter part of the reign of Henry VIII; and the 
information it supplies is of very high importance. It is, besides, admi- 
rably edited, just with the necessary amount of annotation and no more. 
A brief account of the two ambassadors, Castillon and Marillac, of whose 
despatches it consists, is set forth in an introduction of 22 pages, and 
among other things it is shown that the English editors of the state 
papers and calendars of the period have been misled as to the personality 
of the former, whom they have identified with Gaspard Coligny de 
Chatillon, whereas he belonged to the family of Perreau, who were lords 
of Castillon in Normandy. Castillon was sent to England in 1533, and 
afterwards in October 1537, each time in succession to Dinteville, bailly 
of Troyes, and each time to prevent the rupture between Menry VIIL 
and the see of Rome going beyond the limits of diplomacy to heal, until 
it was clear that France had derived from her alliance with this country 
all the advantage she could hope to reap from it. 

It is with the second mission of Castillon that these despatches com- 
mence, the series being prefaced by a letter of instructions given in the 
preceding year (1536) to the bishop of Tarbes and Dinteville, of which it 
is supposed that a copy was delivered to Castillon at his departure. At 
this time Francis and the emperor Charles V were at war—at least there 
was only a few months’ truce between them—and Castillon was instructed 
to press Henry in the first place for a contribution in aid of operations 
by sea against Charles. The demand was successfully evaded, and every 
attempt to commit England in any way against the emperor proved a 
total failure. But, in avoiding this danger, Henry was well aware that 
he incurred another, viz. that Francis, despairing of help from him, 
might be driven to make the best terms he could with the emperor; in 
which case the pope would probably put England under an interdict, and 
both powers would combine to make war upon him. And, in truth, during 
the whole of Castillon’s embassy such a crisis seemed to be continually 
approaching ; till at length in December 1538 the pope issued his final 
sentence, and Castillon rather abruptly returned to France in the begin- 
ning of the year 1539. So that it looked as if the long-threatened storm 
were actually about to burst. 

It is curious to trace the incessant watchfulness and anxiety of Henry 
during this period, as evinced by the questions he was continually putting 
to the ambassador. Was it true that the emperor was going to restore 
to Francis the duchy of Milan? And what did they mean to do about 
the pope’s demand for a general council? Francis in vain assured him 
that he had come to no agreement with the emperor whatever, and asked 
why his good brother was so touchy. But Henry was not to be lulled 
into false security. He had known quite well all along, he told the 
Frenchambassador, that the two princes were not likely to come to terms, 
but since no approach had been made to a settlement, why would Francis 
do nothing to protect Henry against a general council? The emperor, 
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for his part, had repeatedly pledged himself not to conclude anything 
with France without making England one of the principal contrahents, 
and as to the council, that he would not suffer anything to be treated 
against the king, even in maintenance of the authority of the see of Rome. 
Of course this was only said to give the French an impression that Henry 
possessed more influence with the emperor than Francis. Castillon, in 
reply, warned him not to believe such assurances. The pope and emperor, 
he said, were one, and understood each other perfectly ; the peace of Europe 
was being negotiated at Rome, and if a council were convoked by all the 
other princes of Christendom, Francis could not refuse to join with them. 
He had done his utmost, out of consideration for Henry, by delaying his 
consent to it until he had consulted him. 

Henry affected to pooh-pooh this view of matters. ‘ You want,’ he 
said, ‘to alarm me; but I know better. The peace is not referred to 
Rome. The emperor has given me assurance for his part; and, further, 
we shall have with us the king of Denmark, the German princes, part of 
Switzerland, Prussia, and Ireland, besides many others who will refuse 
the council; so it will not be a council general.’ Castillon insinuated, 
in reply, that Henry would have to pay them all:—‘ Sire, you name to 
me a good many people; but among them all I see only one purse, and 
if it came to a stir I think it must be at your expense.’ But perhaps the 
modern reader will be more struck with the idea of Henry relying partly 
on the support of Irish chieftains in protesting against the authority of 
pope and council, and even putting forward their authority as if they 
had been independent princes. 

Castillon, indeed, found Henry so intractable that in writing to the 
constable of France he went so far as to suggest that it might be well to 
get the pope to extend the interdict to all who had commerce with the 
English, especially the Flemings, as a means of bringing the king to 
reason. He was in vain attempting to get Henry to agree to a marriage 
between the princess Mary and the duke of Orleans, in whose favour 
there was some reason to hope that the emperor might be induced to 
give up Milan; and he thought the pope’s action might quicken the 
king’s decision. The object was to get Henry to propose the matter to 
the emperor, but this Henry would only do if Francis would bind him- 
self not to agree to the council or treat with the emperor apart from him, 
terms which the French king could not think of accepting, seeing that 
arrangements were already far advanced for an interview between the 
pope, the emperor, and himself at Nice, in which the peace of Europe 
was to be settled without Henry’s mediation. It took place in June 1538, 
and Castillon’s embassy in England lasted only a few months longer. 

Never had Henry’s diplomacy so completely failed. He still, however, 
did what he could to recover his lost influence, and especially to impress 
Francis I with the advantages that he might still derive from a cordial 
alliance with England. It was the period of Henry’s most lengthened 
widowhood. Jane Seymour had died in October 1537, and the question 
who was to be her successor had been already a good deal discussed. 
The duchess of Milan might have cemented an imperial alliance against 
France, or the duchess of Longueville (Mary of Lorraine) a French 
alliance against the emperor; and Henry had a good deal favoured the 
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latter, but she was given to his nephew James V of Scotland. He was 
not unwilling, however, to listen to further overtures, and two or three 
other ladies at the French court were proposed to him, such as her two 
sisters Louise and Renée, both of whom were thought great beauties, 
especially the latter ; or possibly the king might fancy Mary of Bourbon, 
daughter of the duke of Vendéme. Henry did not object to any of the 
three, but would have the ladies brought to Calais that he might see and 
choose for himself, and we have rather an amusing conversation on this 
subject reported by Castillon. 

‘With your grace’s pardon,’ said the ambassador, ‘my master does 
not think that honourable.’ . 

‘ Pardieu,’ answered Henry, ‘I can trust nobody but myself in this 
matter; it touches me too nearly. I must see and converse with them 
some time before I decide.’ 

‘I replied, half laughing,’ writes Castillon to Francis, ‘‘* Would you not 
like, sire, to try them all, one after the other, and then keep for yourself 
the one you found most agreeable? Was it not thus that the knights of 
the Round Table treated the ladies in this country long ago ?”’’ 

The words made Henry laugh, and even blush, an achievement in 
which probably not many ambassadors succeeded ; and after all perhaps 
the effect was due to the speech being just a trifle more plain than we 
have ventured to render it in English. 

Several of the despatches in this volume, including that from which 
we have just quoted, have been partly made known already in English 
translations (not always very accurate) by Mr. Froude, appended to his 
reprint of the treatise called ‘ The Pilgrim.’ Of Marillac’s despatches, 
Mr. Froude tells the reader that it is ‘a correspondence too interesting 
to be mutilated,’ thus conveying the impression that he has given it in 
extenso, whereas, in truth, he has printed only about one letter out of 
three or four, even during the period which these selections cover, and 
the correspondence goes on for nearly two years longer. Nevertheless, 
for the main features of that correspondence during the years 1539 and 
1540 we may content ourselves with referring to the brief description 
given of it by Mr. Froude. When Marillac arrived he found England in 
the greatest state of alarm, intensified by the abrupt departure of his 
predecessor, though anxiety had prevailed for months before. . ‘ Forts 
and bulwarks were thrown up along the coast; the musters were called 
out; the beacons were trimmed; the highways swarmed with armed 
men; and every morning was expected to reveal an enemy’s flotilla at 
anchor in the Downs.’ A protestant league, cemented by the king’s 
marriage with Anne of Cleves, was Cromwell’s device to meet the danger; 
and the history of that unhappy alliance and of the ruin it brought on its 
contriver is told in the letters of Marillac more fully than in any other 
contemporary correspondence. 

The still more wretched story of Catherine Howard is related in that 
part of the correspondence which Mr. Froude left untouched, but little 
is revealed on this subject that was not already known. More interesting, 
apart from the mere incident, are the following observations on the 
arrest of Sir Thomas Wyatt in 1541, who was conducted to the Tower 
tied and bound in a manner quite unusual. That the writer was happily 
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mistaken in expecting that he would be condemned cotemaly does not 
diminish the value of his criticisms. 

‘ It is the third time,’ wrote the ambassador, ‘ that he has been there, 
and it will doubtless be the last, because it must certainly be some great 
matter, besides that he has many who wish him ill among those who were 
in league against Cromwell, whose favourite he was. Moreover his 
father-in-law, the earl of Rutland, who is of the house of Clarence,' will 
do the worst he can against him in revenge for his ill-treatment of his 
daughter whom he had taken in adultery and afterwards defamed. And 
though the said Wyatt was much loved by many great lords, and is as 
much regretted, both by Englishmen and foreigners, as any person who 
has been taken in England within these three years, yet there is no man 
who dares say a word for him, and he must be judged by these fine laws 
without knowing why. Consider, then, my lord, I pray you, if these 
Englishmen could have worse war than that which they make against 
each other, which tends in the long run to their utter ruin and destruc- 
tion. Since Cromwell depressed the great men of the kingdom, beginning 
with the marquis (of Exeter) and all the rest, to Carew master of the 
horse, there have risen others who will have no peace of mind till they 
have done as much to all the adherents of Cromwell. And afterwards 
God knows if there will not be others yet to begin the board again, for 
these English cannot do without always making some new revolution 
(sans faire tousjowrs quelque nowvelleté). Nevertheless, my lord, I can 
assure you I never saw them with such troubled countenances as they 
have at present.’ 

This is truly a graphic picture of, the state of society in England in 
the latter part of the reign of Henry VIII, and others may be found in the 
volume scarcely less significant. 

The volume is, as we have said, exceedingly well edited; but we 
note some mistakes in footnotes, chiefly due to imperfect knowledge 
of England and English authorities. Two of the three catholic martyrs 
executed in 1540, whose names are well enough known as Dr. Edward 
Powell and Richard Fetherstone, are queried as Robert Powell and 
Alexander Fetherstonhaugh. The editor has also quite mistaken the 
place at which Catherine Howard’s accomplices were tried. Marillac 
calls it ‘le grant consistoire de Londres dict Illehale,’ and the reader is 
informed below, ‘Sans doute Whitehall.’ We need hardly say that it 
was the Guildhall. Finally the name Lislebourg, being marked with a 


query in the index, was evidently unknown to the editor as the French 


-name of Edinburgh. J. GATRDNER. 


Narratives of Scottish Catholics under Mary Stuart and James VI. 
Now first printed from the original manuscripts in the secret archives 
of the Vatican and other collections. Edited by Wint1am Forses- 
Leirx, 8.J. (Edinburgh: William Paterson, 1885.) 


Farner Forses-Leira has in this volume strung together a number of 
letters and memorials, written for the most part by Jesuit missionaries in 


! He was really a grandson, nv uf Clarence the brother of Edward IV, but of their 
sister Anne. 
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reference to catholic affairs in Scotland from 1560 to 1625. Some of the 
most important of these pieces have been in print before, although few 
have appeared in English. They present a succession of lively pictures 
of the adventures and sufferings of the Jesuit fathers on the Scottish 
mission; and the volume thus serves as a valuable companion to the 
series published by Father Morris in relation to England, under the title 
of ‘ Troubles of our Catholic Forefathers.’ 

The first document, introduced after a lengthy historical sketch by the 
editor, is the recently discovered narrative of Nicolas de Gouda, in which 
the jesuit gives an account of his embassy as papal nuncio to the Scottish 
queen in 1562. The perplexity of Mary and the timidity of her bishops 
are graphically described. This is followed by Bishop Leslie’s ‘ Parali- 
pomena,’ or the continuation of his history, 1562-71, now edited for the 
first time from the Vatican archives. The second part of the volume is 
made up of letters, or extracts from letters, chiefly from the Stonyhurst 
manuscripts, addressed to the generals of the society, Aquaviva and 
Vitelleschi. They illustrate in a striking manner the contrast between 
the condition of the Scottish and of the English catholic parties. Mary, 
for political reasons of her own, had more than once restrained the exiled 
Scottish priests from returning in any number to the country ; and during 
the whole of James’s minority and reign there were seldom more, and 
sometimes less, than half-a-dozen missionaries in the kingdom. The 
king, to whose conversion their most strenuous efforts were directed, 
played with them and betrayed them by turns. The leading noblemen 
were frequently changing sides. At the battle of Glenlivet, the catholics, 
fighting under Huntly and Errol, while the jesuits were on their 
knees in prayer, gained what was believed to be a miraculous victory 
over the protestant duke of Argyll. While, however, Argyll became 
a catholic, the two earls shortly afterwards with much solemnity 
abjured the Roman faith. Others professed and even practised both 
religions at once. lLord-president Seton not only signed the pro- 
fession of faith, but frequented the communion of the Calvinists, and 
persuaded others to do the same, while he with his family was receiving 
the catholic sacraments thrice a year. It was not alone the notorious 
duplicity of Lennox that so firmly convinced the presbyterian clergy that 
the pope had given counsel or permission to catholics to feign conformity. 

Although the government in but a single instance went so far as to 
inflict capital punishment upon a priest, the penal system of Scotland 
was more efficacious than that of England. The civil effects of the ter- 
rible excommunication which was in the hands of the Scottish clergy 
could not be bought off. Over and over again the jesuits regret the 
absence of the English system of fines, under which the rich at least 
might contrive to live. In 1604 Father MacQuirrie, in all sincerity, looks 
forward to an amalgamation of the laws of the two countries, as likely 
to afford this small measure of relief to the persecuted catholics of 
Scotland. 

Father Leith’s narrative of Ogilvie’s trial and execution is made up 
of extracts from the little volume printed at Ingolstadt in 1616, or 
rather from the translation of that work by Father Karslake; but it is 
supplemented by a curious story which purports to come from an eye- 
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witness, and which was solemnly attested by the narrator, Father Brown, 
in 1672. We are told that a chaplain present at the execution was com- 
missioned by Spottiswood, who had presided at the trial, to offer to 
Ogilvie the archbishop’s daughter in marriage, with the richest prebend 
in his diocese, if he would go over to their side. The offer, first made in 
private, was afterwards, at Ogilvie’s request, repeated in public. Father 
Brown’s imagination, in 1672, may have been stronger than his memory ; 
but at least Father Leith should have added a word to inform his readers 
that the archbishop had but one daughter, Anne, and she had been 
married some four years before to Sir William Sinclair of Roslin. 

Father Leith writes with moderation, and on the whole with much 
fairness, but he at times appears too anxious to cover up what might be 
thought weak points on the catholic side. It is, for example, well known 
that the catechism put forward by the Scottish bishops under Hamilton, 
1551-52, makes no mention whatever of the pope or his authority. Father 
Leith does not allude to this significant fact, nor has he need to do so; 
but he goes out of his way to say of the same bishops at the same time, 
that they ‘ bound themselves, by a common declaration, to remain faith- 
ful to the Roman pontiff, and to the sacred council of Trent.’ There is 
no such declaration to be found in the decrees of the councils to which 
the editor refers. The nearest approach to it is an extract given by 
Wilkins (iv. 78) from Leslie’s history, where the bishop reports in general 
terms the substance of a council, supposed by him to have been held at 
Linlithgow in 1552, but of which there is no other record. But, even so, 
the bishop’s words do not bear Father Leith’s interpretation. Leslie 
says nothing of fidelity to the Roman pontiff. 

The account, too, of Father Crichton’s intrigues with Lennox and the 
duke of Guise, in 1582, is seriously misleading. The editor, if he does 
not suppress a portion of Crichton’s narrative, at least interrupts it to 
describe in his own language the object of Crichton’s mission on behalf 
of Lennox. It had, we are told, among other objects, that of providing 
‘a strong military force to guard the young king;’ and again, ‘no time 
was to be lost in assembling the armed force required for the guard.’ 
Why not at once say that this guard—if such a euphemism was by way 
of precaution ever used by Crichton—was an army for the invasion of 
England and the deposition of Elizabeth? Why should Father Leith be 
more timidly reticent upon the matter than the late Father Knox of the 
Oratory, who printed, in the ‘Letters and Memorials’ of Cardinal 
Allen, the memorandum of Lennox of which Crichton was the bearer, 
and the letters of Persons and others which reveal the details of the 
whole plot? Crichton’s correspondence is historically most interesting, 
and a complete edition of all his papers, from the jesuit archives and 
elsewhere, would be a great boon. T. G. Law. 


Memoirs of the Life of Colonel Hutchinson. By his Widow, Lucy. 


Revised with additional notes by C. N. Firth. (London: Nimmo, 
1885.) 


Mr. Firta is known to have devoted himself with no small success to 
the study of the intricate materials of the history of the great civil war. 
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We therefore welcome from his hand the present handsome edition of our 
old friend Colonel Hutchinson’s ‘Memoirs.’ The notes are well chosen 
and not too numerous, whilst a number of illustrative documents find 
their place in the appendix. 

Mr. Firth discusses the truth of Lucy Hutchinson’s charges against 
Sir John Gell, and considers them to be confirmed by Mercurius Aulicus, 
who tells us the same story as that which occurs in the Memoirs with 
considerable exaggeration. Very likely Mr. Firth is right, but a notice 
by Mercurius Aulicus can hardly be treated as confirming anything, 
except so far as the double mention of the story shows that Mrs. Hutchin- 
son did not invent it. 

If Mr. Firth should, as we hope may be the case, be encouraged to 
proceed to another edition, we would plead with him to include amongst 
the illustrations an engraving of the sketch of Nottingham Castle during 


the civil war, of which a copy is to be seen in the museum which now © 


stands on the site of the old fortress outside which Charles raised his 
standard, and over which Hutchinson kept guard. 8. R. G. 


Johns Hopkins’ University Studies in Historical and Political Science. 
Third Series, I-X. (Baltimore.) 


Ir is natural that the United States, after a century of existence, should 
take stock of their progress, and consider how far the plans on which 
‘the fathers’ founded the constitution have been carried out, and what 
volume, edited by Herbert B. Adams, contains treatises on Maryland’s 
local institutions and influence upon land cessions, on the local institu- 
tions of Virginia, on recent American socialism, on the proprietors of 
New Jersey, and lastly on the relations of the three departments of 
the constitution. It is to this last section, written by Horace Davis 
of San Francisco, that we want to draw special attention. All later 
theory has been largely influenced by Montesquieu’s view that the legis- 
lative, executive, and judicial departments of government should be in- 
dependent of each other. Bagehot, however, has pointed out that in 
England the executive has become really a committee of the legislative 
body. In the United States, as Mr. Davis shows, the founders of the 
constitution were strongly impressed with this view; but while in the 
state governments the powers of the governors, at first too much limited, 
have been steadily enlarged at the expense of the legislatures, in the 
federal government congress has encroached somewhat on the power of 
the president, while everywhere the judicature has gained in importance. 
Immediately after the war of Independence it was but natural that the 
several states should limit the power of their officers—it was the reaction 
against George III; now men judge what is best for the actual state of things. 
One of the original plans has entirely failed, that of electing the president 
by a body of intermediate electors. They are still chosen, it is true, but 
only to vote for a foregone conclusion, and the president is in reality 
elected directly by the people. But the judiciary has gained everywhere, 
and the'supreme court even decides, when a case is brought before it, 
whether a statute is constitutional or not; the law has become the con- 
science of the people. De Tocqueville was struck by the power of the 
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supreme court ; there is no such power in any English court. Then again 
in these days, when the question of a second chamber is being anxiously 
debated among ourselves, it is interesting to see how highly the import- 
ance of the American senate is estimated. Backed up by the states which 
elect it, and sharing with the president certain of the executive powers, 
such as that of deciding on peace or war, and of appointing ambassadors, 
and carrying out a steady foreign policy, it has constantly exercised a 
decisive influence. It is true that the mere influence of its policy on 
making England recoil in the various boundary disputes and land ces- 
sions may have been exaggerated, since that policy was successful mainly 
owing to the physical strength of America on such home questions, and 
the reluctance of English statesmen to go to war under such conditions, 
even when they considered the American claims unfair, but still that policy 
counts for something. It is curious to see Lord Salisbury, and writers 
like Sir Henry Maine and Mr. Dicey, in their late books on ‘ Popular 
Government’ and on the ‘ Law of the Constitution,’ laying stress on the 
constitution of the senate as something which we might adopt with 
advantage. The States have also this advantage, that any constitutional 
change can only be adopted after special reference back to the consti- 
tuencies. In one word, our writers are looking out for the safeguards 
against democracy, which were not needed when we were an aristocratic 
monarchy, but may be essential to what Arnold called our kingly com- 
monwealth. We would recommend strongly Mr. Davis’s essay to our 
readers. It may be, however, that mere political questions are now of less 
importance to us than social and economical ones, and that here too we 
may learn something from America. Socialism gains its strength from 
the fact that, after all, the good things of this life are not very evenly 
distributed, and that past legislation has had much to do with bringing 
about the present condition of affairs. May not, then, future legislation 
help gradually to redress the balance? It is not enough to say with La 
Fontaine’s easy resignation— 


Jupin pour chaque état mit deux tables au monde. 


C. W. Boassz, 


Selections from the Life and Correspondence of Sir James Bland Burges, 
Bart. Edited by James Hutton. (London: Murray, 1883.) 


Tuts work is an excellent specimen of how a book should not be edited. 
Sir James Bland Burges, Bart., was under-secretary for foreign affairs from 
1789 to 1795, a momentous period of English and European history. 
His papers, therefore, most probably contain a great deal of valuable 
material for the history of a time which is even now imperfectly known. 
An editor’s duty would have been to publish the most interesting selec- 
tions from such a correspondence, accompanied by such notes and in- 
troductions as would assist the reader and the student. Such a book, if it 
did not command a large sale, would have been a solid contribution to 
scholarship, and would have been a credit to the editor and to the 
publisher. Mr. Hutton has pursued quite a different course. He has 
attempted to give us a picture of Sir James Bland Burges himself, who 
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was a most uninteresting and colourless character. He has printed 
scarcely a single document of historical value. He has given us a little of 
the chaff of the Burges papers and nothing of the grain. But Mr. 
Hutton’s offences are worse than this. He knows little or nothing of the 
history of the times with which he deals, and therefore makes serious 
blunders. This would be more pardonable if there were nothing but 
fair-speaking in the volume. But the gravest charges and insinuations 
are made against statesmen of established reputation with a light heart, 
and without the slightest foundation. We have only space to support 
these accusations by a few instances. 

Page 68. Lord Carmarthen was not appointed ambassador to Fraice 
by the Rockingham administration in 1782. In fact, the preliminaries of 
peace with France were not signed till 20 Jan. 1783. He was chosen for 
the post by Lord Shelburne on 24 Jan. 1783, as soon as the news of peace 
arrived, but did not take it up because the coalition came into office. There 
is a full account of the matter in the Leeds papers, which Mr. Hutton might 
easily have consulted in the British Museum, even if he had not seen 
them in the volume of the Camden Society, which appeared some time 
before his own work. This inaccuracy throws a doubt on Sir J. B. 
Burges’s story, and he is generally a most untrustworthy witness. 

Page 77. Mr. Hutton’s attack on Lord Auckland is grossly unfair, 
and is unsupported by the slightest evidence. A more hardworking and 
honest statesman never served his country. Lord Auckland left at his 
death an unrivalled collection of state papers, since unhappily mutilated 
and injured, but containing documents which illustrate every portion of 
his career, of which neither he nor his friends could have any reason_to 
feel ashamed. Mr. Hutton characterises him asa ‘time-server,’ ‘egregiously 
selfish,’ ‘destitute of the most ordinary feelings of self-respect,’ ‘ simply 
insatiable,’ and charges him with ‘ duplicity and want of fixed principles.’ 
These terms are applied to the much-trusted friend of Pitt, who wished 
to marry his daughter. 

Page 116. Lord Malmesbury is accused of ‘ratting’ from the side 
of Fox to that of Pitt. This is unfair. Sir James Harris was first 
nominated to the Hague by the coalition ministry, and his appointment 
was confirmed by Pitt; but this was done with the clear understanding 
that he did not by this act desert his party. He always continued on 
intimate terms of friendship with the prince regent. 

Page 183. The duke of Leeds is charged with ‘indolence and in- 
difference to ordinary business.’ This is overstated. The duke knew 
nothing of and cared little about commercial business, and Pitt was quite 
justified in asking Lord Rockingham to introduce the French commercial 
treaty in the house of lords, which is made a subject of grievance on page 
79. On the other hand, Lord Hawkesbury was one of the ministers best 
informed on matters of trade. 

Page 141. Mr. Hutton says that it would be ‘a mere waste of time 
to repeat the well-known incidents of the affair of Nootka Sound.’ Yet 
Mr, Hutton does not know the most elementary of them—as, for instance, 
that there was no British minister at Madrid at the time the insult was 
inflicted, and that this was made a special subject of attack upon the 
government in the house of commons. Mr. Hutton states that ‘the 
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English minister at Madrid at this critical juncture was Mr. Alleyne 
Fitzherbert,’ and that ‘Spanish arrogance, bluster, and misstatements 
failed to make any impression on the firm, imperturbable demeanour of 
the British minister.’ Every one who has studied the question knows 
that it was Mr. Pitt himself who opposed a ‘firm, imperturbable de- 
meanour ’ to the Spanish government, and that Mr. Fitzherbert was not 
sent to Spain until the worst of the crisis was over. 

Page 142. Mr. Hutton states that peace was concluded between 
‘Austria’ and the Porte at the congress of Reichenbach. ‘ Every 
schoolboy knows ’ that the main result of the congress of Reichenbach 
was to establish a good understanding between Prussia and Austria, and 
that peace between the emperor and the Porte was not concluded till the 
treaty of Szistova, and then with considerable difficulty. 

Mr. Hutton talks of Mr. Ewart having ‘set on foot a confederacy 
between England, Holland, Prussia, and Turkey, with the avowed 
object of arresting the progress of Catherine II towards the south-east.’ 
We suppose that he refers to the triple alliance of 1788 between England, 
Holland, and Prussia, which was the work, not of Ewart, but of James 
Harris, which was not directed against Russia, but against France, and 
which was only afterwards used to crush the ambition of the emperor 
and the empress. 

Mr. Hutton’s account of the Russian armament is both inadequate 
and inaccurate. He knows nothing of the triple alliance, of the 
arrangements of Reichenbach, or of the engagements of the British 
government to force peace upon Russia upon the basis of the status quo. 
Frederick William I of Prussia is described as ‘a fitful and wayward 
prince, easily influenced by his ministers,’ whereas on this matter he 
was firm and the English changeable. The statement that ‘ Holland 
alone dreaded the undue aggrandisement of Russia’ is followed by the 
quite inconsistent statement that ‘ England was practically isolated,’ and 
the fact that our naval armaments were intended to co-operate with a 
large Prussian force massed on the frontiers of Livonia is passed over 
in silence. England was not isolated at all; on the contrary, she was 
drawn into interference with Russia by solemn engagements entered into 
with Holland and Prussia. Mr. Hutton says that the ‘more pliable 
temperament ’ of Pitt yielded before the ‘ rigid obstinacy’ of Grenville. 
This is to rewrite history with a vengeance. As a matter of fact, the whole 
dispute turned upon the possession of Oczakov, and Pitt was assured by 
the Dutch admiral Kinbergen, who knew that portion of the Black Sea, 
that Oczakov would be of no value to Russia. Undoubtedly the duke of 
Leeds was justified in resigning on account of the desertion of Prussia, 
but that does not make Pitt’s conduct wrong. Whether we should have 
been right in risking a war with Russia at that moment is one of the most 
difficult problems in modern history. 

Page 152 contains some more unfounded abuse of William Eden, 
bad in taste and false in fact. He is represented as ‘deserting the 
coalition between Fox and North at the most opportune moment to 
himself,’ at first seeming ‘not likely to gain much by his defection,’ 
but in the end prevailing ‘upon Pitt to make use of his really extensive 
commercial knowledge in negotiating the East India convention with the 
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court of Versailles.’ The truth is that Eden, being at the time an inti- 
mate friend of Lord Loughborough and Lord North, was asked by Pitt to 
go to Paris to negotiate not the East India convention, but the com- 
mercial treaty with France, the time for concluding which had nearly 
expired. He did this after consultation with his party friends, and 
with their entire approval. A number of letters applauding his con- 
duct are still extant. Eden, like James Harris, preferred the service of 
his country to the ties of party, and they both deserved credit for doing it. 
Yet Mr. Hutton sends Eden to Paris to conclude a convention which was 
not concluded till years afterwards, when Eden had been ambassador 
in Spain, although he had got the truth nearly right on page 77 ;*and 
he thinks it worth while to quote a second time Wraxall’s libellous 
doggerel which on page 78 he had attributed to the authors of the 
‘ Rolliad.’ 

Mr. Hutton goes on to state that Eden ‘never inspired confidence,’ 
although he was the most trusted friend of Pitt up to the moment of his 
death, and, upon what authority we cannot imagine, that ‘he was so 
singularly deficient in the ordinary accomplishments of men of his order 
and vocation, that, after he had accepted the mission to France, he was 
obliged to engage a French master.’ There is ample evidence available 
that Lord Auckland was an accomplished French scholar, but it is not 
wonderful if in a delicate negotiation like that of the French treaty he 
sought the aid of a specialist to explain the exact meaning of technical 
terms. Lord Carmarthen and James Harris were fond of ridiculing Eden, 
but they never accuse him of ignorance of French. Mr. Hutton states that 
Lord Auckland’s ‘ correspondence with Mr. Burges embraced the politics 
of the entire continent’ in a most momentous period, yet of this corre- 
spondence he gives scarcely a single extract, except a request for blotting- 
paper, and an anecdote about sending off four couriers at once. Lord 
Auckland was at this time ambassador at the Hague, then the most im- 
portant diplomatic post in Europe, and the whole correspondence of the 
continent passed through his hands, although Mr. Hutton says he was 
never trusted. 

On page 155 Mr. Hutton speaks of the ill-advised quasi-diplomatic 
mission to this country of the duc d’Orléans. Of this mission we know 
nothing, and we wish Mr. Hutton had told us more about it. We always 
imagined that the duke of Orleans came to this country because the 
king had ordered him to leave Paris for a season. 

We have no space for more of Mr. Hutton’s blunders, but we cannot 
pass over his treatment of the conference of Pillnitz, page 188. This 
was a meeting of the king of Prussia and the emperor, whom Mr. 
Hutton calls the emperor of Austria, not remembering that there was no 
empire of Austria till 1806. The comte d’Artois came there uninvited, 
as an unwelcome guest. It is very doubtful if any document was signed 
there at all. The paper which goes by the name of the declaration of 
Pillnitz was drawn up by the comte d’Artois, and published afterwards 
by him. Haugwitz declares that no signatures were ever attached to it. 
Yet Mr. Hutton talks of the ‘treaty of Pillnitz,’ and tells us that its 
‘real tendency’ was a ‘dismemberment of France for the benefit of 
Austria and Prussia.’ Mr. Burges may be excused for not knowing the 
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true state of the case at the time, as many diplomatists may now be 
ignorant of what passed at the interview of Kremsier; but there is no 
excuse for Mr. Hutton not knowing what is known to all competent stu- 
dents of the French revolution. Mr. Hutton tells us that there is in the 
Burges papers a large and interesting correspondence relating to this 
period. He does not publish it because it is ‘almost a waste of time 
again to go over the well-trodden ground.’ We assure Mr. Hutton that 
he is mistaken. Every scrap of contemporary evidence about the French 
revolution is worth publishing. The letters of Mr. Burges to Lord 
Granville, 15 Aug., and to Lord Auckland, 17 Aug. 1792, are deeply in- 
teresting, and make us wish for more. If the Burges papers contain, as 
they well may, the secret history of the steps which led England into the 
revolutionary war, they would tell us what many hundreds of people 
would give their ears to know. 

Mr. Hutton has tried to produce a ‘ readable book,’ and for this 
purpose has discarded everything of solid value. He did not think it 
worth while to inform himself of the most ordinary facts of European 
history between 1789 and 1795, supposing that the general reader would 
think no worse of the book for his ignorance of them. We hope 
that a time is coming when modern, even the most modern, history 
will be treated as a fit subject for grave and serious study. When 
that time comes, the more weighty of the Burges papers will perhaps 
command an adequate number of readers, and, in anticipation of it, 
we recommend the authorities of the British Museum to acquire, if 


possible, a collection which must be of the most momentous value to 


the historian and the statesman. Oscar BRowninc. 


History of the Formation of the Constitution of the United States of 
America. By Grorce Bancrort. (New York: Appleton.) 


THe volume before us may be looked on as completing Mr. Bancroft's 
work. He may, indeed, carry his history further. The same power 
which has enabled him to defy advancing years and to deal with the 
formation of the constitution may carry him on through the history of 
that administrative process by which it was completed and consolidated. 
But be that as it may, the work which Mr. Bancroft has now done 
embraces an epoch of history complete in itself, as far as any epoch can 
be so. The drama which begau when the first English settlers built 
their squalid huts, and starved, struggled, and quarrelled on the shore of 
Virginia, ended when the united colonies were joined into the united 
republic. To have told the tale of that drama, not indeed brilliantly, 
not with special grace or force, nor with a full comprehension of its 
inner meaning and less obvious lessons, yet with conscientious and ex- 
haustive labour, with sobriety and unvaried good feeling, with a singular 
freedom from controversial acrimony, this is an achievement on which a 
writer may fairly look back with satisfaction. At the moment of such a 
retrospect it would be ungracious to dwell on the shortcomings of Mr. 
Bancroft’s work. Such a proceeding would. be ungrateful, too, from a 
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student of American history. In dealing with the historical literature of 
his country Mr. Bancroft has unlocked every door, though he may not 
always be the most discreet guide through the treasure-house. There is, too, 
a pervading wholesomeness of tone about Mr. Bancroft’s work which goes far 
to disarm criticism. He airs no paradoxes; he writes to tell his tale, not to 
teach us that he has discovered in events and characters a hidden meaning 
unrevealed to his predecessors. There are, indeed, many passages in which 
a little more of the spirit of censure would add not only flavour but truth 
to his work. The merciless puritan of Boston, the anarchical enthusiast of 
Rhode Island, the jesuit, at once a zealous missionary and an unscru- 
pulous diplomatist, all come in for Mr. Bancroft’s undiscriminating praise. 
Asa consequence of this, the actors in Mr. Bancroft’s history seldom stand 
out in clear and vivid outline. 

Mr. Bancroft has often been blamed for having written the history of 
the war of Independence as a partisan. It may be high treason to say 
so in an historical review, but we find it hard to condemn an American 
writer on that ground. Who could deal impartially with a struggle of 
which he is enjoying the immediate fruits, to which he owes his civic 
rights, the laws of the constitution under which he lives? An historian 
necessarily starts with the perverse and reckless blundering of those who 
passed the stamp act and levied the tea tax. That gives the keynote to 
his whole treatment of the subject. 

It is perhaps harder to forgive Mr. Bancroft for the frequency with 
which an accurate and intelligent narrative is marred by faults of style, 
by odd, abrupt transitions, by the introduction of important statements 
parenthetically and almost allusively, by a lack of pith and terseness. 

In the present volume Mr. Bancroft’s merits and faults alike are, if 
anything, increased. Age has lessened neither his powers of research nor 
of reproduction. He has examined a mass of material and has neither 
perverted nor misunderstood it. There is indeed little room for partisan- 
ship or temptation to it. Mr. Bancroft, like most educated Americans, 
has got beyond the point of view from which democracy and federation, 
embodied in Jefferson and Hamilton, are looked on as the good and bad 
angels of the American constitution. In will, at least, he is fair to each 
party. 

Yet practically Mr. Bancroft’s cheery optimism makes him unjust to 
the men who carried the federal constitution. He looks back com- 
placently on the finished work, and sees that it is very good. Thus, in 
his pages we find scarcely a trace of the anxiety, the fear, the despondency 
which hung over the minds of those whose deliberations he records. He 
tells us how, when the convention had just done its labours, Monroe 
wrote to Madison, a brother federalist, ‘ The cloud which hath hung over 
us for some time past is not likely soon to be dispelled.’ ‘ But,’ Mr. 
Bancroft adds, ‘on Washington’s mind no such cloud rested,’ and in 
support of this view a passage is quoted showing Washington’s conviction 
of the necessity of a strong central government. Washington assuredly 
had no doubts as to what ought to be done, but there is abundant 
evidence that he, in common with every sensible man, had very great 
doubts what would be done. 

So, too, Mr. Bancroft reads his own feelings into the politics of the 
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last century, and pictures the satisfaction with which the framers of the 
constitution contemplated their work when it was accepted. There was 
indeed satisfaction in the thought that they had escaped anarchy. But 
to the men of that day the constitution, as ratified by the states, was but 
an experiment, dreaded by some as hazardous, despised by others as 
inadequate ; valued even by its constructors and defenders rather as a 
basis upon which something might be built than as a certain good in itself. 
If we overlook this, we rob a most important chapter in American history 
of its significance. The process by which during Washington’s two 
presidencies the constitution was so administered as to acquire solidity 
and tenacity was the needful completion of that by which it was originally 
shaped. If we overlook that, we forget half the debt which America owes 
to the two greatest of her sons, to the far-reaching wisdom and admi- 
nistrative dexterity of Hamilton, to the strong will and unswerving 
courage of Washington. 

In this respect, as indeed in others, Mr. Bancroft’s work suffers in 
comparison with that admirable book, ‘The History of the Constitution 
of the United States,’ by Mr. George Curtis. It would be difficult to 
name any history where so much dramatic interest is imported into a 
subject which would appear on the surface somewhat deficient in that 
quality. But then Mr. Curtis does what Mr. Bancroft wholly fails to 
do: he throws himself back into the epoch with which he is dealing, and 
identifies himself with its passions and makes its interests his own. Take 
one passage as a striking contrast to the complacency with which Mr. 
Bancroft describes the triumphant march of those who fashioned the 
constitution. Mr. Curtis is describing a stage in the discussion when the 
two parties in the convention were at a dead-lock and irreconcilable, and 
when it seemed as though the convention would break up with all its 
ends thwarted and all its labours rendered useless: ‘ As we look back to 
the possibility of a failure to create a constitution, and try to divest our- 
selves of the identity which the success of that experiment has given to 
our national life, the imagination wanders over a dreary waste of seventy 
years which it can only fill with strange images of desolation. That the 
administration of Washington should never have existed, that Marshall 
should never have adjudicated, or Jackson conquered; that the arts, the 
commerce, the letters of America should not have taken the place which 
they hold in the affairs of the world ; that, instead of this great union of 
prosperous and powerful republics, made one prosperous and powerful 
nation, history should have had nothing to show and nothing to record 
but border warfare and the conflict of worn-out communities, the sport 
of the old clashing policies of Europe; that self-government should have 
become one of the exploded delusions with which mankind have deceived 
themselves, and republican institutions have been made only another 
name for anarchy and social disorder—all these things seem at once 
inconceivable and yet probable—at once the fearful imaginings of fancy 
and the inevitable deductions of reason.’ 

Mr. Curtis never suffers us to forget how real was the battle, how 
great the stake and how uncertain the issue. Nor is this the only point 
in which Mr. Bancroft contrasts somewhat unfavourably with his rival. 
There is always what one may call a want of articulation, of systematic 
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division, about Mr. Bancroft’s work. Though he can tell a story 
clearly and directly, the salient points do not stand out. In the present 
book this is a most serious drawback. The debates of the convention 
were not the battles of organised parties, with recognised leaders and 
fixed watchwords. There are constant cross divisions and perpetual 
changes of alliance; groups unite, act together, and dissolve again. Mr. 
Curtis has adopted with singular success the one means by which such a 
subject can be made intelligible. He has given us vivid pictures of the 
leading men, and used them as central figures round whom to group the 
incidents of the strife. He has taken each successive subject of dis- 
cussion, and shown us how it was dealt with ; he shows us how certain 
motives ran through the whole struggle and dictated the action of in- 
dividual parties. Mr. Bancroft has failed to do this. He reproduces 
each successive discussion and the part played by each speaker. But 
there is nothing to make it clear to us what relation each scene bears to 
the rest of the drama. Thus the whole becomes a medley, in which we 
can trace no leading principles, no continuity of action or motive. Take 
as a specimen two passages, chosen almost at random :— 

‘It is essential to the democratic rights of the community,’ said 
Hamilton, enouncing a principle which he held with unswerving con- 
stancy, ‘ that the first branch be directly elected by the people.’ ‘The 
democratic principle,’ Mason reflected, ‘must actuate one part of the 
government. It is the only security for the rights of the people.’ ‘ An 
election by the legislature,’ pleaded Routledge, ‘would be a mere refining 
process.’ ‘ The election of the first branch by the people,’ said Wilson, 
‘is not the corner-stone only, but the foundation of the fabric’ (p. 225). 
Or again :— 

‘On the twenty-seventh Routledge brought the convention to consider 
the rule of suffrage in the two branches of the national legislature. For 
the rest of the day and part of the next Martin vehemently denounced 
any general government that could reach individuals, and intimated 
plainly that Clinton of New York would surely prevent its adoption in 
that state. Lansing renewed the proposal to vote by states in the first 
branch of the legislature. Madison worked up a most elaborate statement, 
and so on’ (p. 246). 

Each of these passages begets a feeling of bewilderment at the state- 
ment of some fresh view, or the introduction of some fresh speaker, 
without anything to show clearly their position in the whole discussion. 
One cannot see the forest for the trees. 

This is the more provoking since there is no lack of passages which 
show that Mr. Bancroft really grasps the main points of interest, though 
his style so often obscures them. The following, for instance, is as clear a 
statement as one could wish of the chief incentives to union and their 
relative importance :— 

‘Of many causes promoting union, four above others exercised a 
steady and commanding influence. The new republic as one nation 
must have power to regulate its foreign commerce ; to colonise its large 
domain ; to provide an adequate revenue; and to establish justice in 


domestic trade by prohibiting the separate states from impairing the 
obligations of contract.’ 
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It would be an interesting task to take the successive battles of the 
convention and to see how far the hopes and purposes of those who 
framed the constitution were fulfilled, how far each member of the 
machine bore this strain put upon it, and fulfilled the purpose for which 
it was constructed. But such an attempt would carry us far beyond the 
limits of a review. We have only space to say something of the aims 
and temper of the men who fashioned the constitution. There is one 
point which should be noticed in justice to the American revolutionary 
leaders. It has been often repeated, as an accepted and commonplace 
illustration of human inconsistency, that the very men who framed the 
declaration of independence acquiesced in a system by which a whole 
race were debarred from freedom. It furnished Lord Macaulay with a 
telling illustration for that theme of human inconsistency of which he never 
wearied. ‘None,’ he tells us, ‘of those Virginian patriots who vindi- 
cated their separation from the British empire by proclaiming it to be a 
self-evident truth that all men were endowed by the Creator with an 
inalienable right to liberty, would have had the smallest scruple about 
shooting any negro slave who had laid claim to that inalienable right.’ 
That taunt was untrue alike in the letter and in the spirit. It would be 
easy to produce from the writings of Washington and Jefferson con- 
demnations of slavery as emphatic, though not as rhetorical, as any 
uttered in later days by Boston abolitionists. A study of the pages of 
Mr. Bancroft or Mr. Curtis teaches us that these condemnations were 
not the exceptional utterances of men more humane or foresighted than 
their neighbours, but that the whole generation of revolutionary states- 
men were filled with a foreboding sense of the evils and dangers of 
slavery, and that moral as well as economical considerations had a large 
share in bringing them to that view. The question of slavery came 
before the convention in two ways. As Mr. Curtis says, ‘ If the power to 
regulate commerce, that might be conferred upon the general government, 
was to be universal and unlimited, it must include the right to pro- 
hibit the importation of slaves.’ The total and immediate prohibition 
of the slave trade was opposed so strenuously by the representatives of 
South Carolina and Georgia, that the attempt to enforce it could only 
have succeeded at the cost of excluding them from the union. 

But it is clear that there was among the delegates of the northern 
and middle states a consensus of opinion that the slave trade was an 
evil to be kept within the narrowest bounds possible, and extinguished 
whenever such extinction was compatible with the presence of the 
southern colonies within the union. From no quarter did the denunciation 
of the slave trade come more emphatically than from the representatives 
of Maryland and Virginia. ‘It dishonours the principles of revolution 
and the American character,’ were the words of Martin, the leading states- 
man of Maryland. Mason of Virginia summed up in a few pithy sentences 
the social and economical evils of the system as effectively as could have 
been done by any disciple of Garrison. ‘ Slavery discourages arts and 
manufactures. The poor despise labour when performed by slaves. They 
prevent the emigration of whites who really enrich and strengthen a 
country. They produce the most pernicious effect on manners. Every 
master of slaves is born a petty tyrant. . . . I hold it essential in every 
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point of view that the general government should have power to prevent 
the increase of slavery.’ 

Besides the question of the import trade, the convention had to con- 
sider how, in estimating the population of the southern states, the slaves 
should be reckoned. The compromise whereby the servile population 
was reckoned at three-fifths of its actual numbers was arrived at after long 
discussion. These discussions, like those on the question of importation, 
show already that the evils of the system were fully understood. 
Gouverneur Morris, of New York, one of the most fearless, independent, 
and clear-sighted of all the revolutionary leaders, declared that he would 
‘never concur in upholding domestic slavery. It is a nefarious institution. 
It is the curse of heaven on the states where it prevails.’ He compared 
‘the rich and noble cultivation’ of the free states with ‘the barren 
wastes of Virginia and Maryland.’ He too clearly foresaw what escaped 
most of his colleagues, that the proposed compromise would in one way 
aggravate the evil by offering the southern states a direct inducement to 
swell their population of slaves. 

Many of the discussions which Mr. Bancroft has reproduced in detail 
are of interest only to those who care to make the federal constitution a 
subject of special and detailed study. But there is one aspect of the 
matter which can never lose its interest, and that is the character of the 
men who fashioned and perfected the system. It is but an unsatisfactory 
task to speculate on the conditions which produce great men. Given a 
generation of great men, and it will be always easy to find certain conditions 
which will serve to account for their presence. But the theorist, if he be 
honest, will have an uneasy suspicion that a case might be found present- 
ing precisely similar conditions, yet with wholly different results. One 
can indeed see that the generation of men to whom Franklin and Adams 
belonged had much in their favour. They lived in a community where 
education was open to all, where every active and intelligent man might 
raise himself above those sordid wants which make culture and political 
ambition impossible, and where at the same time men’s best energies were 
not unsettled or diverted from public life by any possibility of great wealth. 
Thus, whatever there was of mental capacity in the American colonies 
was rapidly absorbed and employed in the civil war, and thereby 
developed and stimulated. At such a time a few able men soon generate 
an atmosphere in which political ability grows apace. 

It is not only by reason of their high intelligence that the founders of 
the American constitution have a claim on our attention. By their 
political courage they teach a lesson which public men, and those whose 
opinion makes or mars public men, can ill afford to forget. They 
remind us what may be done by a compact, stubborn, and resolute 
minority, imbued with confidence in their own principles, and assured 
that in the battle of clamour and reason, reason will in the long run win. 
T'o make the scheme of federal union prevail in the convention was but 
the first step in their success, it was but the winning of an outpost. The 
battle had yet to be fought in the various state conventions. Among 
the miany vivid pictures drawn by Mr. Curtis, there is none more vivid 
than that which portrays Hamilton, the central spirit and organising 
genius of this scattered battle, ‘sometimes watching for the messenger 
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who might descend the eastern hills with reports from New Hampshire, 
sometimes turning to the south and listening for the footfall of his 
couriers from Virginia, but always preparing to meet difficulties, always 
ready to contest every inch of ground, and never losing sight of the great 
end to be accomplished.’ And if the contest was honourable to the 
leaders, it was scarcely less so to the rank and file of the combatants. 
There can be no better testimony to the sanity and sagacity of the 
American citizen of that day than the sober, far-sighted appeals of the 
Federalist, untinged by rhetoric or by the meaner arts of advocacy. 

And even when those arguments had prevailed, the task was not yet 
complete. Whether the new constitution should be a reality or a nullity 
depended on the munner in which it was administered during its opening 
year. The work of constructive federalism was only ended when, in 
the face of a hostile majority, amidst a cabinet neither strong, popular, 
nor united, and relying solely on the support of Washington, Hamilton 
carried through a system of finance, beneficent in itself, but still more 
valuable indirectly as a bond which united the various colonies by 
forcing upon them a common interest. 

Before twenty years had passed the federal party was discredited and 
shattered, rent asunder by the wayward passions of its leaders and the 
very superabundance of its political energy and intelligence, no longer 
disciplined by the dominant mind of Washington. But its work was 
accomplished and secured. It had infused into the union that tenacity 
which in one generation defied the political genius of Calhoun, in 
another the military genius of Lee. The manner in which the victory 
was won was a legacy to America scarcely less precious than the victory 
itself. The nation was neither bribed, nor duped, nor cajoled into union ; 
it was reasoned into it. And so the political life of the confederation 
was imbued at the very outset with a spirit which, despite many taints 
and corruptions, it has never wholly lost. Thus the cause of federalism 
was not one which interested America only; it furnishes an example 
and encouragement to every free community. The political history of 
mankind can show no battle more bravely and wisely fought, none more 
purely and honourably won, than the battle of the American constitu- 
tion fought by the federalists under the leadership of Hamilton. 

Joun A. Doyte. 


William Lloyd Garrison, 1805-1879 : the Story of his Life, told by his 
Children. Vols. land II. (New York : The Century Company, 1885.) 


Tuts book, of which only the first two volumes have as yet appeared, will 
deserve and must receive a fuller notice when it has been completed. At 
present it carries the story of Mr. Garrison’s public work down only to 
the year 1840, leaving twenty years before the abolition movement, which 
he had reared from insignificance into greatness, lit up the war in which 
slavery perished. Although the treatise, which is the work of his sons, W. P. 
and F. J. Garrison, is primarily a biography, and a very full and minute 
one, and although it is written with the reverential admiration of children 
rather than from the point of view of a dispassionate and critical historian, 
it is also virtually a history of the anti-slavery struggle. Seldom has a 
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cause and a contest been more closely associated with the life of one man 
than in the case of abolition and Garrison. He was the life and soul of 
the movement in those early days when it had the greatest difficulties to 
contend with. We can hardly doubt that in the long run there must 
have come a collision between the free and the slave states ending in the 
extinction of the ‘ peculiar institution.’ But it seems probable that with- 
out the courage and constancy he showed in sustaining the battle during 
its initial stages, and the intensity of moral purpose by which he inspired 
others, this result would have been attained much more slowly. 

Leoking at the work as a contribution to American history, it cannot 
be adequately dealt with till the later volumes are before us, for they will 
show into what the first humble efforts of the Liberator (Garrison’s anti- 
slavery journal) grew. All that need be now done is to call attention to the 
mass of valuable materials which the biographers of Garrison have provided 
for historical inquirers. These consist partly of extracts from his speeches 
and articles in the various journals which he edited, documents some of 
which have become so rare or so difficult of access as to be practically 
unavailable to a European reader, partly of his own letters and those of 
various friends or opponents to him. Nearly all appear in print for the 
first time. Many relate to forgotten controversies, others serve chiefly 
to illustrate Garrison’s character and that of his fellow-workers. But 
there are also many which throw a full and clear light on the condition of 
America, and especially of New England five or six decades back, at the 
very time when it is darkest to most Europeans, because the great men 
of the revolutionary epoch had passed away, and those whom the present 
generation can remember were only beginning to come upon the stage. 
The singular mental ferment which produced transcendentalism, the 
beginnings of the movement to obtain equal rights for women, the 
position of the New England clergy, are all brought out from a point of 
view new to most Englishmen, as well as the vehement intolerance which 
made it so dangerous to advocate abolition even in the northern states. 
It is hard for any one who knows America as it is now, with its absolute 
freedom for the advocacy of all opinions, its peace and order in times 
of political excitement—for riots even in the rude West arise almost 
wholly among recent immigrants and not among native Americans—to 
realise that only half a century has passed since a Boston mob all 
but murdered Garrison, since an Illinois mob killed Lovejoy, since 
a Philadelphia mob burned Pennsylvania Hall. These, however, are 
matters not to be entered on in the present notice, which must content 
itself with apprising English students of the publication of important 
materials for the appreciation of an interesting epoch and a singularly 
powerful and striking character. JAMES BRYCE. 
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Miscellaneous Notes 


In April 1885 a society was formed under the name of ‘The Huguenot 
Society of London,’ with the principal object of ‘ the interchange and 
publication of knowledge relating to (a) the history of the Huguenots in 
France ; (0) the Huguenot emigrations from France and the adjoining 
countries ; (c) the refugee settlements throughout the world, particularly 
those in Great Britain, Ireland, and the Channel Islands ; and the result- 
ing effects of those settlements on the professions, manufactures, com- 
merce, and social life of the several places in which they were made; 
(d) Huguenot genealogy and heraldry, and Huguenot church and other 
registers.’ The society was brought into existence mainly through the 
energy of Mr. A. Giraud Browning, the honorary secretary of the 
French Protestant Hospital, that interesting memorial of the Huguenot 
colony in London. The president of the society is Sir Henry Layard, 
G.C.B. ; the secretary is Mr. Overend of the Public Record Office. The 
first number of the society’s ‘ Proceedings ’ includes a paper by Mr. W. J. 
C€. Moens, the editor of the ‘ Registers of the Dutch Church in Austin- 
friars,’ on ‘ The Registers of the French and Walloon Churches established 
in England and other sources of Huguenot knowledge, with some 
suggestions for the editing and publication of the same.’ 


On 12 September 1885, the third Italian Historical Congress was 
inaugurated at Turin. There were present representatives from a large 
number of local historical societies and many students of history, among 
whom we may mention the names of Cantu, Amari, Bonghi, and Fabretti. 
His excellency Correnti was president, Prince Filangieri vice-president ; 
the secretaries were MM. Nicold Barozzi and Ugo Balzani. The discus- 
sions of the congress, which lasted a week, were resumed in a number 
of resolutions, among which we remark one which invites the various 
societies to proceed to the compilation of an historical bibliography of 
their special localities, and another encouraging each society to assist 
the labours of the General Direction of Excavations in order that within a 
moderately short time it may be possible to draw up a complete illustrated 
topographical map of Italy as it was at the time of the fall of the Roman 
Empire. The subject of a third resolution was the exchange of all sorts 
of new facts or information between the different societies relating to 
their local histories. There were various other resolutions passed of a 
more purely local interest, but always with the object of increasing the 
general facilities for the study of history. One very interesting sitting 
was entirely devoted to the report made by Signor Bonghi on the Italian 
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Historical Institute recently founded by the government. This institute 
finally aims at entirely reconstructing the Rerwm Italicarum Scriptores 
of Muratori, in a new and critical publication, on a very large scale, of 
the sources of Italian history. 


M. Gustave Saige, the librarian at Monaco, has issued an interesting 
report on the publication of historical documents from the archives 
under his charge (Monaco, 1885). It has been decided to publish three 
series of collections in the following divisions : 

(1) ‘Documents diplomatiques de Monaco du XV° au XVII° siécle,’ 
illustrating the relations of the principality with Italy, and afterwards 
with France and Spain. 

(2) ‘Le Trésor des Chartes de Rethel,’ containing the acts &c. of the 
counts of Rethel from the twelfth to the fifteenth century—‘ documents,’ 
says M. Saige, ‘ qui constituent un des chartiers les plus précieux pour 
V’histoire du nord de la France.’ Of these documents, 1118 in number, a 
calendar will be given ; and the more important ones, including all those 
of the thirteenth century in the French language, will be printed at 
length. A description of the seals, with illustrations, forms part of the 
scheme. 

(8) ‘Correspondance du maréchal Jacques de Matignon,’ who was 
successively lieutenant-general in the government of Normandy, and of 
Guienne and Gascony from 1559 to 1597 ; including letters of Charles IX, 
Henry III, Catherine de’ Medici, and Henry of Navarre. This series will 
comprise also the unpublished parts of the same correspondence which 
are preserved in the Béthune collection in the Bibliothéque Nationale at 
Paris. 

The proposed publications will be issued under the authority of the 
prince of Monaco. The first two series will not, it is expected, form more 
than one volume in quarto each : the third series is calculated to extend 
to six volumes. One volume will be published yearly, beginning in the 
spring of this year. 


The Archiv fiir Litteratur- und Kirchen-Geschichte des Mittelalters 
(Berlin, Weidmann), of which the first three numbers have just appeared, 
deserves a cordial recognition from medieval students. It is startling, to 
begin with, to find that the whole 508 pages of this solid publication are 
entirely produced by the two editors, Heinrich Denifle, O.P., and Franz 
Ehrle, §.J.; but it is a much more remarkable fact that every single 
paper in it is the result of laborious investigation among manuscripts in 
widely scattered collections. The historical articles are enumerated 
below in the summary of periodical publications ; but in the case of a new 
venture of this sort it is desirable to indicate somewhat more fully its 
character and scope. Although, according to the title, the Archiv 
embraces literary as well as ecclesiastical history, the literature here 
discussed is only that which bears relation to theology. We have, for 
instance, a valuable contribution to the study of Abelard’s works in a 
paper by Father Denifle on his ‘ Sententie ’ and the redactions of his 
‘ Theologia’ previous to the middle of the twelfth century. To the same 
lass belongs another article by the same writer on the Eternal Gospel and 
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the commission at Anagni in 1255 (pp. 49-98), which includes a description 
of the existing MSS. of Joachim of Fiore and an edition (with collation 
of sixteen manuscripts) of the hitherto unprinted protocol of the Anagni 
proceedings (pp. 99-142). Herr Ehrle’s contribution to the history of the 
treasury, library, and archive of the popes in the fourteenth century also 
deserves special mention. It extends to 175 pages, and not only contains 
an account of the inventories and of the various fortunes of the papal 
muniments from the time of Boniface VIII down to 1345, but also prints 
the catalogues in extenso, thus giving an invaluable series of lists of books 
and documents, as well as a multiplicity of miscellaneous details of interest 
for the history of the papacy. The mass of absolutely new matter com- 
prised in the three numbers of the Archiv is so great, and the editors’ 
treatment of it so scholarly, that all students of medieval history must 
congratulate themselves upon the beginning of such an enterprise, and 
trust that the support given to it will enable the learned editors to continue 
to bring forth out of their treasure things new and old. At the same 
time we can hardly expect production at this rate unless they increase the 
number of their contributors. 


Under the auspices of the Deuwtsch-Israelitischer Gemeindebund at 
Berlin, a commission has been formed for the promotion of historical 
researches concerning the Jews in the Frankish and German Empire. 
Amongst the members of this commission are Professors Stobbe of 
Leipzig, and Wattenbach, Weizsiicker, Breslau, and Geiger of Berlin. 
It is at present intended to edit Regesta up to 1278 a.p., consisting of 
dccuments taken from various archives, from chronicles, from epitaphs, 
and from judicial sources put in chronological order. An extra series will 
be formed for documents written in Hebrew, which will be published 
with translations and notes. There is, for instance, in a MS. of the 
London Jewish College, a much completer text of the narrative of the 
calamities which befell the Jews during the first and second crusades, by 
Eliezer ben Nathan, than that edited by Dr. Jellinek. The Bodleian 
Library has recently acquired a rather late MS. of the same work, 
which may prove useful for the establishment of a correct text. Dr. 
Neubauer is preparing an edition of the book according to the two 
MSS. Besides these two publications, the society intends to bring out a 
periodical publication with the title of Zeitschrift fiir die Geschichte 
der Juden in Deutschland, in which minor essays, editions of shorter 
texts, and a kind of bibliography of MSS. and old books which contain 
documents on the history of the Jews, will be included. We hope that the 
Jewish historical commission in Germany will prove such a success as to 
encourage Jewish congregations of other countries to imitate the zeal of 
their German brethren. Indeed, it is time that wealthy Jews should care 


a little more for the history and literature of their race than they do at 
present, 
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List of Hstorical Books recently published 


I, GENERAL HISTORY 


(Including works relating to the allied branches of knowledge and works 
of miscellaneous contents) 


Burri (A.) Le teorie politiche di san 
Tomaso e il moderno Diritto pubblico. 
Pp. 158. Rome: Societai Cattolica 
Istruttiva. 

Droxsen (G.) Allgemeiner historischer 
Handatlas in 96 Karten mit erliutern- 
dem Text. Pts.1to6. Bielefeld. Folio. 

Durazzo (P.) Orbis terrarum descriptio : 
Testo inedito del secolo xv. Pp. 29. 
Mantua: Segna. 

Faviers (H. de). La paix publique selon 
la logique et l'histoire. Pp.335. Paris: 
Plon. 18mo. 

JAHRESBERICHTE der Geschichtswissen- 
schaft. Ed. by J. Herrmann, J. Jas- 


trow, & E. Meyer. IV (1881). Berlin. 

Marini (G.) Iscrizioni antiche doliari, 
pubbl. del de Rossi con annotazioni di 
E. Dressel. Rome. 4to. 

OxrsteRLEY. Wegweiser durch die Lite- 
ratur der Urkundensammlungen. I. 
Berlin: Reimer. 

Recuvs (E.) Les primitifs, études d’eth- 
nologie comparée. Pp. 395. Paris: Cha- 
merot. 18mo. 

Waenon (A.) Traité d’archéologie com- 
parée ; la sculpture antique, origines, 
description, classification des monu- 
ments de l’Egypte et de la Gréce. Pp. 
173, illustr. Paris: Rothschild. 


Il. ORIENTAL HISTORY 


Annvarre de la Société des études juives. 
IV (1884). Pp. 115. Paris: Durlacher. 
18mo. 

Aymonter (E.) L’épigraphie kambod- 
jéenne. Saigon (Cochinchine). Pp. 46. 
Paris : Impr. du gouvernement. 

Bruesce & Diimicuen. Recueil de monu- 
ments égyptiens. V: Geographische 
Inschriften altiigyptischer Denkmiler. 
Pt. 3. 96 plates. Leipzig. 4to. 

Erman. Aegypten und iigyptisches Leben 
im Altertum. Pt. 2-4. Pp. 49-176, 
illustr. Tiibingen: Laupp. 

Evttne (J.) Nabatiiische Inschriften aus 
Arabien. 29 plates. Berlin. 4to. 

Gricrr (W.) Civilisation of the Eastern 
Iranians in ancient times. With intr. 
on the Avesta religion. Transl. with 
preface, notes, and biography of the 
author, by D. D. P. Sanjana. I: Eth- 
nography and social life. Pp. 302. Lon- 
don: Frowde. 

Iypautt-Hvart (C.) La légende du pre- 
mier pape des Taoistes et l’histoire de 
la famille pontificale des Tchang, d’a- 
prés des documents chinois, traduits 
pour la premiére fois. Paris: Leroux. 
(From the ‘ Journal asiatique.’) 


Luorzxy (Hryricu). Die Annalen Asur- 
nazirpals [p.c. 884-860] nach der 
Ausgabe des Londoner Inschriftenwerkes 
umschrieben, iibersetzt, und erklirt. 
Pp. 33. Munich: Ackermann. 

Scuraver (E.) Cuneiform inscriptions 
and the Old Testament. Transl. from 
the 2nd ed., with additions by the 
author, by the rev. O. C. Whitehouse. 
I. Map. London: Williams & Nor- 
gate. 

Scuirer. Geschichte des _ jiidischen 
Volkes im Zeitalter Jesu Christi. II. 
2nded. Leipzig: Hinrichs. 

Sraprer (E.) La Palestine au temps de 
Jésus-Christ, d’aprés le Nouveau Testa- 
ment, l’historien Flavius Joséphe et 
les Talmuds. Pp. 536,illustr. Paris: 
Fischbacher. 

Srepuen (sir J. F.) The story of Nun- 
comar and the impeachment of sir 
Elijah Impey. 2 vols. Pp. 600. Lon- 
don: Macmillan. 

Srupia Breuica. Essays on_ biblical 
archeology and criticism, and kindred 
subjects. By members of the Univer- 
sity. Pp. 264. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press. 
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Ill, GREEK HISTORY 


Arnuens.— Mittheilungen des  deut- 
schen archiiologischen Institutes in 


Athen. X (4 parts). Plates. Athens, 
4to. 
Busoztt (G.) Griechische Geschichte 


‘bis zur Schlacht von Chaironeia. I. 
Gotha. 


Fontane (M.) Histoire universelle. 
Gréce [1300-480 B.c.] 

Havverte-Besnautt (A.) De archonte 
rege (Paris doctoral dissertation). Pp. 
130. Paris: Thorin. 

Havverte-Brsnautt (A.) Les stratéges 
athéniens. Pp. 194. Paris: Thorin. 


La 


IV. ROMAN HISTORY 


(See also Italian section) 


Betot (E.) De la révolution économique 
et monétaire qui eut lieu 4 Rome au 
milieu du troisiéme siécle avant 1’ére 
chrétienne et de la classification géné- 
rale de la société romaine avant 
et aprés la premiére guerre punique. 
Paris : Leroux. 

Casar (Carus Junius). Gallic War. Seven 
books (Latin). Edited by J. H. and 
W. F. Allen, and J. B. Greenough. 
Revised, with notes and dissertations, 
fully illustrated, on Cwsar’s Gallic 
campaigns, and the Roman military 
art, by H. P. Judson. Pp. 188, 196, 
149, map. Boston: Ginn. 12mo. 

Crorr1 (G.) Sull’ origine della moneta et 
del commercio presso i Romani. Pp. 
76. Potenza: Santanello. 16mo. 

Durovy (E.) Médecine et mceurs de l’an- 
cienne Rome, d’aprés les podtes latins. 
Pp. 432, illustr. Paris: J.B. Bailliére. 
18mo. 

Fustet pe Covnanees. Recherches sur 
quelques problémes d’histoire. (1° le 
colonat romain ; 2° du régime des terres 
en Germanie; 3° de la marche ger- 
manique; 4° l’organisation judiciaire 
dans le royaume des Francs.) Pp. 536. 
Paris: Hachette. 

Giupert (0.) Geschichte und Topogra- 
phie der Stadt Rom im Altertum. II. 
Leipzig. 

Kartowa (0.) Rémische Rechtsgeschichte. 
I: Staatsrecht und Rechtsquellen. 
Leipzig. 


Marquarpt & Mommsen. Handbuch der 


rémischen Alterthiimer. VI: Rémische 
Staatsverwaltung. Leipzig. 

Maurin (G.) L’administration de la colo- 
nie nimoise 4 l’époque gallo-romaine 
d’aprés les documents épigraphiques. 
Pp. 41. Nimes: Clavel. 

Momsen (Th.) Rémische Geschichte. 
V: Die Provinzen von Caesar bis Dio- 
cletian. 10 maps. Berlin. 

Mommsen (Th.) Die Ortlichkeit der Varus- 
schlacht. Pp. 64. Berlin: Weidmann. 

Rome.—Corpus Inscriptionum Latinorum. 
VI: Inscriptiones urbis Rome Latine. 
Berlin. Folio. 

Satuustivus Crispus. La guerra diGiugurta, 
illustrata da F. Ramorino. Pp. 148. 
Turin: Loescher. 

Servais. Etude sur les institutions ro- 
maines: le tribunal du peuple depuis 
sa création jusqu’au temps des Gracches. 
Pp. 54. Paris: Thorin. (From the 
‘Revue générale de droit.’) 

Smrrx (rev. A. C.) The British and 
Roman antiquities of the North Wilt- 
shire downs. Pp. 248, maps and wood- 
cuts. London: Quaritch. 4to. 

Tissot (C.) Fastes de la province ro- 
maine d’Afrique. Publiés d’aprés le 
manuscrit original et précédés d’une 
notice biographique sur l’auteur par 
S. de Reinach. Pp. 316, portrait. 
Paris: Klincksieck. 

Wotrr (G.) & Daum (0.) Der rémische 
Grenzwall bei Hanau mit den Kastellen 
zu Riickingen und Markébel. Pp. 86. 
Plates. Hanau: Alberti. 


V. ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY 


Avse (B.) L’église et l’état dans la se- 
conde moitié du IIT* siécle {249-284}. 
2nded. Paris: Perrin. 12mo. 

Avuput (L.) Saint Vincent de Paul et sa 
congrégation 4 Saintes et 4 Rochefort 
[1642-1746]. Etude et documents. 
Paris: A. Picard. 

Avram (A. da’). Documents relatifs aux 
églises de l’Orient et 4 leurs rapports 
avec Rome, recueillis et commentés. 
3rd _ed., enlarged. Pp. 63. Paris: 


Challamel. 
Bacxuouse (E.) Early Church history 





to the death of Constantine. Enlarged 
by C. Tylor. 2nd ed. With an ap- 
pendix containing the Teaching of the 
Twelve Apostles. Pp. 610. Edinburgh : 
Hamilton. 

Bérnaz (abbé P. J.) Vie de saint Grat, 
évéque et patron du diocése d’Aoste. 
Pp. 236. Aosta: Duc. 16mo. 

Brrkakvser (rev. J. A.) History of the 
Church. In two parts. Part 1, from 
the first establishment to our own time. 
New York: F. Pustet. 12mo. 

Burcuarpr (J.) Argentinensis Diarium,, 
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sive rerum urbanarum commentarii 
[1483-1506]. Texte latin publié inté- 
gralement pour la premiére fois d’aprés 
les manuscrits de Paris, de Rome et de 
Florence, avec introduction, notes, 
tables et index, par L. Thuasne. III 
(1500-1506). Paris: Leroux. 

Cerpart (V.) Vita disan Francesco Borgia, 
terzo generale della compagnia di Gest. 
II. Pp. 216. Monza: Annoni. 16mo. 

Cirravux.—-Le petit et le grand exorde de 
Citeaux, contenant les origines du 
monastére et de l’ordre de ce nom, 
avec de nombreuses légendes sur la vie 
admirable des anciens moines de Clair- 
vaux. Pp. 617, illustr. Paris: Le- 
chevalier. 

ConcILIonUM sacrorum nova et amplis- 
sima collectio, ed. J. D. Mansi. 31 
vols. I. Paris. Fol. 

Danzas (A.) Etudes sur les temps pri- 
mitifs de l’ordre de saint Dominique. 
2° série: Saint Raymond de Pennafort 
etson époque. I. Paris: Oudin. 

Dovats (C.) Les Fréres précheurs en 
Gascogne au XIII* et au XIV*® siécle: 
chapitres, couvents et notices; docu- 
ments inédits. 1'* partie: Chapitres. 
Pp. 253. Paris: Champion. (From 
‘ Archives de la Gascogne.’) 

Duc (J. A.) Documents sur l’histoire 
ecclésiastique du moyen fige. Pp. 37. 
Turin: Vigliardi. (From ‘ Miscell. di 
Stor. ital.’ 

Favcon (M.) & Tuomas (A.) Les registres 
de Boniface VIII: recueil des bulles de 
ce pape, publiées ou analysées, d’aprés 
les manuscrits originaux des archives 
du Vatican. Fasc. Il. Pp. 153-312. 
Paris: Thorin. 4to. 

Firzcrratp (W., bishop of Killaloe). 
Lectures on ecclesiastical history. Ed. 
by the rev. W. Fitzgerald and J. Quarry. 
With a memoir of the author. 2 vol. 
London: J. Murray. 

Frossarp (C.L.) Recueil de réglements 
extraits des actes des synodes provin- 
ciaux tenus dans la province du Bas- 
Languedoc de 1568 4 1623, publié pour 
la premiére fois. Pp. 72. Paris: 
Grassart. 

GranpsgEAn (C.) Les registres de Benoit 
XI: recueil des bulles de ce pape, 
publiées ou analysées, d’aprés les 
manuscrits originaux des archives du 
Vatican. Fasc. III. Pp. 273-416. Paris: 
Thorin. 

Hocnart (P.) Etudes au sujet de la per- 
sécution des Chrétiens sous Néron. 
Paris: Leroux. 

LacrancE (abbé F.) Life of monseigneur 
Dupanloup. Transl. from the French 
by Lady Herbert. 2 vol. London: 
Chapman & Hall. 

La, Tour-pu-Pix La Cuarce (H. de). Les 

erniers jours de l’ordre de Malte et le 
grand bailli de La Tour-du-Pin. Pp. 
45. Paris: Sauton. (From the ‘ Revue 
de la Révolution.) 

Lasout (P. B.) La vita del papa S. Gre- 


gorio VII brevemente narrata agli 
Italiani nell’ ottavo centenario dalla 
morte di lui. Pp. 189, con ritratto. 
Bologna: Tip. arcivescovile. 32mo. 

Lecuter (V.) Das apostolische und 
nachapostolische Zeitalter. 3rd ed. 
Karlsruhe. 

LorwenFreLtp (S.) Epistole pontificum 
Romanorum inedite. Leipzig. 

Maenantr (F.M.) Istoria della sacrosanta 
basilica Vaticana dalla sua fondazione 
sino al presente. Rome: Tip. della 
civilta cattolica. 

Mamianr (T.) Il papato nei tre ultimi 
secoli; compendio storico-criticor Pp. 
327. Milan: Treves. 16mo. 

Morosr (D.) Vita di S.S. Pio papa IX. 
I. Pp. 478. Florence: Ricci. 

Nrerce (L.) Archéologie lyonnaise. III: 
Les trésors des églises de Lyon. Pp. 
114. Lyon: Georg. 

PriveK-Hartrune (J. von). Specimina 
selecta chartarum pontificum Roma- 
norum. Pt. 1. 55 plates. Stuttgart: 
Kohlhammer. 

Preruine (le P.) Le saint Siége, la 
Pologne, et Moscou [1582-1587]. Pp. 
189. Paris: Leroux. 18mo. 

Pisz (C.C.,D.D.) Lives of St. Ignatius 
and his first companions. New ed. 
Pp. 360. New York: P. J. Kenedy. 
12mo. 

Pontiricuom Romanorum inedita. II: 
Urkunden der Pipste [a.v. 97-1197). 
Ed. by J. von Pfiugk-Harttung. II, 2 
(indices). Pp. 407-492. Stuttgart: 
Kohlhammer. 

Rrrscuz (O.) Cyprian von Karthage und 
die Verfassung der Kirche. Gdttingen. 

Ranke (L. von). Simmtliche Werke. 
8rd complete ed. XXXVII, XXXVIII: 
Die rémischen Piipste in den letzten 
vier Jahrhunderten, 1, u. Leipzig: 
Duncker & Humblot. 

Ruaerert (E.) Storia dei santi padri e 
dell’ antica letteratura della chiesa. 
V. Pp. 388. Rome: Tipogr. Meta- 
stasio. 16mo. 

Scuwernitz (E. de). The history of the 
church known as the Unitas Fratrum, 
or the Unity of the Brethren, founded 
by the followers of John Hus, the Bo- 
hemian reformer and martyr. Pp. 
693. Bethlehem, Pennsylvania: Mo- 
ravian Publication Office. 

Scorr (C. A. Anderson). Ulfilas, apostle 
of the Goths; together with an account 
of the Gothic churches and their doc- 
trine. London: Macmillan. 

Srane (rev. W.) The eve of the Refor- 
mation: An historical essay of the 
religious, literary, and social condi- 
tion of Christendom, with special 
reference to Germany and England, 
from the beginning of the latter half 
of the fifteenth century to the outbreak 
of the religious revolt. Pp. 190. Lon- 
don: Burns & Oates. 

Wanpine (L.) Life of father Luke Wad- 
ding, founder of St. Isidore’s College, 
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Rome. By the rev. Joseph A. O’Shea. 
Pp. 206, portrait. Dublin: Gill. 
Wessincer (A.) Kaspar Aindorffer, Abt 
in Tegernsee [1426-1461] ; ein Lebens- 
und Zeitbild nach den Quellen darge- 


VI. MEDIEVAL HISTORY 


(See also under the different countries) 


Beavcuer (L.) Histoire de l’organisation 
judiciaire en France: Epoque franque. 
Paris: Rousseau. 

Bovureeots (E.) Le capitulaire de Kiersy- 
sur-Oise {877} ; étude sur l'état et le ré- 
gime politique de la société carolin- 
gienne a la fin du IX° siécle, d’aprés la 
législation de Charles le Chauve. Pp. 
319. Paris: Hachette. 

Bustron (F.) Chronique de l’ile de Chy- 
pre. Publiée par René de Mas-Latrie. 
Pp. 531. Paris: Imp. Nationale. 

Desrmour (A.) L’impératrice Théodora, 
étude critique. Pp. 180. Paris : Dentu. 
18mo. 

Dentr.e (H.) Die Universitiiten des Mit- 
telalters bis 1400. I: Entstehung der 
Universitiiten. Pp. 815. Berlin: Weid- 


mann. 

Forse (E. H.) Mémoires numismatiques 
de l’ordre souverain de Saint-Jean de 
Jérusalem, illustrées avec les médailles 
et monnaies frappées par les grands- 
maitres de l’ordre. Pp. 430. Rome: 
Forzani. 4to. 

Fustet pe Covnaneces. Recherches sur 
quelques problémes d’histoire. (See 
Roman section.) 

Ger1zeR (H.) Sextus Julius Africanus und 
die byzantinische Chronographie. II, 
pt. 1: Die Nachfolger des Julius Afri- 
canus. Pp. 425. Leipzig: Teubner. 

Haver (J.) Questions mérovingiennes. I: 
La formule: N. REX FRANCORUM V. INL. 
II: Les découvertes de Jéréme Vignier. 
Paris: Champion. (From the ‘ Biblio- 
théque de l’Ecole des chartes.’) 

Heyp (W.) Histoire du commerce du Le- 
vant au moyen fige. Edition francaise, 
publiée sous le patronage de la Société 
de l’Orient latin par Furcy Raynaud. I. 
Paris : Lechevalier. 

Hopex1n (T.) Italy and her invaders [476- 
553}. III, Bk. 1v: The Ostrogothic in- 


stellt. Pp.67. Munich: Kaiser. 
Wissaum (W.) Die wichtigsten Rich- 
tungen und Ziele der Thiitigkeit des 
Papstes Gregors des Grossen. Pp. 50. 
Cologne. Leipzig: Fock. 


vasion. IV, Bk. v: The imperial re- 
storation. Plates and maps. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. 

Kopauik (J.) Vorlesungen iiber die Chro- 
nologie des Mittelalters. Pp. 60. 
Vienna: Gerold. 

La Cuavvetays (de). Le combat 4 pied de 
la cavalerie au moyen fige. Pp. 59. 
Paris: Plon. 

Morée, Chronique de, aux XIII* et XIV° 
siécles, publiée et traduite pour la pre- 
miére fois pour la Société de l’Orient 
latin, par Alfred Morel-Fatio. Genéve: 
Leroux. (Publication de la Société de 
l’Orient latin.) 

Morra (E.) Guelfi e Ghibellini nel Luga- 
nese. Pp. 130, table. Como: Ostinelli. 

Pears (E.) The fall of Constantinople : 
being the story of the Fourth Crusade. 
Pp. 413. London: Longmans. 

Pertz. Monumenta Germanie historica 
(4to series) VII: Magni Felicis Ennodi 
opera; ed. F. Vogel. Pp. 418. Berlin: 
Weidmann. 4to. 

Rerericw. Zur Geschichte des ostgothi- 
schen Reiches in Italien. Pp. 20. Gross- 
Strehlitz: Wilpert. 4to. 

Trsster (J.) Quatriéme croisade ; la diver- 
sion sur Zara et Constantinople. Pp. 
294. Paris: Leroux. 

WInkeELMann (E.) Acta imperii inedita 
seculi XIII et XIV: Urkunden und 
Briefe zur Geschichte des Kaiserreichs 
und des Kénigreichs Sicilien. II [1198- 
1400}. Pp. 983. Innsbruck: Wagner. 

Zewuer (B.) L’empire francais d’Orient : 
la quatriéme croisade [1199-1205]. Ex- 
traits de Villehardouin, de Robert de 
Clari, ete. Pp. 192, illustr. Paris: 
Hachette. 32mo. 

Ze.LER (J.) Histoire d’Allemagne. L’em- 
pereur Frédéric II et la chute de l’em- 
pire germanique du moyen Age ; Conrad 
IV et Conradin. Paris: Perrin. 





VII. MODERN HISTORY 


AppLeton’s Annual Cyclopedia, and Re- 
gister of important events of the year 
1884. (New series.) IX. Pp. 855. New 
York: Appleton. 

Barrat (de). Etude sur l’histoire diploma- 
tique de l'Europe. I [1648-1792], 2nd 
ed., pp. 394. II [1789-1815], pp. 482. 
Paris: Plon. 

Brotxtay (L.) Etude économique sur le dix- 


VOL. I.—NoO. I. 


huitiéme siécle; le pacte de famine ; 
V’administration du commerce. Pp. 551. 
Paris: Guillaumin. 

Buancxart (C. de). 1860-1880. Histoire 
moderne. I. Pp. 311. Liége: Demar- 
teau. 

CasseLu’s Illustrated Universal History. 
By E. Oliver. Modern History. Pp. 
626. London: Cassell. 


Oo 
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Canonce (F.) Historia militar contempo- 
ranea [1854-1871). Transl. by Juan 
Prats y Jimeno. I. Pp. 611. Madrid: 
D. Pacheco. 

EncyKLopApir der neueren Geschichte : 
begriindet von Wilh. Herbst. Pts. 22, 
23 (vol. III, pp. 81-240). Gotha: 
Perthes. 

Marcuse (M.) Zur Geschichte des Jahres 
1744. Pp. 23. Berlin: Gaertner. 4to. 

Martin (baron C. de) & Cussy (baron F. 


de). Recueil manuel et pratique de 
traités et conventions, sur lesquels sont 
établis les relations et les rapports ex- 
istant aujourd’hui entre les divers états 
souverains du globe, depuis l’année 
1760 jusqu’A l’époque actuelle. 2nd 
series. By F. H. Geffcken. I [1857- 
1869}. Pp. 663. Leipzig: Brockhaus. 

Mitirr (W.) Politische Geschichte der 
Gegenwart. XVIII: Das Jahr 1884. 
Pp. 378. Berlin: Springer. 


VIll. FRENCH HISTORY 


Acoutuas (E.) La déclaration des droits de 
Vhomme de 1793 commentée. Pp. 308. 
Paris: Chevalier-Marescq. 18mo. 

ApvVIELLE (V.) Histoire de Gracchus Ba- 
beuf et du babouvisme, d’aprés de nom- 
breux documents inédits. 2 vol. Pp. 
549, 596. Paris: 3, rue Guénégaud. 

Arnaup (E.) Histoire des protestants de 
Provence, du comtat Venaissin et de la 
principauté d’Orange; avec une carte de 
Vancienne Provence. 2 vol. Pp. 573, 
414. Paris: Grassart. 

Avser (chan.) Histoire générale civile, 
religieuse, et littéraire du Poitou. I. 
Paris : Champion. 

Banter (A.) Notice biographiquesur René 
de Voyer d’Argenson, intendant d’armée 
du Poitou, ambassadeur 4 Venise [1596- 
1651}. Pp. 40. Poitiers: Imp. géné- 
rale de l’Ouest. 16mo. 

Bavpritzart (H.) Les populations agri- 
coles de la France. Normandie et Bre- 
tagne, passé et présent. Pp. 642. Paris: 
Hachette. 

Beavye (H.) et Arnaumont (J. 4’). Mé- 
moires d’Olivier de La Marche, maitre 
d’hétel et capitaine des gardes de 
Charles le Téméraire. III. Pp. 328. 
Paris: Loones. (Published by the So- 
ciété de histoire de France.) 

Berry (A.) Topographie historique du 
vieux Paris. Continuée par H. Legrand. 
Région du Louvre et des Tuileries. II. 
Pp. 327. Paris: Champion. 4to. 

Bonat. Comté et comtes de Rodez. Pp. 
768. Paris: Lechevalier. 

Bosetu1 (comte J.) Tableaux généalogi- 
ques de la dynastie capétienne. (Ex- 
traits des principaux auteurs.) Paris: 
Klincksieck. 4to. 

Bovunay pe LA MevurtuHe (comte). Le Di- 
rectoire et l’expédition d’Egypte ; étude 
sur les tentatives du Directoire pour 
communiquer avec Bonaparte, le secou- 
rir, et le ramener. Pp. 348. Paris: 
Hachette. 18mo. 

Bourcuentn (P. D.) De Tanaquilli Fabri 
vita et scriptis (acad. dissert.) Pp. 201. 
Paris: Grassart. 

Bréarp (C.) Les Archives de la ville de 
Honfleur. Notes historiques, analyses 
et documents, extraits des archives 
communales. Paris: Picard. 


Cavrots (L.) Biographie des généraux 
Cavrois. Pp. 174, portraits. Arras: 
Laroche. 

Cravpe (J.) Les plaintes des protes- 
tans cruellement opprimez dans le 
royaume de France. Edition nouvelle 
avec commentaires par Franck Puaux. 
Paris: Fischbacher. 4to. 

Corenet (Mme C.) Fin de la vieille 
France ; Francois I: portraits et récits 
du XVI° siécle. Pp. 375. Paris: Plon. 

Dartwon (A.) Histoire d’un parti; les 
Cing, sous l’Empire [1857-1860]. Pp. 
435- Paris: Dentu. 18mo. 

DecrvE (F.) Anne de Montmorency, grand 
maitre et connétable de France, a la 
cour, aux armées, et au conseil de 
Francois I. Pp. 456. Paris: Plon. 

Deramecovrt (A.) Le clergé du diocése 
d’Arras, Boulogne, et Saint-Omer’ pen- 
dant la Révolution [1789-1802]. II: Le 
schisme ; les deux clergés; la premiére 
persécution. Pp. 556. Paris: Bray & 
Retaux. 

Destrem (J.) Les déportations du Con- 
sulat et de l’Empire (d’aprés des docu- 
ments inédits). Index biographique des 
déportés. Pp. 526. Paris: Jeanmaire. 

Diyon.—Entrées et réjouissances dans la 
ville de Dijon [1550, 1574, 1600). Pp. 
39. Dijon: Darantiére. 

—Entrées et réjouissances dans la ville 
de Dijon [1629]. Pp. 41. Dijon: 
Darantiére. 

Du Fresne dE Beavcourt (G.) Histoire de 
Charles VII. III: Le réveil du roi 
[1435-1444]. Paris: Librairie de la 
Société bibliographique. 

Dvuaast-Matirevx. Carrier 4 Nantes. Pré- 
cis de la conduite patrotique et révolu- 
tionnaire des citoyens de Nantes, en 
réponse aux inculpations de Carrier, 
Robespierre, et Julien. Paris: Leche- 
valier. 12mo. 

Dumesniz (abbé). Recollections of the 
Reign of Terror; by a country priest. 
Ed. by baron Ernouf. Transl. by J. C. 
Brogan. Pp. 190. Dublin: Gill. 

Durry ve Sarnt-Anprk (A.) Histoire du 
protestantisme en Touraine. Paris: 
Fischbacher, 12mo. 

Estarnror (Vicomte de). L’anniversaire 
de messire Adrian de Bréauté, et Oratio 
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~ Joannis Roenni, avec une introduction 
et des notes. Pp. 40. Rouen: Cagniard. 
4to. 

Favriet (C.) Les derniers jours du Con- 
sulat: manuscrit inédit, publié par L. 
Lalanne. Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 

—The last days of the Consulate. English 
transl. London: Sampson Low. 

France.—Inventaire des archives du 


-ministére de la marine. Série B, 
service général. Pp. 194. Paris: 
Baudoin. 


—Un chapitre inédit du 9 thermidor ; sou- 
venirs historiques d’aprés des piéces 
authentiques. Pp. 143. Paris: Dentu. 
18mo. 

Gaupin (L.) Catalogue de la bibliothéque 
de la ville de Montpellier (dite du Musée 
Fabre). Histoire. Pt. 2. Pp. 463. 
Montpellier: Grollier. 

Gerrroy (A.) Recueil des instructions 
données aux ambassadeurs et minis- 
tres de France, &c.: Suéde. Paris: 
Alcan. 

Grry (A.) Documents sur les relations de 
la royauté avec les villes en France 
{1180-1314}. Paris: Picard. 

GreEcorreE (P.) Le rétablissement du culte 
dans le diocése de Nantes aprés la Ré- 
volution. Pp. 118. Nantes: Forest & 
Grimaud. 

Haurnen (E.) Lettres inédites du roi 
Henri IV aM. de Villiers, ambassadeur 
& Venise [1599), publiées d’aprés le 
manuscrit de la bibliothéque nationale. 
Paris : Champion. 

Héricautt (C. d’) et Borp (G.) Docu- 
ments pour servir 4 l’histoire de la Ré- 
volution francaise. 2nd series. Pp. 406, 
plates. Paris: Sauton. 

Hoztrer (H. M.) Turenne. 
Biographies.) Pp. 
Chapman & Hall. 

Hvavenots.—Edits, déclarations et arréts, 
concernant la religion prétendue ré- 
formée [1662-1751], précédés de l’édit 
de Nantes. Paris: Fischbacher. 12mo. 

Impert DE Sarnt-Amanp. Les femmes 
des Tuileries; Marie-Louise et la 
décadence de l’empire. Pp. 363. Paris: 
Dentu. 18mo. 

Incotp (A. M.P.) L’Oratoire et la Révo- 
lution. Pp. 102. Paris: Poussielgue 
fréres. (From the ‘ Revue de la Révolu- 
tion.’) 

JauuirmrR (R.) Histoire des 
Généraux [1302-1614]. Pp. 168, wood- 
cuts. Paris: Cerf. 16mo. 

Kaun (L.) Histoire de la communauté 
israélite de Paris. Pp. 96. Paris: 
Durlacher. 12mo. 

Kavu (J.) Correspondance politique de 
MM. de Castillon et de Marillac, am- 
bassadeurs de France en Angleterre. 
(1537--1542]. Paris: Alcan. 

Lacrorx (J. de). Le vrai roi de France, 


(Military 
200. London: 


Etats- 


ou Louis XVII et ses enfants. Pp. 64. 
Paris: Ghio. 
La Monnerave (C. de). Géographie 


ancienne et historique de la péninsule 


armoricaine 
Champion. 

Las Cases (E. de). Jeanne d’Are et sa 
mission devant la critique contempo- 
raine. Pp. 37. Rodez: Broca. 

Lecocg (E.) Un manifeste de Gracchus 
Babeuf. Pp. 55. Paris: Lib. des 
bibliophiles. 18mo. 

Lecocg (G.) Notes et documents sur 
Fouquier-Tinville. Pp. 65, plates. 
Paris: Lib. des bibliophiles. 

Lerktvre-Pontanis (G.) Un détail du 


(la Bretagne). Paris: 


siége de Paris par Jeanne d’Are. Pp. 
It. Nogent-le-Rotrou : Daupeley- 


Gouverneur. (From the ‘ Bibliothéque 
de |’Ecole des chartes.’) 

Le Fizewrer (J.) & pe Farcy (C.) Essai 
sur les sépultures mérovingiennes et les 
objets de la méme époque dans le dé- 
partement de la Mayenne, suivi de la 
description de la sépulture d’Argentré. 
Pp. 46, plates. Laval: Moreau. 

Letitvre (M.) La réforme dans les iles 
de la Manche. Pp. 63. (From the 
‘Bulletin du protestantisme frangais.’) 

Lescurre (M. de). Mémoires de Brissot ; 
avec introduction, notices, et notes. 
Pp. 486. Paris: Firmin-Didot. 18mo. 

Leteuie (A.) Fénelon en Saintonge et la 
révocation de l’édit de Nantes [1685- 
1688] ; étude et documents. Pp. 130. 
Paris: Picard. 

Lorneissen (F.) Zur Sittengeschichte 
Frankreichs: Bilder und Historien. 
Pp. 327. Leipzig: Elischer. 

Loruetssen (F.) Konigin Margarethe von 
Navarra. Berlin: Allgem. Verein fiir 
deutsche Literatur. 

ManesseE (L.) Les paysans et leurs sei- 
gneurs avant 1789 (féodalité, ancien ré- 


gime). Pp. 276, engravings. Paris: 
Jouvet. 18mo. 
Marty (H.) Histoire de France depuis 


1789 jusqu’d nos jours. 
illustr. Paris: Jouvet. 
Mavipe (M. de). Pierre de Rohan, duc 
de Nemours, dit le maréchal de Giés. 
Paris: Picard. 4to. (From ‘ Docu- 
ments inédits sur l’histoire de France.’) 
Mazape (C. de). Correspondance du 
maréchal Davout, prince d’Eckmiihl 
(1801-1815). 3 vol. Pp. 474, 558, 

564. Paris: Plon. 

Micuet (F.) Rédles gascons, transcrits 
et publiés. I [1212-1254). Pp. 579. 
Paris: Hachette. 4to. 

Miron ve L’Espryay (A.) Francois 
Miron et l’administration municipale 
de Paris sous Henri IV [1604-1606). 
Pp. 441, portrait. Paris: Plon. 

Monnet (E.) Histoire de l’administration 
provinciale, départementale et commu- 
nale en France. Pp. 565. Paris: 
Rousseau. 

Morison (J. C.) Madame de Maintenon : 
An Etude. Pp. 86. London: Field 
& Tuer. 16mo. 

Moity (C. de). Discours sur l’histoire de 
France. Pp. 326. Paris: Hachette. 
18mo. 


VIII (last), 
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Monter-Jotarn (J.) L’ancien régime dans 
une bourgeoisie lorraine; étude histo- 


rique. Pp. 416. Paris: Berger-Le- 
vrault. 

Novrrisson. Trois révolutionnaires : 
Turgot, Necker, Bailly. Pp. 438. 
Paris: Perrin. 

Petir (E.) Campagne de Philippe le 


Hardi [1372]; fragments de documents 
inédits. Pp. 20. Dijon: Darantiére. 

Prrtr (J. A.) Histoire contemporaine de 
la France. VIII: Louis XVIII. Pp. 
502. Paris: Palmé. 

Pimopan (marquis de). La réunion de 
Toul dla France et les derniers évéques- 
comtes souverains. Pp. 441, plates. 
Paris: Calmiann-Lévy. 

Pornstenon (M.) Histoire générale de la 
Champagne et de la Brie depuis les 
temps les plus reculés jusqu’a la divi- 
sion de la province en départements. 
I. Pp. 475. Paris: Picard. 

Pour (0. de). Un régiment d’autrefois : 
Royal-Vaisseaux [1638-1792]. Pp. 226. 
Paris: au conseil héraldique de France. 
18mo. 

Ramegavtt (L.) Henri IV et son cuvre. 
Pp. 187, portrait. Paris: Lib. générale 
de vulgarisation. 

Rives (P.) Etude sur les attributions 
financiéres des états provinciaux et en 
particulier des états de Languedoc au 
dix-huitiéme siécle. Pp. 148. Paris: 
Thorin. 

Romorantin.—Bournon (F.) Inventaire 
des archives de la ville de Romorantin, 
antérieures 4 1790. Pp. 138. Blois: 
Moreau. 4to. 

Sarmvtoncre.—Archives historiques de la 
Saintonge et de l’Aunis. XIII. Pp. 
504. Paris: Picard. 

Satomon pe La Cuapetie (A.) Docu- 
ments sur la Révolution; Lyon et ses 
environs sous la Terreur [1793-1794]. 
Pp. 246. Paris: Lechevalier. 

Smvon (J.) Thiers, Guizot, Rémusat. Pp. 
375. Paris: C. Lévy. 

Srvan (M.) Un village en Provence; étude 
historique sur Forum Voconii, Castrum 


de Caneto, Le Cannet. 
illustr. Paris: Champion. 16mo. 

Taine (H. A.) The Revolution. Transl. 
by J. Durand. III. Pp. 514. London: 
Sampson Low. 

Tamizrey DE Larxogue (Ph.) Lettres du 
comte de Cominges, ambassadeur extra- 
ordinaire de France en Portugal [1657- 
1659). Pp. 82. Pons: Texier. 

Turrton (M.) Etude sur l’histoire du 
protestantisme 4 Metz et dans le pays 
messin. Pp. 480.. Nancy: Collin. 
12mo. 

Dunamet (L.) Inventaire sommgire des 
archives départementales de Vaucluse 
antérieures 4 1790. Archives civiles: 
Séries C et D. Pp. 153. Avignon: 
Seguin. 4to. 

Vaurrin (F.) Jeanne d’Are était champe- 
noise. Pp. 52. Neufchiteau: Beau- 
colin. 

VeERLAQUE (V.) Saint Louis, prince royal, 
évéque de Toulouse, et la famille 
d’Anjou au XIII* siécle, d’aprés des 
documents inédits. Pp. 203. Paris: 
Plon. 18mo. 

ZevtER (B.) Philippe VI et Robert 
d’Artois; les commencements de la 
guerre de cent ans [1328-1345]. Ex- 
traits des grandes chroniques de France, 
de Froissart, et du procés de Robert 


Pp. 228, 


d’ Artois. Pp. 192, illustr. Paris: 
Hachette. 32mo. 
ZeuteR (B.) La guerre de cent ans; 


Jean le Bon; Crécy, Calais, Poitiers. Ex- 
traits des grandes chroniques de France, 
de Froissart, etc. Pp. 186, illustr. 
Paris: Hachette. 16mo. 

ZevLER (B.) La grande invasion an- 
glaise. La paix de Brétigny [1358- 
1364}. Extraits des grandes chro- 
niques, de Froissart, etc. Illustr. Paris: 
Hachette. 

ZeviteR (B.) & Lucnarre (A.) Philippe 
le Bel et ses trois fils, les rois adminis- 
trateurs. Extraits des chroniques de 
Guillaume de Nangis, de Ryshanger, de 
Flandre, de Saint-Denis, etc. Pp. 167, 
illustr. Paris: Hachette. 16mo. 


IX. GERMAN HISTORY 


(Including Ausrrra.—See also Medieval and Slavonian sections) 


Bacu (A.) Die Grafschaft Glatz unter dem 
Gouvernement des Generals Heinrich 
August Freiherrn de la Motte-Fouqué 
[1742-1760]. Edited by Dr. Volkmer. 
Pp. 90. Habelschwerdt: Franke. 

Baun (E.) Die Veranlassung der Wiener 


Vertrige vom Jahre 1725. Pp. 30. 
Berlin: G. Winckelmann’s Filiale. 
4to. 

Baver (B.) Hohenstaufen-Welfen und 


Hohenzollern; eine historisch-kritische 
Studie. Pp. 72. Hanover: Weichelt. 

BaumeGarteN (H.) Geschichte Karls V. 
I. Stuttgart. 


Bovtirer (A.) Bismarck et Mazzini. 
(See Italian section.) 


Dewirz (E.) Geschichte des Kreises 
Bunzlau. Pp. 699. Bunzlau: Kreu- 
schmer. 


DortmunpeR Urkundenbuch. Edited by 
K. Riibel. I, pt. 2 [1341-1372]. Pp. 
377-737. Dortmund: Képpen. 

Forster (F.) Deutschlands Kriegs- und 
Friedenshelden. Geschichte der Eini- 
gungskriege 1864, 1866, 1870-1. Plans 
and portraits. Pts. 2-7. Berlin: 
Hempel. 


Froericu (X.) Geschichte des Grauden- 
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zer Kreises, aus vorhandenen Urkunden 
und archivalischen Nachrichten dar- 
gestellt. 2nd edition. I, pt. 2. Pp. 
81-160. Danzig: Kafemann. 

Gorees (W.) Vaterliindische Geschichten 
und Denkwiirdigkeiten der Vorzeit der 
Lande Braunschweig und Hannover. 
2nd ed., by F. Spehr. II, pt. 6-8. 
Pp.95, illustr. Braunschweig: Wagner’s 
Verl. 

Harner (T.) Geschichte von Ravensburg. 
Beitriige, nach Quellen und Urkunden- 
sammlungen herausgegeben. Pt. 2. 
Pp. 64. Ravensburg: Dorn. 

Hatiwicw (H.) Gestalten aus Wallen- 
stein’s Lager. II. 
& Humblot. 

Hartretper (k.) Badische Geschichts- 
literatur des Jahres 1884. Pp. 29. 
Karlsruhe: Braun. 

Hasse (T.) Kénig Wilhelm von Holland 
(1247-1256). I. Pp. 116. Strasburg: 
Triibner. 

Hewemann (J.) Ein Tagebuch des bran- 
denburgischen Kanzlers Lambert Distel- 
meier. Berlin: Gaertner. 4to. 

Hetvze (A.) Dresden im siebenjiihrigen 
Kriege. (Mittheilungen des Vereins fiir 
Geschichte und Topographie Dresdens 
und seiner Umgebung. Pts. 5-6.) Pp. 
‘192. Dresden: Tittmann. 

Herrvurts (R.)  Geschichtliche Nach- 
richten von Zschopau. Pp. 82, views. 
Zschopau: Raschke. 

Hirscu (F.) Die ersten Ankniipfungen 
zwischen Brandenburg und Russland 
unter dem grossen Kurfiirsten. Pp. 32. 
Berlin: Gaertner. 4to. 

Horuer (C. von). Das diplomatische 
Journal des Andrea del Burgo, kaiser- 
lichen Gesandten zum Congresse von 
Blois [1504], und des erzherzoglichen 
Secretiirs und Audienciers Philippe 
Haneton. Denkschrift iiber die Ver- 
handlungen Konig Philipps und Konig 
Ludwigs XII [1498-1506]. Nach Ma- 


Leipzig : Duncker 


terialien des k. k. geheimen Haus-, . 


Hof- und Staatsarchives bearbeitet. Pp. 
94. Wien: Gerold’s Sohn. 

Hoeprrner (P. C.) Matthiius von Chan- 
delle, Bischof von Speyer [1818-1826] : 
ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der Bezie- 
hungen zwischen Staat und Kirche. 
Pp. 19. Neustadt: Gottschick-Witter. 

Jacoss (C. E.) Die Harzburg und ihre 
Geschichte. Pp. 51, plate. Harzburg: 
Stolle. 

JANSSEN (J.) Geschichte des deutschen 
Volkes seit dem Ausgang des Mittel- 
alters. IV. Freiburg-im-Breisgau : 
Herder. 

Kerscupaumer (A.) Geschichte der Stadt 
Krems. Pp. 651, 16 illustr. Krems: 
Léhner. 

Leymann (M.) Preussen und die katho- 
lische Kirche seit 1640 (nach den Acten 
des geh. Staatsarchives). V [1765- 
1786). Pp. 707. Leipzig: Hirzel. 


Lorenz (H.) Die Jahrbiicher von Hers- 
feld, nach ihren Ableitungen und 
Quellen untersucht und wiederherge- 
stellt. Pp. 105. Leipzig: Fock. 

Mentz.—Scriptores rerum Germanicarum 
in usum scholarum ex monumentis 
Germanie historicis recusi. Chroni- 
con Moguntinum. Ed. C. Hegel. Pp. 
103. Hannover: Hahn. 

Mossmann (X.) Cartulaire de Mulhouse. 
Ouvrage couronné par la société indus- 
trielle de Mulhouse. III. Pp. 574. 
Colmar: Barth. 4to. 

Nassau.—Codex diplomaticus Nassoicus. 
Nassauisches Urkundenbuch. Ed. by 
K. Menzel & W. Sauer. I, pt. 1: Die 
Urkunden des ehemals kurmainzischen 
Gebiets, einschliesslich der Herrschaf- 
ten Eppenstein, Kénigstein, und Falken- 
stein; der Niedergrafschaft Katzeneln- 
bogen und des kurpfiilzischen Amts 
Caub: ed. by W. Sauer. Pp. 400, 
plates. Wiesbaden: Niedner. 

Nevstapt (L.) Ungarns Verfall bem 
Beginn des 16ten Jahrhunderts. Pp. 
59. Budapest: Kilian. 

Nirzscu (K. W.) Geschichte des deut- 
schen Volkes bis zum Augsburger Reli- 
gionsfrieden. Edited by G. Matthiii. 
Ill. Pp. 458. Leipzig: Duncker & 
Humblot. 

NOrpuincen.—Materialien zur neueren 
Geschichte, ed. by G. Droysen. IV: 
Gedruckte Relationen iiber die Schlacht 
bei Nérdlingen [1634). Pp. 69. Halle: 
Niemeyer. 

Puiscuke. Das Rechtsverfahren Rudolf’s 
von Habsburg gegen Ottokar von Béh- 
men. Bonn: Cohen. 

Rostrock.—Geschichtsquellen der Stadt 
Rostock. I: Johann Télners Hand- 
lungsbuch von 1345-1350. Ed. by 
K. Koppmann. Pp. xxxvi, 72. Rostock : 
Werther. 

ScureeMacHeR (F. W.) Johann Albrecht 
I, Herzog von Mecklenburg. 2 vol. 
a 775, 403. Wisma:: Hinstorff’s 
Ver 


Scuratz (W.) 
Geschichte bayerischer Lande. Pp. 
36. Amberg :. Habbel. 

Sreenicer (G.) Das deutsche Hofmeister- 
amt im spiiteren Mittelalter; eine ver- 
waltungsgeschichtliche Untersuchung. 


Urkundliche Beitriige zur 


Pp. 138. Innsbruck: Wagner. 

Sriesia.—Acta publica. Verhandlungen 
und Correspondenzen der schlesischen 
Fiirsten und Stiinde; ed. forthe Verein fiir 
Geschichte und Alterthum Schlesiens, 
by J. Krebs. VI [1626-1627]. Pp. 
351. Breslau: Max. 4to. 

Suronsretp (H.) Die Deutschen als 
Colonisatoren in der Geschichte. Pp. 
34. Hamburg: Richter. 

Sprincer (A.) Protokolle des Verfass- 
ungs-Ausschusses im dsterreichischen 
Reichstage [1848-1849]. Pp. 1, 386. 
Leipzig: Hirzel. 
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X. HISTORY OF GREAT 


BacweE.t (R.) Ireland under the Tudors, 
with a succinct account of the earlier 
history; compiled from the state 
papers and other authentic sources. 
I & II: From the first invasion of the 
Northmen to 1578. Maps. London: 
Longmans. 

Bonak (J.) Malthus and his work. Pp. 
420. London: Macmillan. 

Dauron (C.) Life and times of general 
sir Edward Cecil, viscount Wimbledon, 
colonel of an English regiment in the 
Dutch service [1605-1631], and one of 
his majesty’s most honourable privy 
council [1628-1638]. 2 vol. London: 
Sampson Low. 

Brown (J.) John Bunyan, his 
times, and work. Illustyr. 
Isbister. 

DétomBes (abbé A. J.) La persécution 
religieuse en Angleterre et les premiers 
Stuarts. 3 vol. Pp. 308, 545, 451. 
Lille: Société de saint-Augustin. 

Dicey (A. V.) Lectures introductory to 
the study of the law of the Constitu- 
tion. London: Macmillan. 

Drxon (R. W.) History of the church of 
England. III. London: Routledge. 

Dowsine (W.) The journal of William 
Dowsing, parliamentary visitor to the 
Suffolk churches [1643-1644]. Newed., 
with introduction, copious notes, pedi- 
grees, &c., by rev. C. H. E. White. Pp. 
64. Ipswich: Pawsey & Hayes. 4to. 

Gerves (H.) Geschichte der Kénigin 
Maria Stuart. I: Bis zum Beginn 
ihrer Gefangenschaft. Pp. 500. Gotha: 
Perthes. 

Gower (earl). The diplomatic corre- 
spondence of earl Gower, English am- 
bassador at the court of Versailles 
(June 1790 to August 1792]; from the 
originals in the Record Office, with an 
introduction and notes by O. Browning. 
Cambridge University Press. 

Henrrey (H. W.) A guide to the study 
of English coins, from the Conquest to 
the present time. Ed. with historical 
introduction by C. F. Keary. 


life, 
London : 


Pp. 340. 


BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


London: Bell. 12mo. 

Lesuie (rev. R. J.) The life and times 
of John Leslie, bishop of the Isles, 
Scotland, and of Derry and Raphoe in 
Ireland; with preliminary sketches of 
other eminent persons of the Leslie 
family (1525-1615). London: Riving- 
tons. 

Lerra (W. F.) Narratives of Scottish 
catholics under Mary Stuart and James 
VI; now first printed from the brigi- 
nal manuscripts in the secret archives 
of the Vatican, and other collections. 
Pp. 374. Edinburgh: Paterson. 

Marxuam (C. RB.) Life of Robert Fairfax, 
of Steeton, vice-admiral, alderman, and 
member for York [1665-1725]; com- 
piled from original letters and other 
documents. Pp. 340. London: Mac- 
millan. 

Meuiarene (P.), plenipotentiary of Savoy 
at thecongress of Utrecht. Relazione 
sulla corte d’Inghilterra. Ed. by D. 
Carutti. Pp. 24. Turin: Paravia 
& Vigliardi. 

Morris (E. E.) The early Hanoverians. 
(Epochs of Modern History.) London: 
Longmans. 

NorTHAMPTONSHIRE, historical sketches 
of the congregations of protestant 
dissenters in, [1700-1800]. From a 
MS. in the possession of the rev. G. 
P. Gould. With preface and appendix. 
Pp. 24: Northampton: Taylor & Son. 

ParLIAMENTARY poll book of all elections 
from the Reform Act of 1832 to August 
1885. 3rd ed., revised by W. H. Rowe. 
London: Stanford. 16mo. 

Rye (W.) The murder of Amy Robsart : 
a brief for the prosecution. London: 
Eliot Stock. 

SrerHen (L.) Dictionary of national bio- 
graphy, ed. by. II,IV. Pp. 458, 462. 
London: Smith & Elder. 

Symzon of Durham. II. Historia Re- 
gum, with continuation by John of 
Hexham. Ed. by T. Arnold. London: 
published under the direction of the 
master of the rolls. 


XI. ITALIAN HISTORY 


(See also Roman, Ecciesiastical, and Medieval sections) 


Buancut (N.) La politique du comte 
Camille de Cavour {1852-1861}; CXX 
lettres inédites avec préface, docu- 
ments, etc. Pp. 500. Turin: Roux & 
Favale. 

Bruncu1 (N.) Storia della monarchia 
piemontese [1773-1861]. IV. Pp. 728. 
Turin: Bocca. 

Bovuturer (A.) Un roi et un conspirateur. 
Victor-Emmanuel et Mazzini; leurs 
négociations secrétes et leur politique; 
suivi de M. de Bismarck et Mazzini, 


d’aprés des documents nouveaux. Paris: 
Plon. 12mo. 

Bozzo (S. V.) Una cronaca siciliana 
inedita del secolo XIV, e il codice QQ, 
c. 24, delia biblioteca comunale di 
Palermo. Pp. 30. Bologna: Fava 
& Garagnani. 

Cais DE Preruas (E.) Documents inédits 
sur les Grimaldi et Monaco, et leurs 
relations avec les ducs de Savoie; 
suivis des statuts de Menton. Pp. 
228. Turin: Bocca. 
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Cran (V.) Un decennio della vita di M. 
Pietro Bembo [1521-1531] ; con appen- 
dice di documenti inediti. Pp. 249. 
Turin: Loescher. 

De Martinis (R.) Studii istorico-giu- 
ridici intorno alla nomina delle chiese 
cattedrali nei dominii sardi. Pp. 226. 
Naples: Accatoncelli. 

De Rvsets (B. M.) Dell’ origine, in- 
grandimenti, ed eccidio della citta 
d’ Aquileja: dissertazione inedita, vol- 
garizzata per D. Pancini. Pp. 112. 
Udine: Gambierasi. 

Farnza.-Cronaca particolare delle cose 
fatte dalla citté di Faenza dal DCC al 
MCCXXXVI. Pp. 124. Faenza: Tipogr. 
Conti. 

Ferraro (G.) & Anronm1 (P.) Ferrara 
nella storia del risorgimento italiano 
[1814-1821]. Ferrara: Taddei. 

Ganpini. Alberto da Gandino, giure- 
consulto del secolo XIII; appunti e 
documenti inediti. Pp. 89. Modena: 
Societa tipografica. 16mo. 

Gay (G.) Lodovico Antonio Muratori, 
padre della storia italiana: discorso. 
Pp. 51. Asti: Paglieri & Raspi. 

Leont (N.) Studii storici su la Magna 
Grecia e su la Brezia dalle origini 
italiche fino ai tempi nostri. I. 3rd 
ed. Pp. 287. Naples: Tornese. 4to. 

Lop1.—Bibliotheca historica Italica. IV: 
Codice diplomatico laudense, II. Milan. 
Dumolard. 4to. 

Marconi (C.) Notizie storiche della pro- 
vincia di Pesaro e Urbino. 2nd ed. 
Pp. 470, illustr. Pesaro: Nobili. 4to. 

Mopena.—Atti e memorie delle R. depu- 
tazioni di storia patria per le provincie 
modenesi e parmensi. 3rd series. III, 


Mormenti (P.G.) La storia di Venezia 
nella vita privata, dalle origini alla 
caduto della republica. 3rd ed. Pp. 
594. Turin: Roux & Favale. 

Montet (E.) Histoire littéraire des Vau- 
dois du Piémont, d’aprés les manuscrits 
originaux conservés a Cambridge, 
Genéve, Paris, etc. Avec facsimile et 
piéces justificatives. Paris: Fisch- 
bacher. 

Morostn1, Silvestro, abate di Sesto, poi 
vescovo di Treviso, ed Alvise Contarini, 
ambasciatore veneto a Roma [1632- 
1634]. Venice: Tip. dell’ Emporio. 

Naptes.—Monumenta ad Neapolitani 
ducatus historiam pertinentia, cura 
B. Capasso. II, 1. Pp. 444, plates. 
Naples: Furchheim. Folio. 

Nisco (N.) Storia d’ Italia dal 1814 al 


1880. III (1830-1848). Pp. 353. 
Rome: Voghera. 

Oxpint (G.) Storia della coltura lau- 
dense. Pp. 408. Lodi: Tip. laudense. 

PasguaLico Saccut (G.) Memorie storiche 
dell’ antico comune di Cinto Euganeo. 
Pp. 96. Montagnana: A. Spighi. 

Porro (P.) Note sulla storia d’ Italia. 
VI, 4: Le guerre dell’ indipendenza. 
Pp. 605. Milan: Dumolard. 16mo. 

Romaena.—Atti e memorie della R. 
deputazione di storia patria per le 
provincie di Romagna. 3rd series. 
II, 5, 6. 

Ruscont (A.) Massimiliano Sforza e 
la battaglia dell’ Ariotta: documenti 
inediti. Pp.124. Milan: Tipogr. ditta 
F. Manini. 

Sarri (A.) & Brusco-Onnts (V.) Cronaca 
contemporanea intorno alla politica 
regia dal 1859 in poi. Pp. 32. Rome: 
Civelli. 16mo. 

Satvo-Cozzo (G.) Cronache relative ai 
tumulti avvenuti in Sicilia nei primi 
anni del regno di Carlo V. Pp. 49. 
Palermo: Virzi. 

Sansi (A.) Storia del comune di Spoleto 
dal secolo XII al XVII; seguita da 
aleune memorie dei tempi posteriori. 
2 vol. Plates. Foligno: Campitelli 
(1879-84). 

Savio. Studii storici sul marchese Gu- 
glielmo III di Monferrato ed i suoi figli, 
con documenti inediti. Pp. 180. 
Turin: Bocca. 

Srmracusa (G. B.) Il regno di Guglielmo 
I in Sicilia, illustrata con nuovi docu- 
menti. I. Pp. 202. Palermo: Tip. 
dello Statuto. 16mo. 

Srarrappa (R.) Documenti relativi a un 
episodio delle guerre tra le fazioni 
latine a Catalana ai tempi di re Lodo- 
vico d’ Aragona. Pp. 40. Palermo: 
Tip. dello Statuto. 

Tennant (R.) Sardinia and its resources: 
containing an historical account of the 
island and its people, and chapters on 
its geology, antiquities, agriculture, 
mines, trades, railways, sports, and its 
present political and social condition. 
Illustr. London: Stanford. 

Venicu.—Lettres inédites du roi Henri 
IV a M. de Villiers, ambassadeur a 
Venise [1599). Paris: Champion. 

ZwieDINECK-SitpENHORST (H. von). Die 
Politik der Republik Venedig wihrend 
des dreissigjiihrigen Krieges. II (end): 
Die Befreiung des Veltlin und der 
Mantuaner Erbfolgekrieg. Pp. 359. 
Stuttgart: Cotta. 


XII. HISTORY OF THE NETHERLANDS 


(See also Medieval and German sections) 


De Porter (F.) Gent, van den oudsten 
tijd tot heden. Geschiedkundige be- 
schrijving van der Stad. II. Pp. 587, 
11 plates. Gent: Annoot-Braeck- 
mann. 


Ponratis (A. L.) John de Witt, grand 
pensionary of Holland; or, twenty 
years of a parliamentary republic. 
Transl. by 8. E. and A. Stephenson. 2 
vol. Pp. 1032. London: Longmans 
























Rosny (L. de). 


ques, historiques, 


littéraires. 










Est- und livliindische Brieflade: eine 
Sammlung von Urkunden zur Adels- 
und Giitergeschichte Est- und Livlands. 
II, 1, 2: Schwedisch-polnische und 


XV. SLAVONIAN AND 


Avr (A. a’). Saint Cyrille et saint 
Méthode; Premiére lutte des Allemands 
contre les Slaves, avec un essai sur les 
destinées du glagol et un mémoire sur 
Valphabet, la langue, et le rite des apé- 
tres slaves au IX®* siécle. Pp. 272. 
Paris: Leroux. 12mo. 

Cotonna-Watewsk! (Graf). Beitriige zur 
Geschichte der polnischen Miinzstiitten 
{1588-1624}. Pp. 75, 19 plates. Berlin: 
Weidmann. 

Emer (J.) Regesta diplomatica nec 
non epistolaria Bohemiw et Moravie. 
III. [1311-1333.} Pp. 800. Prague: Grég 
& Valecka. 4to. 

Kostomarow (N.) Russische Geschichte 
in Biographien ; transl. by W. Henckel. 
Pt.1. Pp. 80. Leipzig: F. Duncker. 

Poutanp.—Acta historica res gestas Polo- 

nie illustrantia. VI: Acta regis 

Joannis III ad res imprimis expeditio- 

nis Vienensis anno 1683 illustrandas. 

Pp. 704, plates. 1883. VII: Acta 

que in archivio ministerii rerum ex- 






XIII. ROUMANIAN HISTORY 


Les populations danubi- 
ennes. La patrie des Romains d’Orient. 
Etudes ethnographiques, géographi- 
économiques, et 
With an atlas of plates. 


XIV. SCANDINAVIAN 


schwedische Zeit [1561-1700]. Ed. by E. 





LITHUANIAN HISTORY 


XVI. HISTORY OF SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 
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Paris : Maisonneuve. 
Wickennatser (F. A.) 


4to. 

Molda, 
Beitriige zur Geschichte der Moldau 
und Bukowina. II. Pp. 138. Czerno- 
witz : Pardini. 


oder 





HISTORY 


Pabst & R. baron von Toll. 
Pp. 103. Riga: Deubner. 
Montetius (O.) Die Kultur Schwgdens 
in vorchristlicher Zeit. Transl. by C. 

Appel. Berlin: Reimer. 


Index. 





terarum Gallici ad Joannis III regnum 

illustrandum spectant [1680-1683]. Pp. 
423. Crakow: Friedlein. 4to. 

Pomerania.—Quellen zur pommerschen 
Geschichte. (Gesellschaft fiir pom- 
mersche Geschichte und Alterthums- 
kunde.) I. Ed. by D. G. von Rosen. Pp. 
163. Stettin: Saunier. 

Scuremann (T.) Revals Beziehungen zu 
Riga und Russland [1483-1505]. Brief- 
regesten und Briefe aus einem Concept- 
buche des Revaler Rathes. Pp. 72. 
Reval: Kluge. 

Stumm (H.) Russia in central Asia: 
historical sketch of Russia’s progress 
in the East up to 1873, and of the 
incidents which led to the campaign 
against Khiva, with a description of 
the military districts of the Caucasus, 
Orenburg, and Turkestan. Translated 
into English by J. W. Ozanne and 
captain H. Sachs. With maps. Pp. 

370. London: Harrison & Sons. 


(Including Sourn America) 


Cotecctin de documentos para la historia 
de Espaiia, por el marqués de la Fuen- 
santa del Valle, don José Sancho 
Rayén, don Francisco de Zabalburu. 
LXXXIII: Continuacién de la corre- 
spondencia diplomatica de los plenipo- 
tenciarios espafioles en el congreso de 
Munster. Pp. 575. Madrid: Murillo. 
4to. 

Barros Arana (D.) Historia general 
de Chile. II, III. Pp. 494, 517. Santia- 
go: Impr. Cervantes. 4to. 

Borrego (A.) Historia de las cortes de 
Espaiia durante el siglo XIX, aparte de 
la instalacién de las generales y extra- 
ordinarias de 1810, hasta el adveni- 
miento del rey D. Alfonso. Pp. 280. 
Madrid: A. Rodero. 

Harrissrk (H.) Christophe Colomb, son 
origine, sa vie, ses voyages, sa famille, et 
ses descendants, d’aprés des documents 
inédits. Etudes d’histoire critique. II. 





Illustr. (Recueil de voyages et de 
documents pour servir 4 l’histoire de 
la géographie depuis le XIII* jusqu’a 
la fin du XVI° siécle. VI.) Paris: 
Leroux. 

Duro (C. F.) La Armada invincible. 2 
vol. Madrid: Murillo. 1884-5. 4to. 

Fira (F.) Estudios histéricos. Coleccién 
de articulos escritos y publicados en el 
Boletin de la Real Academia de la 
Historia. III. Pp. 267. Madrid: 
Fortanet. 

Fuente (V. de la). Coleccién de escri- 
tores castellanos. XXXIV: Estudios 
criticos sobre la historia y el derecho 
de Aragon. (Segunda serie: periodo 
constituyente.) Pp. 440. Madrid: 
Murillo. 


Gayancos (P. de). La corte de Felipe 


III y aventuras del conde de Villa- 
mediana, de 
de Vega. 


Bartolomé Pinheiro 
Pp. 82. Madrid: Tip. El 
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Correo. 4to. 
Espaiia.’) 
Martinez Atcustnta (M.) Cédigos an- 
tiguos de Espaiia ; coleccién completa de 
todos los cédigos de Espaiia, desde el 
Fuero Juzgo hasta la novisima re- 
copilacién. With glossary, notes, in- 
dices, etc. I. Pp. 748. Madrid: 

J. Lépez Camacho. 4to. 

Meto (F. M.) Historia de los movimien- 
tos, separacion, y guerra de Cataluiia, 
en tiempo de Felipe-IV. Pp. 264. 
Barcelona : Cortezo. 


(From the ‘ Revista de 


Ovrrpo x BaNos (J. de). Historia de la 
conquista y poblacién de la provincia 
de Venezuela. Ed. with notes and 
documents by C. F. Duro. II. (Bi- 
blioteca de los Americanistas, tv.) Pp. 
411. Madrid: Murillo. 4to. 

PewiA x Forgas (J.) Historia del Am- 
purdan. Estudio del nordeste de 
Catalufia. Pt. 5. Pp. 369-463, illustr. 
Barcelona: L. Tasso y Serra. 4to. 

Rosewiy pe Lorevrs. Histoire posthume 
de Christophe Colomb. Pp. 457. Paris: 
Didier. 


XVII. SWISS HISTORY 


Lint (E.) Bern’s Politikin der Reforma- 
tion von Genf und Waadt. Pp. 31. 
Berlin: Fiala. 4to. 

Monter (E.) Genéve et les pasteurs 
francais réfugiés en 1685. Pp. 20. 
Geneva: Stapelmohr. 12mo. 

Muratr (E. von). Schweizergeschichte 
mit durchgiingiger Quellenangabe und 


in genauer Zeitfolge; oder urkundliche 
Jahrbiicher der Schweiz. Pt. 5. Pp. 
144. Bern: Wyss. 

Reymonp (H.) Etudes sur les institutions 
civiles de la Suisse au point de vue de 
Vhistoire et de la philosophie du droit. 
Pp. 223. Geneva: Stapelmohr. 


XVIII. HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Bapgav (gen.) Military history of general 
Ulysses S. Grant. 3 vol. Pp. 332, 324, 
361. New York: Appleton. 

Bancrort (H. H.) History of the Pacific 
States of North America. V, VII, VIII, 
XIV, XXIII. Illustr. San Francisco: 
A. L. Bancroft. 

BriexLow (hon. J.) The public writings 
and speeches of Samuel J. Tilden. 2 
vol. Pp. 606, 601. New York: Harper. 

Briecs (C. A.) American Presbyterian- 
ism: its origin and early history; 
together with an appendix of letters 
and documents. Pp. 150, maps. Edin- 
burgh: Clark. 

Cooney (T. McI.) Michigan. (‘ American 
Commonwealth Series.’) Pp. 371. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 
16mo. 

Dexter (F. B.) Biographical sketches of 
the graduates of Yale college; with 
annals of the college history [Oct. 1701- 
May 1745]. Pp. 788. New York: 
H. Holt. 

Garrison, William Lloyd, the life and 
times of [1805-1840]. I, II. Portraits 
and illustr. London: Fisher Unwin. 

Gorpon (gen. G. H.) A war diary of events 
in the war of the great rebellion [1863- 
1865]. New ed. Pp. 437, maps and 
illustr. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 
& Co. 

Heaptey (hon. J. T.) The life of U.S. 
Grant. Pp. 656. New York: Treat. 
Houst (H. von). The constitutional and 
political history of the United States. 
Trans. from the German by J. J. Lalor. 

IV [1850-1854]. Pp. 461. Chicago. 

Jenkins (H. M.) Historical collections 
relating to Gwynedd, a township of 
Montgomery county, Pennsylvania, 
settled 1698 by Welsh immigrants. 


Pp. 408, illustr. Philadelphia: H. M. 
Jenkins. 

Kercomarp (J.) Washington. Pp. 153, 
portrait. Paris: Martin. 16mo. 

Mackay (C.) The founders of the Ameri- 
can republic: a history and _bio- 
graphy of Washington, Adams, Jeffer- 
son, Franklin, and Madison; with a 
supplementary chapter on the inherent 
causes of the ultimate failure of 
American democracy. London: Black- 
wood, 

Owen (W. M.) In camp and battle with 
the Washington artillery of New 
Orleans. Boston: Ticknor & Co. 

Perry (W.S.) The history of the Ame- 
rican Episcopal church (1587-1883). 
2 vol. Pp. 1376, illustr. Boston. 4to. 

Sanporn (F.B.) The life and letters of 
John Brown, liberator of Kansas and 
martyr of Virginia. With portraits. 
London : Sampson Low. 

Scuurrrer (H.) Die Beziehungen Oester- 
reichs zu Amerika. I: Die Beziehungen 
Oesterreichs zu den Vereinigten Staa- 
ten (1778-1787). Pp. 236. Innsbruck: 
Wagner. 

Scuovuter (J.) A history of the United 
States of America under the Constitu- 
tion. III. Washington. 

Scorr (A.) The influence of the pro- 
prietors in founding the state of New 
Jersey. Pp. 22. Baltimore. 

Srevens’s Historical nuggets; or, a de- 
scriptive account of our collection of 
books relating to America. III,1. Pp. 
80. London : H. Stevens & Son. 16mo. 

Tuayer (W. M.) From the tannery to 
the White House. The life of U. S. 
Grant. Boston: J. H. Earle. 12mo. 

Wize (L. W.) Local institutions of 
Maryland. Pp. 129. Baltimore. 
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I, FRANCE 


Bibliothéque de l’Ecole des Chartes, 
xlvi. 3.—J. Haver: Les décowvertes 
de Jéréme Vignier [condemns as for- 
geries nine documents found among 
Vignier’s papers after his death in 
1661, and printed by d’Achery, Spici- 
legium, v., two of which have hitherto 
been regarded as the most ancient 
existing documents of the Merovingian 
time ; namely, the will of 8. Perpetuus, 
bishopof Tours (a.p. 475) and the charter 
granted by Clovis for the foundation 
of the abbey of Micy. The others are 
the account of a conference of 8. Avitus 
and other bishops before the Burgun- 
dian king Gundobald, respecting Arian- 
ism, reprinted among the works of 
Avitus ; and letters of Leontius, bishop 
of Arles, Lupus, bishop of Troyes, and 
of the popes Gelasius I, Anastasius IT, 
and Symmachus. Finally, the ‘ Life 
of S. Odilo,’ published by Vignier him- 
self, is similarly rejected).——J. VarsEn: 
Catalogue of the Fonds Bourré in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale.——A. LErovx : 
Account of royal visits to Limoges be- 
tween the years 1438 and 1442, from a 
contemporary register in the archives 
of the Haute-Vienne. {It has several 
times been printed before, but, agcord- 
ing to M. Leroux, very inaccurately.} 

Revue Historique, xxix. September— 
THe puke or Aumate: The battles 
before Fribourg, August 3-10, 1644, 
between Condé, Turenne, and Mercy. 
——-H. Forneron: Louise de Kerou- 
alle, duchess of Portsmouth (conclu- 
sion) [based on despatches by Bar- 
rillon and others in the French archives, 
also the reports of the Commission on 
Historical Manuscripts. There are some 
curious blunders about persons, as that 
the duke of Buckingham married the 
niece of Cromwell, and that ‘ Charles 
II allowed lord Strafford to be executed 
with the same weakness which Charles I 
had exhibited in the case of the father, 
the first lord Strafford’). A. HeLtot: 
On the sources of the chronicle called 
the Rosier des guerres.——A. STERN: 
Two unpublished letters by Mirabeau, 





written in 1786-7 to the banker 
Schweizer. November—F. Puvavx: 
La responsabilité de la révocation de 
Védit de Nantes {chiefly the fault of 
the clergy]. -— A. Soret: La Mission de 
Poterat a Vienne 1795-6 [with docu- 
ments].—Sersvus: L’origine de Chris- 
tophe Colombe {deals with authenti- 
city of Histoire written by Fernando 
Colombo, and the recent criticisms of 
M. Peragallo}. Grrarp: Passerat et 
la satire Ménippée [establishes Pas- 
serat’s authorship of the Discowrs de 
Vimprimeur). 

Revue des Questions Historiques, xxxviii. 
July 1885.—-0. Detarc: The end of 
the pontificate of Gregory VIE, narra- 
ting the events of the years 1080 to 1085. 
-——Cuamarp: On the position of abbots 
inthe middle ages {discussing the history 
of the office, and the relation of abbots 
towards the episcopacy, with special 
reference to their use of vestments and 
insignia commonly considered peculiar 
to bishops}.——E. Bravvois: On the 
works of father Diego Duran (died 1588) 
on the history and antiquities of Mexico 
[examining the date and composition of 
these works, and the documents and 
other materials of which Duran availed 
himself].—L. Sanpret: The first con- 
questof Franche-Comté. D.p’Aussy: 
The character of Coligny [treated as 
that of an unscrupulous partisan, and 
as the representative of a retrograde 
movement in France]. lL. R. pr 
Nevvitte: Review of Mr. Freeman’s 
Reiqn of William Rufus. 











Bulletin d’Histoire Ecclésiastique et 


d’Archéologie Religieuse de Valence. 
July—-August—Chan. Tourn: Justine 
de la Tour-Gouvernet, baronne de 
Poét-Célard.-— Chan. Atnanis: Les 
évéques de Saint-Paul-Trois-Chateaux 
au XIV° siécle. 


Bulletin de la Societe de Geographie de 


Lyon. June-August—Crescent: L’in- 
dustrie et le commerce au moyen Age. 
Mme Le Ray: Voyage aux mines 
de Palmyre. 





Bulletin d’Etudes des Hautes-Alpes. July 
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September—Dr. Cuanrann: Briancon 
administré par ses consuls. E. 
Averer: Un seigneur du Valgaudemar 
en 1605. 

Bulletin du Protestantisme Francais. 
July—J. Bonnet: Clément Marot a 
Venise et son abjuration 4 Lyon.---- N. 
Weiss : Le collége protestant de San- 
cerre. ——-J. Roman: Rapport d’un es- 
pion de Richelieua Nimes. N. WEIss : 
La Révocation en Dauphiné en juillet 
1685. F. Pvaux: Ephémérides de 
l'année de la révocation de l’édit de 
Nantes. August—G. Becker: Goudi- 
mel et son ceuvre. E. CHAVANNES : 
Echo de la Saint-Barthélemy 4 Lau- 
sanne.——N. Wess: Trois sonnets 
sur la mort de Gaspard de Coligny.—La 
Révocation en Dauphiné en aotit 1685. 
———J. Viet: Recensement de la Révo- 
cation en Languedoc. 

Comptes reudus de l’Académie des Sci- 
ences Morales et Politiques. July- 
August—Fvustet, pe Covnances: Les 
Germains connaissaient-ils la propriété 
des terres? [With observations by Gef- 
froy, Glayson, Aucoc, and Ravaisson, 
and the author’s reply.| 

La Controverse et le Contemporain. July 

~G. CertsE: La lutte contre l’incendie 

avant 1789. August—P. Attaxp: Les 
chrétiens aprés Septime-Sévére. 
Comte v’Ipevitte: L’ambassade du 
comte Rossi et les débuts du pontificat 
de Pie IX. 

Le Correspondant. July 10-——P. Tuureav- 
Danern: L’alliance et la rupture de 
M. Molé et de M. Guizot. July 25— 
H. Fovurnrer: Le bilan de la Répu- 
blique. L. CoarrPentierR : Madame de 
Maintencn, institutrice. August 10— 
G. p’Hvueves: Mme de Rémusat.—— 
Abbé Tuomas: La condition primitive 
du genre humain d’aprés la science mo- 
derne. 

Journal des Savants. July—R. Dareste : 
Codex Legum  Slavonicarum. B. 
Havri.av: Manuscrits de Mont-Cassin. 

Nouvelle Revue d’Alsace-Lorraine. July 
—Correspondance de Niebuhr avec le 
comte de Serre. (& August)—Comte 
bE Purmaicre: Chants allemands de la 
Lorraine. (& August) — Journal d’un 
alsacien, le baron G. d’Andlaw, durant 
le blocus de Wesel en 1814. 

Nouvelle Revue Historique du Droit 
Francais et Etranger. July—August-— 
Tanon: L’ordre du procés civil au 
quatorziéme siécle——Roman : Chartes 
de libertés ou de priviléges de la région 
des Alpes. 

La Révolution Frangaise. July—Tui- 
naRD: La féte de la fédération dans les 
départements. J.C. Couravru: L’as- 
semblée législative ; son @uvre, son ac- 
tion ——_Dr. Roxrrner: Le ruisseau de 
Danton. M. Spronck: Les projets 
de la réaction monarchique pendant la 
Révolution.——.A. Duranp : L’insurrec- 
tion et le siége de Lyon en 1793.—— 
































M. Spronck : Ephémérides de la Révo- 
lution frangaise. August—Jean Brr- 
nap: Les poésies de Robespierre.- 
Aviarp: Danton.——F. Bouvier: Nos 
grands morts.—A. Duranp: L’insur- 
rection et le siége de Lyon en 1793. 
E. Cuavaray: Curiosités révolution- 
naires.—-J. Marney: La Révolution 
& Pontarlier. J.C. Conravru: Gré- 
goire. 

Revue Catholique de Bordeaux. July- 
A. V.: Odyssée d’un prétre, de 1791 a 
1799...—C. pe Burosse: Notes bio- 
graphiques sur les premiers présidents 








au parlement de Bordeaux._—H. 
Letirvre : Une nouvelle page au mar- 
tyrologe de 1793._—Dvusépar: Nos 
péres sous Louis XIV.—— P. A. Nauper: 
Mussonville. 

Revue de Gascogne. July—August—-P. 
Durriev: Les Gascons en Italie. 





Abbé Ducruc: Cazaubon pendant la 
période révolutionnaire.—— A. Commv- 
nay : Jean de Moutiers de Fresse, évéque 
de Bayonne. 

Revue de Géographie. July-August—A. 
pE GERANDO: Formation de la nationa- 
lité hongroise. 

Revue du Monde Catholique. July 1—A. 
Ronpetet: Les finances de l’ancien 
régime et de la Révolution. August 15 

P. Bourpts: M. Emery et l’église de 
France pendant la Révolution. 

Revue Maritime et Coloniale. July- 
September—Amiral Serre : Les marines 
de guerre de l’antiquité et du moyen 
fige. July—C. Cuanavp-Arnavtt: Les 
batailles navales au milieu du XVII‘ 
siécle. September—J. Gurt: Les 
origines de |’ile Bourbon. 

Revue Politique et Littéraire. July 4— 
F. Combes: Mme de Sévigné, historien. 

Revue de la Revolution. July—vV. Prerre: 
Le marquis de Surville.——H. Fayre: 
L’anarchie spontanée en Touraine. 
C. p’Heénicautr: Pensées contre-révo- 
lutionnaires. Comte H. p’IpEVILLE : 
L’assassinat du comte Rossi (also Aw- 
gust and September).--—G. Born: 
Correspondance du général Turreau 
(also August and September).——Lr 
Buanc: La Révolution dans le départe- 











ment de l’Indre.—— A. Macié: Journée 
de Vendémiaire.——A. Mack: Journée 
de Fructidor. Bernadotte; ses 
lettres. G. Borp: Les noms des 





communes pendant la Terreur (also 
August and September). August--C. 
p’Héricautt: Confession, souvenirs, 
et bavardages de Fanny Roseval, actrice 
des Variétés amusantes en l’an III 
(also September). —— Mace1oro: Les 
fétes de la Révolution. S. Bruea: 
Les camps de Jalés. P. Mitrer: 
Clubs et clubistes du Morbihan (also 
September)._—J. Moore: Voyage en 
France, 1792 (also September).—— L. 
DE LA StcotrmrE: Charles Vatel.—— 
Baron Ernovur: Anecdotes inédites sur 
la Terreur——Marquis pre Bours: 
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Retour de l’émigration (also Septem- 
her). ——Baron Ernovur: Mémoire iné- 
dit de Kosciusko. Vicomte B. 
p’Acours: Lettre de Guffroy 4 Babeuf. 
September—A. De Brsancenet: Les 
savants de la Révolution; le baron de 
Marivetz. —— A. B. pe Bienicourt: 
Violation du tombeau de saint Rémi 
de Reims. A. H. Camus: La journée 
du 5 octobre 1789. G. Romer: 
Découverte de la conspiration de Favras. 

Revue Internationale de l’Enseigocment. 
July—F. p’Arvert: Un chapitre iné- 
dit de Vhistoire de l’instruction pu- 
blique en France: l’humanisme et la 
réforme au XVI°* siécle et au XVII 
siécle. 

Revue des Etudes Juives. July—Sep- 
tember—E. Gaviuievr: Notes sur les 
Juifs 4 Bordeaux. —_E. Lévy: Juifs de 
Metz et de Verdun en 1748 

Revue Historique et Archcologique du 
Maine. July-December—H. Cuarpon: 
Nouveaux documents sur les comé- 
diens de campagne et la vie de Moliére. 

R. Tricer: Un Bénédictin de Saint- 
Vincent du Mans, amateur d’art et 
collectionneur, en 1647. ——A. JouBERT: 
Documents inédits pour servir 4 l’his- 
toire du Maine. 

Revue Historique de l'Ouest. July—S. 
pE La Nicotiibre-Trserro: La marine 














bretonne aux XV° et XVI° siécles. 
R. Kervrter: Recherches et notices 
sur les députés de la Bretagne aux 
états généraux et a l’assemblée na- 
tionale de 1789. A. pu Cuéne: Etude 
sur les anciennes vies de saint Malo. 
Abbé P. Gricorre: Droits et privi- 
léges des évéques de Nantes. 











Revue des Deux-Monodes. July 1-—G. 


Vausert: Un nouveau livre sur la Ré- 
volution frangaise. G. Perrot: Ho- 
mére d’aprés les plus récentes décou- 
vertes de l’archéologie. E. Lavisse : 
Les préliminaires de l’histoire d’Alle- 
magne. August 1—H. Houssaye: La 
capitulation de Soissons en 1814. —— 
E. Scuvure: La légende du Bouddha. 
August 15—Marquis pe Voeité: Villars 
diplomate ; mission en Baviére [1687- 
1689}. Sepiember 1—K. Haver: Cy- 
prien, évéque de Carthage. 





Journal Officiel. July 4—La condition 


des ouvriers dans l’ancienne Egypte. 
July 5—M. Sever: Archives de l’Orient 
latin, publiées sous la direction du 
comte Riant. 


Le Temps. July 26-—H. Jory: La chute 


de Vancien régime. August 17, 18— 
M. Tovurnevx: Diderot et Catherine II. 


L’Univers. July 7—L’abbé M. Danten: 


L’inscription hébraique de la piscine 
de Siloé. 


Il. GERMANY 


Neues Archiv der Gesellschaft fiir altere 
Deutsche Geschichtskunde, xi. 1.—A. 
NiRnBerGeR examines the materials 
to which the Magdeburg Centuriators 
(1564) had access for the history of 
S. Boniface, and describes particularly 
a Wolfenbiittel MS. of the saint’s 
epistles. —~M. Manrrius gives lists of 
the classical citations and allusions 
found in Widukind, Wipo’s Vita Chuon- 
radi, the Carmen de Bello Saxonico, 
and the Vita Heinrici IV. Warrten- 
BACH in the same number collects other 
instances with regard to the Vita 
Heinrici.——-—E Dimuuer prints from 
a new text the eclogues addressed by 
‘Naso’ (apparently Modoin, bishop of 
Autun) to Charles the Great.—-—H. 
Bresstavu gives notes and extracts 
from MSS. at Dresden, Engelberg, 
Grenoble; Koblenz, London, Lyons, 
and Trier. Among these are extracts 
from necrologies of the church of 8S. 
Maria in the Trastevere, and of the 
monastery of Talloires in the diocese 
of Geneva (both from the British 
Museum, Add. MSS. 14801 and 22495), 
and a register of S. Maximin at Trier 
(circa 1200).——G. Scuepss: Historical 
points illustrated by MSS. of Boethius. 

2. von Privex-Harrrune has a 
controversial article against Léwenfeld 
with respect to the register and letters 
of pope Gregory VII. E. Dimmer : 








Contemporary poem of interest for the 
contest concerning investitures, written 
in the diocese of Liége in 1095. 
Dr. Fatx: Notice of Johann Gisen of 
Nastiitten, the editor of the Life of 
S. Goar, 1489. 





Forschungen zur Deutschen Geschichte, 


xxv.—G. Heme: The election of 
Leopold I as emperor [written with 
the help of documents in the Bavarian 
archives and of contemporary correspon- 
dence). G. Scummpr: The history 
of the league of Schmalkald, so far as 
relates to the proceedings of the diet 
at Frankfurt, Dec. 1545 to Feb. 1546. 
——A. Wyss: On three poems in 
the archives at Darmstadt bearing 
upon the civil disturbances at Mentz, 
1428-30.——W. Wirsener: Arguments 
in support of the credibility of Herbord, 
the biographer of Otto of Bamberg. 
—-J. von Privex-Harrrune: On the 
bishoprick of Merseburg as it existed 
under the Saxon emperors. E. 
Diiwmier: On the relation of the mar- 
tyrology of saint Notker to kindred 
compilations. W. Scuurrze:  Ger- 
hard of Brogne and monastic reform 
in Lower Lothringen and Flanders in 
the tenth century. K. HeERZFELDER : 
On Hubertus Thomas Leodius, the 
historian of the peasants’ war. 
R. Gorcke: On the French republican 
influences traceable in the territory 
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of Nassau between 1792 and 1793, 
and on the project of establishing a 
Cis-Rhenan republic in 1797. 0. 
RapemacHer: Criticism of the sources 
of Hungarian history, chiefly in the 
eleventh century. A. PANNENBORG 
supports von Giesebrecht’s suggestion 
that Lambert of Hersfeld was the 
author of the metrical Gesta Henrici 
IV.——S. Liwenxretp: On the immedi- 
ate consequences of the treaty of Venice, 
1177 {from a Cambridge manuscript). 
F. Wacner: The Swabian league 
and the Franconian Hohenzollern, 1492 
-94.——-K. Hitster: The battle of Pavia. 
J. Junerer: The great elector 
and Frederick of Homburg, 1670-1673 
{with nine letters and documents]. 
Historische Studien, xv. 1.—O. Hintze: 
Das Kénigtum Wilhelms von Holland. 
Von Sybel’s Historische Zeitschrift: 
new series, xviii. (liv.) 1-3.—M. 
Rirrer: Studien iiber die Entwicke- 
lung der Geschichtswissenschaft (deal- 
ing with Thucydides, Aristotle’s ‘ Poli- 
tics,’ Polybius, and Roman historio- 
graphy, and concluding with a criticism 
of the conception of historical research 
among the ancients]._—-Hernricu 
Unmann: Ueber wissenschaftliche Ge- 
schichtsdarstellung (protests against the 
‘artistic ’ treatment of history, and lays 
down a stringent scheme (against which 
there is an editorial warning) of the 
principles by which ‘ scientific’ histo- 
riography should be guided). C. 
Brasenvourr : Fifty letters of Bliicher, 
dating from January 30, 1787, to August 
15, 1817 [with explanatory introduc- 
tions}. E. Noitpecuen: Tertullian 
als Mensch und als Biirger {a study of 
the father in his social surroundings 
and personal characteristic].-_—W. 
Lane: Account, from unpublished cor- 
respondence, of Karl Friedrich Rein- 
hard as minister of the French republic 
at Florence, from 1798, through the 
time when he was the virtual ruler of 
Tuscany, and down to his appointment 
as minister of foreign affairs in Paris 
in 1799. 
Archiv fir Litteratur- und Kirchen- 
Geschichte des Mittelalters, i. 1-3. 
—H. Denirte: On the nature and 
history of the Evangelium eternum, 
and on the commission at Anagni 
[1255], with protocol of the latter 
printed at length with collation of six- 
teen MSS. -——Note on the materials for 
the history of the F'ranciscans.——On 
the constitutions of the order of friars 
preachers, 1228 (with the constitution 
printed at length) ——F, Enrte: On the 
treasury, the library, and the archives 
of the popes in the fourteenth century. 
——Notes on the history of the Frati- 
celli, and on Lewis the Bavarian in Italy 
(1328)].—Life of Henry of Ghent (Hen- 
ricus de Gandavo).——Note on MSS. of 
S. Francesco at Assisi. 




















Mittheilungen des Instituts fiir Oester- 


Brieger’s 


Hilgenfeld’s 






reichische Geschichtsforschung, vi. 3. 
—A. Huser: Contributions to the 
earlier history of Austria. [Of the 
seven dissertations here printed, two 
relate to constitutional history (the ori- 
ginal constitution of Hungary, and the 
political organisation of Carniola in the 
tenth and eleventh centuries), and the 
rest to historical points ranging from 
Conrad II to Frederick IV of Austria. 
The last section is on the Bavarian 
invasion of the Tyrol in 1420.}—B. 
Uxanowsk1: New documentary materials 
for the history of Ottokar II of Bohe- 
mia. [The documents belong to the 
important year 1274.) F. Srieve: 
Five letters of Georg Eder, councillor of 
the empire, dated 1578-1584 [explana- 
tory notes}. 





Neues Archiv fiir Sachsische Geschichte 


und Alterthumskunde, vi.1&2. Dres- 
den, 1885.—The editor, H. Ermiscn, 
gives an account of the history and 
progress of the Saxon Alterthumsve- 
rein, 1825-1885..——F reiherr von Mavs- 
BERG explains the armorial bearings of 
the electorate of Saxony [taking them 
as a sort of index of the formation and 
growth of the Saxon power].——wW. 
Friepenspure: The correspondence be- 
tween duke George of Saxony and 
landgrave Philip of Hesse, 1525-1527 
{with calendar of seventeen letters of 
these personages, ten of which are 
printed in full and for the first time). 


Theologischen Studien und Kritiken, for 


1886, part 1.—K. Benrara: History of 
the origin and rise of the worship 
of the Virgin Mary {the present instal- 
ment extending to the date of the ter- 
mination of the iconoclastic contest}. 
——ZJ. M. Asrerr: Initia Zwingli [a 
study of the career and mental develop- 
ment of Zwingli prior to his appear- 
ance as an actor in the reformation- 
movement, partly based on unpublished 
materials}. P. Bucuwatp: Extracts 
from Bugenhagen’s remains lately dis- 
covered in the Rathschulbibliothek at 
Zwickau. 





Zeitschrift fiir Kirchenge- 
schichte, viii. 4. Awgust—H. Haupt: 
Detailed notes relating to the history 
and doctrines of the Beghards and of 
the kindred spiritualistic sects {with 
documents printed from manuscripts 
chiefly at Mentz and Colmar).——T. 
Brrecer and M. Lenz begin a criticism 
of Knaake’s new edition of Luther’s 
works, dealing with the tract ‘ Ad 
dialogum Silvestri Pieriatis.’ 


Zeitschrift fir wissen- 


schaftliche Theologie, xxviii. 4— 
H. Hourzmann: Survey of recent criti- 
cism on the Acts of the Apostles. —_F. 
Gorres: On the Menologies of the Greek 
church, and on Marmas, who suffered 
martyrdom at the Cappadocian Cxsarea 
in the fourth century. 
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Ill. ITALY 


Archivio Storico Italiano, ser. 4, xvi. 1. 


—C. Guastr: Scrittwra in materia di 
nautica del cavaliere Giovan Francesco 
Buonamici di Prato, addressed to 
Galileo in 1629. [Opening with a 
sketch of the history of navigation, 
the document proceeds to review 
the naval condition of the various 
nations of Europe, and to draw out a 
scheme for reviving and extending the 
commercial prosperity of Florence by 
the establishment of a trading company 
under the auspices of the grand-duke 
of Tuscany, having its depét at Leg- 
horn. The author was private secretary 
to the duke of Neuburg, and commis- 
sary to the court of Spain.|——L. A. 
Ferrrat: The process for heresy against 
Pier Paolo Vergerio (concluded). 
Archivio Storico per le Province Napole- 
tane, x. 2.—Diary of a Neapolitan 
resident between the years 1700 and 
1709.———B. Maresca: Relazione of the 
doings of Ettore Carafa, conte di Ruvo, 
in the last years of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, written by his valet, Raffaele 
Finoia.—A. Coromso: History of the 
palace of Poggioreale near Naples, from 
the beginning of the sixteenth century 
to its destruction in the eighteenth.— 
Letters and reports bearing upon the 
earthquake of 1456._—G. pe Bass: 
Unedited document relating to the con- 
spiracy of fra Tommaso Pignatelli 
(1634). 

Archivio della R. Societa Romana di 
Storia Patria, viii. 1 & 2.—G. Tomas- 
sett1: Account of the Roman campa- 
gna in the middle ages.——C. CatissE : 


On the conditions of territorial proprie- 
torship in the Roman province, from 
the eighth to the tenth century. B. 
Fontana: On the visit of Calvin to 
Florence in 1536 [with documents). 
—-F. Torraca: On the supposed 
reference to Cola di Rienzo (Rienzi) in 
Petrarch’s ‘ Spirio gentil.’——U. Bat- 
zANt prints from a Bodleian manu- 
script (Canonic. 131) some new particu- 
lars relating to Landulf and Giovanni 
Colonna, and a small portion of a 
register of events, or chronicon breve, 
from 1294 to 1310 [with introduction 
on the Colonnesi}. 





Archivio Veneto, xxix. i.—B. Ceccuertt: 


Venetian life about the year 1300, with 
copious illustrations from the civic 
records, &c._—-C, Creonna: A conspi- 
racy at Verona in the time of Albert I 
della Scala, 1299.—B. Crccuertt: 
The will of doge Francesco Morosini, 
who died in 1693, with an inventory of 
his plate, particulars of his funeral, 
arms, &c.—— N. Barozzt follows with a 
description of Morosini’s galley [1684]. 
——B. Creccuett1: Documents relating 
to the exemption of books from duty 
on entering and leaving Venice [1433}, 
and to block-printing from 1447 on- 
wards.——F. Sreranr prints ‘ Memorie 
per servire all’ istoria dell’ inclita citta 
di Venezia,’ ranging from 1742-3, by 
Girolamo Zanetti, a Venetian man of 
letters. G. Brapeco: Documents on 
the Arco dei Gavi at Verona, which 
was destroyed in 1805. —~ G. Grurato : 
Extracts relative to Venice, taken from 
Roman monuments. 





IV. RUSSIA |, 
(Communicated by W. R. Morrix) 


The Antiquary (Starina). June, August, 
September-—Extracts from the papers 
of general Doukhonin during the siege 
of Sebastopol [Evidence is afforded of 
the great sufferings gf the Russians 
during the Crimean campaign. The 
writer indulges in severe strictures on 
prince Menshikov, to whom he attri- 
butes many of the Russian disasters, 
He also shows the incapacity on the 
Russian side which had previously led 
to the defeat of Oltenitza. The account 
of the battle of the Alma is written in 
a very graphic style. July—A paper 
giving copies of the inscriptions on 
the chief graves (many of important 
persons) in the Troitzko-Sergian mo- 
nastery.—An account of the great 
riot at St. Petersburg in the year 1831 
on the outbreak of the cholera. July, 
September—An account of the progress 
of the monument which is about to be 
erected by subscription to the memory 
of Volinski, Yeropkin, and Kroustchov 
[who were executed for treason in 
the reign of the empress Anna, through 


the machinations of her favourite, Ivan 
Biren. This dark story is familiar to 
all readers of Russian history. By 
the death of Volinski the Russians lost 
one of their most able and progressive 
statesmen]. July-September — Extracts 
from the diary of Karl Mérder [tutor to 
the emperor Alexander II when a youth. 
There is too much of flattery and the 
atmosphere of a court about these ex- 
tracts to please us altogether, but we 
have been gradually let down to the 
perusal of such documents by some of 
the diaries which have appeared in 
our own country, notably that of baron 
Stockmar. The air of the whole article 
is oppressively imperial]._—Publica- 
tion of the correspondence between the 
emperor Nicholas and count Diebitsch 
{furnishing valuable materials for un- 
derstanding the Polish revolt during 
the year 1831}. August—St. Peters- 
burg antiquities (curious extracts from 
the St. Petersburg newspapers of the 
year 1799, throwing in many instances 
a strange light upon the state of society 
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at’ that period). August-September— 


The Secret Chancery in the reign of 


Peter I (sketches based upon original 
documents}. September—G. Jantiev: 
Reform of the law courts in Russia 
(1862-1867). 

Historical Messenger (Istoricheski Viest- 
nik), July—A. Cuornarzxt: An ac- 
count of the Inquisition in Poland and 
Lithuania. [A remarkable paper on a 
little-known subject. The last inquisi- 
tor of whom we hear was Moscicki in 
the reign of Sigismund Augustus.} 
A. Moxcuanov: An article entitled ‘ An 
episode in diplomacy,’ which describes 
the mission of Bernadotte from the 
French Directory to the court of Vienna 
in 1797 after the treaty of Campo 
Formio. P. Metnixov: The Dis- 
senters (Raskolniki) (containing some 
very curious stories. It has been cal- 
culated that there are ten millions of 
dissenters from the orthodox church in 
Russia, exclusive of protestants, Roman 
catholics, and Jews}. July-September 
—Professor Brickner of Dorpat: On 
the journey of the empress Catherine to 
the Crimea in 1787 [in which some ex- 
traordinary details are given of the 
great expense to which the country was 








put by the journey. Much of the 
route was by river, and vexatious rules 
were laid down, which impeded for 
some time the navigation of the Dnie- 
per, so that the imperial progress 
might not be hampered. The cost of 
the expedition is computed at about six — 
million roubles]. August—T. Bout- 
Gakov : The crowned brothers of Napo- 
leon I. {A review of the work of baron 
du Cass, ‘ Les rois-frerés de Napoléon I,. 
documents inédits relatifs au premier 
empire.} ——J. Dousasov: Diplomatists 
from Tambov during the first half of the 
seventeenth century. [A paper giving 
details of statesmen who came from 
this Russian government, some of whom 
were employed on embassies to Poland.]} 
K. Borozpin : Some characteristics 
of the emperor Nicholas. {Generosity of 
the emperor to the writer’s brother when 
suffering from a terrible accident, show- 
ing Nicholas in a light in which he -is 
not often contemplated in this country.] 
September—T. Bovteaxov: The me- 
moirsof Katt, the secretary of Frederick 
the Great. --- J. Perrov: Political dis- 
turbances in the government of Kiev 
in 1846, 1847. [These disturbances were 
caused by socialistic propagandists. | 





V. UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Magazine of American History, xiv. 1-3. 
July—September—-The principal con- 
tents are a number of. articles on 
the civil war, chiefly relating to the 
year 1861, and of the nature of me- 
moirs written by personal actors in its 
events : by lieut.-general C. P. Stone, 
general T. Jordan, C.S.A., general 
Meredith Read, colonel C. C. Jones, 
Mrs. M. J. Lamb, brigadier-general 
E. L. Vielé, G. R. Gibson, general 
H. M. Cist, general J. Cochrane, and 
major-general J. C. Robinson.—E. W. 
Grim: The history of presidential 
elections in the United States, with 
reference to changes in the modes of 
procedure.——E. D. Warriexp : On the 
public career of John Breckinridge 
{1760-1806].—__T. J. Carman: Ac- 
count of Washington’s journey into 
the Ohio valley in order to report upon 
the French posts there [1753], with 
extracts from his journal. September— 
Mrs. Lams: General Grant's resting- 
place, and some reminiscences of the 
general contributed by various writers. 
——Among original documents are 
printed some correspondence (seven 
letters) between major-general Phillips 
and major-general Heath [November 
1777-April 1778] ; three letters of An- 
drew Jackson, dated respectively Janu- 
ary 1807, February 1837, and February 
1843; and two letters from Ethan 
Allen, addressed to the committee of 
safety at Albany, and dated Ticon- 
deroga, May 12, 1775. 

Maine Historical and Genealogical Re- 


corder, ii. 1.—C. E. Banks: Sketch of 
the career of Colonel Alexander Rigby, 
president of the province of Lygonia 
(1594-1650.) —_W. M. Sarcenr: Re- 
cords of the first congregational church 
at Scarborough, Maine. Notes re- 
lating to the genealogy of the families 
of early settlers in Maine occupy the 
larger part of the number. 





New England Historical and Genealo- 


gical Register, clv. (vol. xxxix.) July 
—H. F. Warers: Collection of wills 
and other documents relating to the 
family of Harvard, resident in the 
parish of St. Saviour’s, Southwark, 
England [1611-1637], and supposed to 
be connected with the founder of the 
university at Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts. —— Other wills and genealogical 
matter of local interest will be also 
found in the ‘ Register.’ 


The Pennsylvania Magazine of History 


and Biography, ix. 1—C. R. Hitpe- 
BuRN: Sir John St. Clair, quarter- 
master general in America [1755 
-1767)._~— Materials towards a history 
of the Baptists in Delaware State, 
I: From an unpublished MS. of the 
rev. Morgan Epwarps [1722-1795]. 
——-Wiuiam Penn: A further account 
of the province of Pennsylvania and its 
improvements, etc. [a reprint of the 
tract issued in 1685].._—_P. D. Keyser: 
Inscriptions in the Upper Germantown 
burying-ground {mainly consisting of 
German and other foreign names]. 
The revolutionary services of Captain 
John Markland (1755-1843) reprinted, 
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——Cuartes Wiison Prate, sixteen 
letters from, relating to the establish- 
ment of the academy of fine arts, 
Philadelphia {1805-1808].--—E. D. 
Neizi: An account of the colony of 
Virginia during the reign of Charles IT 
{with documents]. J. CLEMENT: 
Sketch of the history of Gloucester city, 
New Jersey.——J. Auzen, of Phila- 
delphia, counsellor-at-law: Diary 
between 1770-1777. Pt. 1.——Rev. M. 
Epwarps : History of the Baptists in 
Delaware [concluded]._— E. THorn- 
ton: Letters giving an account of the 
United States in 1792-1794 [reprinted 
from the Correspondence of Sir James 
B. Burges, ed. by J. Hutton].——A list 
of families resident in Bucks county, 
Philadelphia, before 1687 [with dates of 
arrival and details of children’s names, 
trade of fathers, English home, &c.} 
Papers of the American Historical As- 
sociation, i. 1. Report of the or- 
ganisation and proceedings, Sara- 
toga, September 9-10, 1884; by 
Herbert B. Adams, secretary.—No. 
2. On studies in general history and 
the history of civilisation ; by Andrew 
D. White, president. —No. 3. History 
and management of land grants for 
education in the North-west Territory; 
by George W. Knight, Ph.D. New 
York and London: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1885. [The American Historical 
Association was formed in the autumn 
of 1884. It was felt that there was 
room in the United States for an associa- 
tion which should not, like the various 
local historical societies, confine its in- 
terest to the special history of America, 
but should include work in any or all 
branches of history—in the words of 
one of its promoters, ‘ not merely 
American history, but history in 
America.’ The objects of the associa- 
tion werestatedin a preliminary circular 
to comprise ‘ the exchange of ideas and 
the widening of acquaintance, the dis- 
cussion of methods and original 
papers.’ At the first meeting held at 
Saratoga, September 9-10, 1884, the 
hon. Andrew D. White, president (now 
honorary president) of Cornell uni- 
versity, was elected president of the 
association, with professor Justin 
Winsor, librarian of Harvard uni- 
versity, and professor Charles Kendall 
Adams of the university of Michigan 
(new president of Cornell university) 
as vice-presidents. The secretary is 
Dr. Herbert B. Adams, associate pro- 
fessor of history in the John Hopkins 
university, Baltimore. From Dr. 
Adams’s report we see that the compre- 
hensive scheme which the association 
proposed to itself was carried out in its 
opening sessions, when, for instance, 
Dr. Francke, of Harvard, gave an 
account of the progress of Pertz’s 
*‘Monumenta Germaniz historica,’ and 
president White delivered the address 


which is printed as the second of the 
association’s ‘Papers,’ and of which 
the title is given above. Mr. White 
contended that, while every country had 
its special fields of historical investiga- 
tion, it was necessary to combine with 
these studies of a general nature; 
otherwise there was a risk of the 
historian sinking into the ‘ annalist.’ 
He insisted on the value of what he 
called the ‘ philosophical synthesis’ of 
history, as ‘the highest effort and 
noblest result toward which these 
special historical investigationg lead’ © 
(p. 6), and maintained that for Ameri- 
cans ‘called upon to help build up a 
new civilisation, with a political and 
social history developing before us, of 
which the consequences for good or evil 
are to rank with those which have 
flowed from the life of Rome and the 
British empire . . . the perspective of 
a vast deal of history is changed ; that 
the history which, for the use of vari- 
ous European populations, has been 
written with minute attention to details, 
must be written for us in a larger and 
more philosophical way’ (pp. 22, 23). 
At the same time Mr. White deplored 
the ‘ want of broad historical views’ at 
present visible in America, and admitted 
that ‘ the work of our American univer- 
sities and colleges in the historical field 
...is wofully defective; but there are 
signs, especially among those institu- 
tions which are developing out of the 
mass of colleges into universities, of a 
better time coming. They must indeed 
yield to the current sweeping through 
the age. This is an epoch of historical 
studies. . Advanced studies of 
every sort are more and more thrown 
into the historic form; the growth of 
the historical school of political eco- 
nomy is but one of many examples of 
this. ... To this tendency the great 
universities of the old world have 
already conformed, and to this the 
institutions for advanced instruction 
in our own country must conform 
before they can take any proper rank 
in the higher education, and be worthy 
to be called even the beginnings of 
universities’ (p. 25). Hence it was that 
president White laid so great a stress 
upon the importance of general his- 
torical studies. ‘To lead American 
students in our universities and colleges 
prematurely and mainly into special 
and original investigations is simply to 
fasten upon them the character of petty 
annalists ’’ (p. 26). It was to be the 
work of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation to encourage both branches 
alike.—The third paper of the Asso- 
ciation is a doctoral dissertation by Dr. 
G. W. Knight, of the university of 
Michigan, on the origin and develop- 
ment of the federal endowment of edu- 
cation in the North-west Territory from 
1787 to the present day.] 
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